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OFFICE DIRECTORY* 

The office of the President is room 112. 

The office of the Registrar is room 116. 

The office of the Secretary to the President is room no. 

The office of the Treasurer is room 250. 

The office of the Associate Professor of Hygiene is room 95. 

The various Departmental offices are given in the Schedule 
and in the Directory of Officers and Students. 

The University Post, Telegraph, and Telephone Office is Stan^ 
ford UniversUVf California. 

The University Railway Station and Express Office is Pah AUo^ 
California, 

Requests for Registers, blanks, and other printed matter, and 
inquiries regarding terms of admission, advanced standing, etc., 
should be addressed to The Begistrar^ Stanford TJnixH&rdty^ Cal. 



[*The rooms in the Inner Quadrangle are numbered consecutively, beginning 
at the left of the main entrance, ten numbers being allotted to each building. 
In the Outer Quadrangle forty numbers are allotted to each of the large 
buildings and ten numbers to each one-story building, beginning with the 
Assembly Hall and number 1^. The engineering buildings south of the Quad- 
rangles begin with number 500. The Chemistry building is oh the west avenue 
between the Quadrangles and the Museum. ] 



UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 



1906 

Aug. 23 Thursday Entrance Examinations begin. 

Aug. 28 Tuesday ..... Registration of Matriculated Students 

Aug. 29 Wednesday. . Registration of New Students. 

Aug. 30 Thursday .... Instruction begins. 

Sept. 7 Friday Conferring of Degrees. 

Nov. 29 Thursday . . -» m. i ■ • t» 

-^ n c. 1 I Thanksgiving Recess. 

Dec. 2 Sunday J 

Dec. 19 Wednesday ,. First Semester ends. 

1907 

Jan. 4 Friday Entrance Examinations begin. 

Jan. 8 Tuesday Registration for Second Semester. 

Jan. 9 Wednesday .. Instruction begins. 

Jan. 11 Friday Mid-Year Conferring of Degrees. 

Feb, 22 Friday Washington's Birthday. 

Mar. 9 Monday Founder's Day, 

Mar. 30 Saturday...^ tvt'j <? . t-» 

... rr o J y Mid-Semester Recess. 

April 7 Sunday j 

May 14 Tuesday ... .Memorial Day, 

May 9-16 Thur.-Thur. .End-Semester Examinations. 

May 18 Saturday Entrance Examination in English. 

May 19 Sunday Baccalaureate Sunday. 

May 20 Monday . Class Day. 

May 21 Tuesday Alumni Day. 

May 22 Wednesday . . Commencement. 



Aug, 22 Thursday Entrance Examinations begin. 

Aug. 27 Tuesday Registration of Matriculated Students. 

Aug, 28 Wednesday.. Registration of New Students. i 

Aug. 29 Thursday Instruction begins. 

Sept. 6 Friday Conferring of Degrees. 

Nov. 28 Thursday . . | thanksgiving Recess. 

Dec, 1 Sunday.... ) 

Dec. 14-20 Sat.-Fri . . End-Semester Examinations. 

1908 

Jan. 3 Friday Entrance Examinations begin. 

Jan. 7 Tuesday Registration for Second Semester. 

Mar, 29 Saturday Mid-Semester Recess begins. 

May 21 Wednesday. . Commencement. 
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FACULTY AND OTHER OFFICERS* 



DAVID STARR JORDAN, President of the University. 

Xazmin House, Serra Ave. 

M. S., Cornell Uuiversity, 1872; M. D., Indiana Medical College, 1875; Ph. 
p., Butler University, 1878; LL. D., Cornell University, 1886, Johns Hop- 
kins University, 1908. Instructor in Botany, Cornell University, 1871-78; 
Professor of Natural History, Lombard University, 1872-73; Principal of 
Appleton (Wis.) Collegiate Institute, 1873-74; Student and afterward 
Lecturer in Marine Botany, Anderson School at Penikese, 1874; Teacher 
of Natural History, Indianapolis High School, 1874r-75; Professor of Biol- 
ogy, Butler University, 1875-79; Assistant to the U. S. Fish Commission, 
1877-91; Professor of Zoology, Indiana University, 1879-85; President of 
Indiana University, 1885-91; President of the California Academy of 
Sciences. 1896-98, 1901-03; U. S. Commissioner In charge of Fur Seal Inves- 
tigations, 1896-98, of Salmon Investigations, 1904. 

JOHN CASPER BRANNER, Vice-President and Professor 

of Geology. 13 Alvarado Row. . 

B. S., Cornell University, 1882; Ph. D., Indiana University. 1885; LL. D., 
University of Arkansas, )897. Assistant Geologist, Imperial Geological 
Survey of Brazil, 1875-78; Special Botanist in Soutb America, 1880-81; 
Special Agent of theU. S. Department of Agriculture for Investigating 
Cotton and the Insects affecting it in Brazil, 1883-83; Topographical Ge- 
ologist of the Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, Anthracite District, 
1883-85; Profes«?or of Geology, Indiana University, 1885-91; State Geologist 
of Arkansas, 1887-92. 

OLIVER PEEBLES JENKINS, Professor of Physiology 

and Histology. 3 Lasuen St. 

A. B., Moore's Hill College, 1869, A. M., 1872; M. S., Indiana University, 
1886, Ph. D., 1889. Professor of Natural Science, Moore*s Hill College, 
1876-82; Professor of Natural Science, Indiana State Normal School, 
1883-86; Professor of Biology, De Pauw University, 1886-91. 

tMELVILLE BEST ANDERSON, Professor of English Lit- 
erature. [In Europe.] 

A. M., Butler University, 1877; LL. D., University of Aherdeen. 1906; Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages, Butler University, 1877-80; Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature,Knox College, 1881-86; Professor of Literature and History, 
Purdue University, 1886-87; Professor of the Snglish Language and Lit- 
erature, University of Iowa, 1887-91. 

JOHN MAXSON STILLMAN, Professor of Chemistry. 

2 Alvarado Row. 

Ph. B., University of California, 1874, Ph. D., 1885. Assistant in Chemis- 
try, University of California, 1873-*! 5; Student in Chemistry, Strassburg 
and Wttrzbui^, 1875-76; Instructor in Organic and General Chemistry, 
University of California, 1876-82; Chemist of the Boston and American 
Sugar Refining Company, 1882-92. 



^Arranged in groups in the order of seniority of appointment. For Alpha- 
betical Directory of Officers, see p. 236. 
fAbsent on leave, 1906-07. 
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FERNANDO SANFORD, Professor of Physics. 

450 Kingsley Ave. 

B. S.» Carthage College, 1879, M. S., 1882. Student, University of Berlin, 
1886-88; Professor of Physioal Science, Mt. Morris College, 1879-88; Super- 
intendent of Schools, Ogle County, 111., 188S-86; Instructor in Physics and 
Chemistry, Englewood (111.) High School, 188&-90; Professor cf Physioal 
Science, Lake Forest University, 1890-91. 

CHARLES DAVID MARX, Professor of Civil Engineering. 

357 Kingsley Ave. 

B. C. E., Cornell University, 1878; C, E., Karlsruhe Polytechnioum, 1881. 
Instructor in Civil Engineering, Karlsruhe Polytechnioum, 1880-81; U S. 
Assistant Engineer, Missouri Kiver Improvement, 188^-84; Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Civil Engineering, Cornell University, 1884-90; Professor of Civil 
Engineering, University of Wisconsin, 1890-91. 

CHARLES HENRY GILBERT, Professor of Zoology. 

433 Melville Ave. 

B. S., Butler University 1879; M. S., Indiana University, 1883, Ph. D., 1883, 
Assistant in Natural Sciences and Modern Languages, Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1880-84; Professor of Natural History, University of Cincinnati, 
1884-88; Professor of Zoology, Indiana University, 1888-91 ; Assistant to 
the U. S. Fish Commission, 1880-91. 

DOUGLAS HOUGHTON CAMPBELL, Professor of Bot- 
any. 19 Salvatierra St. 

Ph. M., University of Michigan, 1883, Ph. D., 1886. Teacher of Biology, 
Detroit High School, 1883-86; Student at Bonn, Tlihingen, and Berlin, 
1886-88; Professor of Botany, Indiana University, 1888-91. 

tEWALD FLUGEL, Professor of English Philology. 

[In Europe.] 

Ph. D., University of Leipzig, 1886. Student, Universities of Freiburg 
and Leipzig, 188^S8: Prlvat Decent, University of Leipzig, 1888-93. 

CHARLES BENJAMIN WING, Professor of Structural 
Engineering. 345 Lincoln Ave. 

C. E., Cornell University, 1886. Fellow in Civil Engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity, 1886-87, Ins tractor, 1887-90. Assistant Professor, 1890-91; Sngi. 
neer, Pompton (N. J.) Powder Co., 1887, Phcenix Powder Co.,Fanningdale, 
N. Y.,1888; Assistant Engineer, Berlin (Conn.) Iron Bridge Co., 1889-90; 
Professor of Bridge and Hydraulic Engineering, University of Wisconsin, 
1891-92, 

FRANK ANGELL, Professor of Psychology. 

1200 Bryant St. 

B. S., University of Vermont, 1878; Ph. D., University of Leipzig, 1891; 
L. H. D., University of Vermont, 1892. Teacher in Washington (D. C.) 
High School, 1880-87; Assistant Professor of Psychology, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1891-92. 

LEANDER MILLER HOSKINS, Professor of Applied 
Mathematics. 365 Lincoln Ave. 

B. C. E. andB. S., University of Wisconsin, 1883, M. S., 1885, C. E., 1887. 
Instructor in Engineering, University of Wisconsin. 1885-89, Assistant 
Professor of Mechanics, 1889-91, Professor of Theoretical and Applied 
Mechanics, 1891-92. 



tAhsent on leave, 1906-07. 
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ROBERT EDGAR ALLARDICE, Professor of Mathemat- 
ics. 19 Salvatierra St. 

A. M., University cf Edinbui^h, 1882. Baxter Scholar in Matbematios, 
University of Edinburgh, 1888-83, Drummond Scholar in Mathematics, 
1883-84; Assistant Professor of Mathematics, University of Edinburgh^ 
1883-92. 

fWILLIAM RUSSELL DUDLEY, Professor of Botany. 

[In Europe.] 

B. S., Cornell University, 1874, M. S., 1876. Student, Summer School, Peni- 
kese, 1874, Harvard University, 1876, Universities of Strassburg and Ber- 
llQ, 1887-88; Instructor in Botany. Cornell University, 1872-76. Assistant 
Professor, 1876-92. 

AUGUSTUS TABER MURRAY, Professor of Greek. 

1019 Bryant St. 

A. B., Haverford College, 1885; Ph. D., John Hopkins University, 1890. 
Fellow in Johns Hopkins University, 1887-88; Professor of Greek, Earl- 
ham College, 1888-90; Student, Universities of Leipzig and Berlin, 189&>91; 
Professor of Greek, Colorado College, 1891-93. 

^NATHAN ABBOTT, Professor of Law. 

[New York City.] 

A. B., Yale University, 1877; LL. B., Boston University, 1893. Professor 
of Law, University of Michigan, 1891-92; Professor of Law, Northwestern 
University, 1892-94. 

JOHN ERNST MATZKE, Professor of Romanic Languages. 

121 1 Bryant St. 

A. B., Hope College, 1883; Ph. D., Johns Hopkins University, 1888. Pro- 
fessor of French, Bowdoin College, 1889-90; Professor of the Romanic 
Languages, Indiana University,. 1890-91; Associate in the Romanic Lan^ 
guages, Johns Hopkins University, 1891-93. 

JAMES OWEN GRIFFIN, Professor of German. 

14 Alvarado Row. 

Graduate of the Pennsylvania State Normal School, 1873. Teacher in 
Pennsylvania State Normal School, 1873-74; Principal, UnadlUa (N. Y.) 
Academy, 1874-79; Student, University of QSttingen, 1879-80; Principal of 
Delaware Academy (Delhi. N. Y.). 1880-85; Instructor In German, Cornell 
University, 1885-91, Registrar, 1890-91. 

RUFUS LOT GREEN, Professor of Mathematics. 

13 Salvatierra St. 

B. S., Indiana University, 1885, A. M., 1890. Instructor In Mathematics, 
Indiana University, 1885-86; Student, Johns Hopkins University, 1886-87; 
Professor of Pure Mathematics, Indiana University, 1887-93. 

ARLEY BARTHLOW SHOW, Professor of Mediaeval His- 
tory. 353 Melville Ave. 

A. B., Doane College, 1882; Graduate, Andover Theological Seminary, 1885; 
A. M., Doane College, 1892. Pastor, Congregational Church, Waco, Neh., 
1885-87; Professor of History and English Literature, Doane College, 
1887-92; Student, University of Leipzig, 1900-4)1; Lecturer on History of 
the £arly Church, Paclflc Tbeologlcal Seminary, Oakland, 1905-07. 



tAhsent on leave, 1906-07. 

t Absent on leave, 1936-07. designed Pehruary, 1907. 
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ORRIN LESLIE ELLIOTT, Registrar. 

12 Alvarado Row. 

Ph. B., Cornell University, 1885, Ph. D., 18©0. Fellow In History and Po- 
litical Science, Cornell University, 1885-86, Instructor in English, 1886-91, 
Assistant R«fgistrar and President's Secretary, 1890-91. 

VERNON LYMAN KELLOGG, Professor of Entomology 
and Lecturer in Bionomics. 19 Salvatierra St 

B. S., University of Kansas, 1889, M. S. , 1892. Student, Cornell University, 
1891. University of Leipzig, 1803; Assistant Professor of Entomology, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1890-93, Associate Professor, 1893-94. 

JAMES PERRIN SMITH, Professor of Paleontology. 

1335 Cowper St. 

A. M., Vanderhilt University, 1886; Ph. D., University of Gottingen. 1808. 
Assistant Geologist and Chemist, Arkansas Geological Survey, 1887-90. 

LIONEL REMOND LENOX, Professor of Analytical 
Chemistry. Mountain View. 

Ph. B., Columhia College, 1888. Assistant Chemist, Bethlehem Iron Co., 
1887; Instructor in Chemistry, Lehigh University, 1888-91; Chemist, Ord- 
nance Department, U. S. N., Washington, D. C, 1891-9^. 

HENRY RUSHTON FAIRCLOUGH, Professor of Latin. 

6 Alvarado Row. 

A. B.. University of Toronto, 1883, A. Mi, 1886; Ph. D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1896. Fellow in Classics, University College. Toronto, 1883-84; 
Classical and Bnglisb Master, BrockvlUe High School, 1884-86 ; Graduate 
Scholar, Johns Hopkins University, 1886-87, Fellow, 1887; Lecturer in 
Greek and Ancient History, University Co lege, Toronto, 1887-93. 

MAX FARRAND-, Professor of History. 

19 Salvatierra St. 

A. B., Princeton University, 1892, A. M., 1893, Ph. D., 1896. Boudinot Fel- 
low in H story, Princeton University, 1898-93, Fellow in Social Science, 
1893-94; Student, Universities of Leipzig and Heidelberg. 1894-96; Instruc- 
tor in History, Wesleyan University, 1896-98, Associate Professor, 1898-99, 
Professor, 1899-1901. ' 

WILLIAM FREDERICK DURAND, Professor of Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 2 San Juan St. 

Graduate U. S. Naval Academy, 1880; Ph. D., Lafayette College, 1888. 
Engineer Corps, U. S. Navy, 1880-87; Special Duty as Assistant Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering, Lafayette College, 1883-35, Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, 1887; Professor of Mechanics and Superintendent of 
Mechanical Department, Michigan State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, 1887-91; Professor of Marine << ngineering and Principal Graduate 
School of Naval Architecture and MarineEngineering, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1891-1904. 

HARRIS JOSEPH RYAN, Professor of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. 9 Santa Inez St. 

M. B., Cornell University, 1887. With Western Engineering < 'o., Lincoln, 
Neh., 1887-88; Instructor in Physios, Cornell Universi y, 1888-89, Assist- 
ant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1889-9S, Associate Professor, 
1893-9f», Professor, 1895-1906; Judge, Board of Awards, World's Fair, 
Chicago, 1893; U. S. Government Delegate, International Bleotrical Con- 
gress, St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 
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GEORGE HEMPL, Professor of Germanic Philology. 

20 Lasuen St. 
A. B., University of Micbigan, 1879; Ph. D., University of Jena, 1889; 
lili. D., University of Wisconsin, 1904. Principal, Saginaw (Mich.) H. S., 
1879-82, La Porte (Ind.) H. S., 1882-84; Instructor in German, Johns Hop- 
kins University* 1884-86; Student, Universities of Gottingen, Tllbingen, 
Strassburg, Jena, and Berlin, 1886-89; Assistant Professor of English, 
University of Michigan, 1889-93, Junior Professor, 1893-97, Professor of 
English Philology and General Linguistics, 1897-19^6; Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Chicago, Summer Quarter, 1897; President of the 
American Dialect Society, 1900-05; President of the Modem Language 
Association. 1902-03; President of the American Philological Association, 
1903-04; Chairman of the Department of History of Language, Congress 
of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis, 1904. 

EPHRAIM DOUGLASS ADAMS, Professor of History. 

9 Alvarado Row. 

A. B., University of Michigan, 1887, Ph. D., 1890. Principal of High School, 
McGregor, la., 1887; Principal of High School, Saginaw (Mich.), 1889; 
Special Agent in Charge of Street Railways, Eleventh Census. Washing- 
ton. D. C, 1890; Assistant Professor and afterward Professor of European 
History, University of Kansas, 1891-1902. 

EDWARD CURTIS FRANKLIN, Professor of Organic 
Chemistry. iii6 Ramona St. 

B. S., ITniversity of Kansas, 1888, M. S„ 1890; Ph. D., Johns Hopkins Uiji- 
versity, 1894. Chemist to the Palo Alto Plantation and Sugar Factoiy, 
Donaldsville, Ga., 1888; Chemist to the Belle Vista Mining and Milling 
Co., Los QuemadoSiCosta Bica, 1897; Instructor in Chemistry, University 
of Kansas, 1888-90; Student at Berlin, 1890-91; Assistant in Chemistry, 
University of Kansas. 1891-^3; Associate Professor, 1894-^9, Professor of 
Physical Chemistry, 1899-1903. 

ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY, Professor of Education. 

1345 Webster St. 
A. B., Indiana University, 1891; A. M., Columbia University, 1902, Ph. D., 
1905. Instructor In Science, Bldgev^lUe, College (Ind.), 1891; Professor of 
Physical Science. Vincennes University (Ind.), 1891-93, President. 1893-96; 
Superintendent of City Schools, San Diego, Cal., 1896-98. 

ALPHONSO GERALD NEWCOMER, Professor of Eng- 
lish. Forest Court 

A. B., University of Michigan, 1887; A. M., Cornell University, 1888. Fel- 
low in Classics, Cornell University, 1887-88; Principal, Mt. Morris (III.) 
H. S., 1888-89; Instructor in Latin and French, Knox College, 1889-91. 

CHARLES HENRY HUBERICH, Professor of Law. 

318 Lincoln Ave. 

LL. B., University of Texas 1897, LL. M., 1898; D. C. L., Yale University, 
1899; J U.D., University of Heldelberg,1905. Student, Universities of Ber- 
lin and Heidelberg, 1899-1900; Instructor in Political Science and Law, 
University of Texas, 1900-03, Adjunct Professor, 1903-05. 

tSTEWART WOODFORD YOUNG, Professor of Physical 
Chemistry. [Morgan Hill] 

B. S., Cornell University, 4890. Assistant in Chemistry, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1890^1 ; Instructor in Chemistry, Swarthmore College, 1801-93. 

ARTHUR BRIDGMAN CLARK, Associate Professor of 

Drawing. College Terrace. 

B. Ar., Syracuse University. 1888, M. Ar.. 1891. Director of Trade Schools ' 
and Instr ctor in Drawing. New York State Reformatory, Slmlra, N. Y., 
1888-89; Instructor in Architecture Syracuse University, 1889-92. 
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FRANK MACE McFA RIBAND, Associate Professor of His- 
tology, 943 Scott St. 

Ph. B., De Pauw University, 1889; A. M., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
1893 ; Ph. D. , University of Wlirzburg, 1896. As&istant in Biology, De Pauw 
University, 1888-89; Professor of Biology, Olivet College, 1889-93; Student, 
Wllrzburg, Ztirich, and Naples, 1894-96. 

GEORGE CLINTON PRICE, Associate Professor of Zool- 
ogy. 5 Salvatierra St. 

B. S., De Pauw University, 1890; Ph. D., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
1897. Student in Biology, Johns Hopkins University, 1890-92, University 
of Munich, 1895-96. 

tJOHN CHARLES LOUNSBURY FISH, Associate Profes- 
sor of Civil Engineering. [Corsica, Pa.] 

C. E., Cornell University, 1892. Instructor in Civil Engineering. Cornell 
University, 1892-98; Division Engineer, L. S. & M. S. Railway, 1906-07. 

GUIDO HUGO MARX, Associate Professor of Mechanical 

Engineering. 356 Lincoln Ave. 

' M. E., Cornell University, 1893. With Gleason Tool Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
1893-94; withBement Miles & Co., Philadelphia, 1894-95. 

CLYDE AUGUSTUS DUNIWAY, Associate Professor of 
History. 5 Alvarado Row. 

A. B., Cornell University, 1892; A. M., Harvard University, 1894, Ph. D., 
1897. Instructor in History, Harvard University and Badcliffe College, 
1896-97. 

GEORGE ARCHIBALD CLARK, Secretary to the Presi- 
dent. 7 Alvarado Row. 

B. Ij., University of Minnesota, 1891. Secretary, U. S. Fur Seal Commis- 
sion, 1896-98. 

GEORGE JAMES PEIRCE, Associate Professor of Botany 

and Plant Physiology. 943 Bryant St. 

B. S., Harvard University, 1890; Ph. D., University of Leipzig, 1894. 
Assistant in Botany, Harvard University and Radclifle College, 1890-^2; 
Parker Fellow in Harvard University, studying in Bonn. Leipzig, and 
Munich, 1892-94; Assistant Professor of Botany, Indiana University, 

1895-©7. 

tHERMAN DE CLERCQ STEARNS, Associate Professor 

of Physics. [Monrovia, Cal.] 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University," 1892; A. M., 1893. Student, Univer- 
sity of Berlin, 1897>96. 

OLIVER MARTIN JOHNSTON, Associate Professor of 

Romanic Languages. 4 Alvarado Row. 

A. B . Mississippi College, 1890, A. M., 1892; Ph. D., Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, 1896. Principal, Preparatory department, Mississippi College, 
1890-91, Professor of English, 1891-93; Fellow in Johns Hopkins University, 
1895-96; Lecturer in French Philology, Byrn Mawr College, 1896-97. 

MELVIN GILBERT DODGE, Associate Librarian. 

Menlo Heights. 

A. B., Hamilton College, 1890, A. M., 1894. Librarian, Hamilton College, 
1892-1901. 
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JOHN FLESHER NEWSOM, Associate Professor of Min- 
ing. 121 Waverly St. 

A. B., Indiana TTniyersityi 1891; A. M., Leiand Stanford Jr. Uniyersityr 
1893, Pli. D., 190L Assistant, Arkansas Geological Survey, 1891-95; In- 
structor in Geology, Indiana University, 1894-96, Assistant Professor, 

1896-98. 

HENRY WINCHESTER ROLFE, Associate Professor of 
Greek. 1057 Ramona St. 

A. B., Amherst College, 1880, A. M., 1885. Student, University of Leipzig, 
1881-83; Instructor in English, Cornell University, 188S-85; Professor of 
Latin, Swarthmore College, 18^-90 ; Lecturer on Latin Literature to Post- 
graduate Students, University of Pennsylvania, 1891-9S; University Ex- 
tension Lecturer, 1891-1900, 

DAVID CHARLES GARDNER, Chaplain. 

lA Alvarado Row. 

Scholar, Lord Soudaxuore's School, Hereford, England; Student under 
Farquhar MoKerrow, Usb Grammar School, Monmouthshire, England ; 
Graduate, Church Divinity School of the Pacific, San Mateo, 1897; Curate, 
St. James Mission, San Francisco, 1898; Rector of All Saints^ Church, 
Palo Alto, 1898-1908. 

HAROLD HEATH, Associate Professor of Zoology. 

1147 Ramona St. 
A. B„ Ohio Wesley an University, 1893; Ph. D. University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1898. Assistant in Biology, Ohio Wesley an University, 1891-93; 
Professor of Biology, University of the Pacific, 1893-94; Harrison Fellow 
in Zoology. University of Pennsylvania, 1896-98. 

WILLIAM FREEMAN SNOW, Associate Professor of Hy- 
giene, 9 Salvatierra St. 

A. B., Leiand Stanford Jr. University, 1896, A. M., 1897; M. D., Cooper 
Medical College, 1900. Student, Johns Hopkins Medical School, 1901-OS, 

HANS FREDERIK BLICHFELDT, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics. College Terrace. 

A. B., Leiand Stanford Jr. University, I896; Ph. D., University of Leipzig, 

1898. 

ALBERT ALLYN YOUNG, Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics. 1027 Emerson St. 

Ph. B., Hiram College, 1894; Ph. D., University of Wisconsin^ 1902. Stu- 
dent Clerk, United States Census, 189&<1900; University Fellow in Eco- 
nomics, University of Wisconsin, 1900-01, Instructor, 1901-02; Instructor 
in Economics, Western Reserve University, 1902-04, Associate Professor, 
1904; Assistant Professor of Finance, Dartmouth dollege, 1904-05; Assis- 
tant Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin, 1906-06. 

THORSTEIN B. VEBLEN, Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics. Cedro Cottage. 

A. B., Carleton College, 1880; Ph. D., Yale University, 1884. Graduate Stu- 
dent, Johns Hopkins University ; Fellow in Economics and Finance, Cor- 
nell University, 1891-92; Fellow in Political Economy, University of Chi- 
cago, 1892-93, Reader. 1893-94, Associate, 1894-96, Instructor, 1896-1900, 
Assistant Professor, 1900-06. 

tALBERT CONSER WHITAKER, Associate Professor of 

Economics. [New York City.] 

A. 3., Leiand Stanford Jr. University, 1899; Ph.D., Columbia University, 
1904. Scholar in Eoonomios, Columbia University. 1899-1900,Fellow,1900-01 ; 
Student, University of Berlin, 1901-08; Lecturer m Eoonomioa and Social 
Science, Columbia university, 1906-07. 
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ARTHUR MARTIN CATHCART, Associate Professor of 

Law. 233 Addison Ave. 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1896. Student, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1896-67; Registered Office Clerk with Attorneys of Colorado Supreme 
Court, 1900-02; Attorney-at-Law, Colorado Springs, Col., 190S-O4. 

ROBERT ECKLES SWAIN, Associate Professor of Chem- 
istry. 638 Channing Ave. 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1899: M. S., Yale University 1901, 
Pli. D., 1904. 

tGEORGE THOMAS CLARK, Librarian. 

Public Library, San Francisco. 

B. S. .University of Cal ifornia, 1886 ; Assistant Librarian .University of Oal - 
ifomia, 1886-«7; Deputy State Librarian, California State Library, 1887-90. 
Classifier, 1890-94; Librarian, San Francisco Public Library, 1894-1907. 

GEORGE HENRY BOKE, Lecturer in Law. 

2516 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley. 

Ph. B., University of California, 1894; A. M., Harvard University, 1900, 
LL. B., 1905. Principal of High School and Supervising Principal of 
Schools, San Rafael, 1895-98; Fellow in Jurisprudence, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1898-1900; Instructor in Jurisprudence, University of California, 
1900-08, Assistant Professor of Law, 1903-05, Associate Professor of Juris- 
prudence, since 1905. 

IMORRIS ELMER DAILEY, Lecturer in Education. 

San Jose. 

A. M., Indiana university, 1897; LL. D., Drake university, 1901. Superin- 
tendent of City Schools, Fresno, Cal., 1897-99; Vice-President and Teacher 
of History, San Jose State Normal School, 1899-1900, President since 1900. 

KARL G. RENDTORFF, Assistant Professor of German. 

1130 Bryant St. 

A. M., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1894, Ph. D., 1896. Student, Uni- 
versity of Giessen, 1884-85, University of Kiel, 1885-91. 

FREDERICK JOHN ROGERS, Assistant Professor of 
Physics. 4 Lasuen St. 

M. S., Cornell University, 1891. Instructor in Physics, Cornell Univer- 
sity, 1892-1900. 

tLILLIEN JANE MARTIN, Assistant Professor of Psychol- 
ogy. [In Europe.] 

A. B., Vassar College, 1880. Teacher of Science, Indianapolis High School, 
1880-89; Vice-Principal and Head of Department of Science, Girls' High 
School, San Francisco, 1889-94 ; Student, University of Gottingen, 1894-98. 

COLBERT SEARLES, Assistant Professor of Romanic 

Languages. 521 Melville Ave. 

A. B., Wesleyan University, 1895; Ph. D., University of Leipzig, 1899. 
Instructor in French and Italian, Indiana University, 1899-1900; Asso- 
ciate Professor of Bnglish and Modem Languages, University of Arkan- 
sas, 1900-01. 
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RAYMOND MACDONALD ALDEN, Assistant Professor 

of English Literature and Rhetoric. 

731 Hamilton Ave. 

A. B., University of Pennsylvania, 1894;. A. M., Harvard University, 1896; 
Ph. D., University of Pennsylvania, 189S. Instructor in English, CJolum- 
bian University, Washington, D. C, 1894-95; Assistant in English, Har- 
vard University, 1896-97; Senior Fellow in English, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1898-99, Instructor, 1899-1901. 

WILLIAM ALPHA COOPER, Assistant Professor of Ger- 
man. I II I Emerson St. 

A. B,, Marietta College, 1892, A. M., 1897. Student, Universities of Bonn, 
Leipzig, and Paris, 1892-94; Instructor in German and French, Marietta 
College, 1895-99, Professor, 1899-1901. 

JEFFERSON ELMORE, Assistant Professor of Latin. 

1 134 Emerson Sc. 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1895, A. M., 1895, Ph. D., 1901. Prin- 
cipal of Merced County High School, 1895-97; Student, Universities of 
Bonn and Berlin, 1901-03. 

JOHN OTTERBEIN SNYDER, Assistant Professor of Zo- 
ology. 627 Webster St. 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr University, 1897, A. M., 1899. 

HARRY ALVIN MILLIS, Assistant Professor of Econom- 
ics. * 757 Channing Ave. 

A. B., Indiana University, 1895, A. M., 1896; Ph. D.. University of Chicago, 
1899. Reference Librarian, John Crerar Library, Chicago. 1899-1902; Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Sociology, University of Arkansas, 1903-03. 

JAMES ROLLIN SLONAKER, Assistant Professor of 
Physiology. 334 Kingsley Ave. 

B, S., University of Wisconsin, 1893; Ph. D., Clark University* 1896. Fel- 
low in Biology, Clark University, 1893-96; United States Fish Commis- 
sion, Woods HoU, Mass., summer, 1895; Instructor in Zoology, Indiana 
University, 1896-99, Indiana University Biological Station, 1896-1900; As- 
sistant Professor of Zoology, Indiana University, 1899-1901; Research 
Assistant in Neurology, University of Chicago, 1901-02, Associate in Neu- 
rology, 1902-03. 

WILLIAM RANKINE ECKART, Assistant Professor of 

Mechanical Engineering. 1125 Ramona St. 

M. E., Cornell University, 1895, Mechanical Engineer, Siemens Halske 
Electric Co., Chicago, 1895-96; Construction Engineer, Allison Branch 
Mine, Grass Valley, Cal., 1896-98; Testing Work for Fraser & Chalmers, 
in Hawaii and Mexico, 1898-99; with W. R Eckart, Consulting Engineer, 
Hydraulic Power Plants and Mining Work. 1899-1903; Consulting Engi- 
neer, Geary St. P. & O. R. R., San Francisco, 1902-04. 

HALCOTT CADWALADER MORENO, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Applied Mathematics. 329 Lincoln Ave. 

A. B.. University of Georgia, 1893, A. M.. 1894, B. L., 1896; Ph. D , Clark 
University, 1900. Tutor In Mathematics, University of Georgia, 1893-97; 
Scholar and b'ellow in Mathematics, Clark University, 1897-1900; Assist- 
ant in Mathematics, Clark University, 1900-01. 

CLARA S. STOLTENBERG, Assistant Professor of Physi- 
ology. 15 Salvatierra St. 
A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1896, A. M., 1897. 
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$SAMUEL SWAYZE SEWARD, Jr., Assistant Professor of 
English. [Reno, Nevada.] 

A. B., Columbia College, 1898; A. M., Columbia University, 1897. Scholar 
in Xiiterature, Columbia University, 1*896-97, Assistant in Literature, 
189T*d9; Student, Oxford University, 1899-1900. 

BENJAMIN OLIVER FOSTER, Assistant Professor of 

Latin. 3 Salvatierra St. 

A. B., Ijeland Stanford Jr. University, 1895; A. M., Harvard University » 
1897, Pli. D., 1899. Parker PeJlow of Harvard University, studying in the 
American School ' f Olaswical Studies in Rome, 1^9-1900; Acting Profes- 
sor of Latin and Greek, State Normal College of Michigan, 1900-01. 

DORSEY ALFRED LYON, Assistant Professor of Metal- 
lurgy. College Terrace. 
A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University. 1898; A. M., Harvard University, 
1902. Assistant in Chemistry, Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1897-98; 
Instructor in Geology, University of Washington, 1898-99, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mining and Metallurgy, 189&-1900. Professor of Mining an 
Metallurgy audDean of the School of Mines, 1900-01; Graduate Stud ent> 
Harvard University, 1901-02; with United States Smelting Co., Utab, 1902. 

HENRY LEWIN CANNON, Assistant Professor of History. 

1235 Webster St. 

A, B., Western Reserve Uiiivcrsity, 1893; Ph. D., University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1898. Student, Harvard University, 1893-94. Yale University, 
1896-97; Fellow in European History, University of Pennsylvania, 1897-98; 
Instructor in History, University of Cincinnati, 1900-03. 

HOWARD JUDSON HALL, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish. 207 Addison Ave, 

B. S., Michigan State Agricultural College, 1890; A. B., Leland Stanford 
Jr. University, 1896; A. M., Harvard University. 1900. Professor of Eng- 
lish and Librarian, University of Arizona, 1891-1904 

AUSTIN FLINT ROGERS, Assistant Professor of Mineral- 
ogy and Petrography. 727 Cowper St. 

A. B., University of Kansas, 1899, A. M , 1900; Ph. D., Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1902. Assistant in Mineralogy, University of Kansas, 1898-1900; As- 
sistant Geologist, University Geological Survey of Kansas, 1898-1900, 
1903; Fellow in Mineralogy, Columbia University, 190'»-02, Tutor in Miner- 
alogy, 1902-05. 

MACY MILLMORE SKINNER, Assistant Professor of 

German. 10 Alvarado Row. 

A. B., Harvard University, 1894, A. M., 1895, Pb. D., 1897. Harvard Fellow, 
University of Strassburg, 1897-98, University of Berlin, 1898-99; Instructor 
in German, Harvard University, 189^1905. 

ELMER RE<>INALb DREW, Assistant Professor of Phys- 
ics. ^ 1321 Waverly St. 

B S., University of California, 1888; Ph. D., Cornell University. 1903. Stu- 
dent, University of Chicaiiro, 1897-98, University of Berlin. 1903-05; Assist- 
ant in Pfeysios, University of California, 1889-92, Instructor, 1892-1902. 

LEE EMERSON BASSETT, Assistant Professor of Elocu- 
tion. 7 Salvatierra St. 

A. B., Leland Stanford- Jr. University, 1901. Graduate Cumnoet School 
of Oratory, Los Angeles, 1898; Instructor In Public Speaking, University 
of Southern California, 1898-99; Instructor in Elocution, Long Beach, CaL, 
summer school, 1898; Student, Sch#ol of Ezpresdion, Boston, 190;. 

JAbsent on leave, second semester, 190C-07. 
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HENRY SUZZALLO, Assistant Professor of Education. 

158 Encina Hall. 

A. B., tieland Stanford Jr. UniversltT, 1899; AM., Columbia University, 
1908, Ph. D., 1905 Principal, Rural school, Alviso, Cal., 1896-97; Principal, 
Elementary School, Alameda, Cal., 1899-1901; Graduate Scholar, Teach- 
ers' College, 19 )l-02, Fellow, 1903-04; Instructor, San Francisco State Nor- 
mal School, 1902-03; Deputy Superintendent of City Schools, San Fmn- 
cisco, 190S-04; Lecturer in Education, Teachers* College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1904-05. 

tANSTRUTHER ABERCROMBIE LAWSON, Assistant 
Professor of Botany. [In Europe.] 

B. S., University of California, 1897, M. S., 1898; Ph D., University of Chi- 
cago. 1901 ; Fellow In Botany, University of Chicago, 1900-01. 

ERNEST WHITNEY. MARTIN, Assistant Professor of 
Latin. 525 Lincoln Ave. 

A. B., University of Chicago. 1900; A. M., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
1908. Instructor in Latin and Greek, Private School, Clarinda, la., 1895-96; 
Principal of High School, 1896-98; Student, University of Berlin, and 
American School of Classical Studies, Rome, 1900-01. 

KENNETH LIVERMORE CURTIS, Assistant Professor 
of Electrical Engineering. 8 Alvarado Row. 

B. S. , University of Colora<1o, i90l ; E. E,, Lei and Stanford Jr University, 
1906. With General J-: lee trie Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 1901-03 

HENRY DAVID GRAY, Assistant Professor of English. 

219 Addison Ave. 

Ph. B., Colgate University, 1897; A.M., Columbia University. 1898. Ph. D., 
1904. Assistant in German and French. Colgate Academy, 1896-07; Uni- 
versity Scholar. Columbia University, 1898-1900; Instructor in Dramatic 
Literature, American Academy of Dramatic Arts, 1900-02; Instructor in 
English, University of Texas, 1902-05; Lecturer in English, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Summer Session, 1905. 

WILLIAM DINSMORE BRIGGS, Assistant Pr.ofessor of 
English. 315 Melville Ave. 

A. B.. Leiand Stanford Jr. University, 1896; A. M.. Harvard University, 
1899. Ph. U., 1900. Student, Johns Hopkins University, 1896-97; Instructor 
in English and German, University of Vermont, 1900-01; Instructor in 
English, Western Reserve University, 1901-06. 

LE ROY ABRAMS, Assistant Professor of Botany. 

158 Encina Hall. 

A. B., Leiand Stanford Jr. University, 1899, A. M*., 1^02 Acting Profes- 
sor of Botany, University of Idahi, 1899-1900; Assistant in Botany, Leiand 
Stanford Jr. University, 1900-02, Instructor, 1902-04; Fellow In Botany, 
Columbia University, 1904-05; Assistant Curator, Division of Plants, 
United Std.tes National Museum, since 1905. 

WESLEY NEWCOMB HOHFELD, Assistant professor of 

Law. . 4 Lasuen St. 

A, B . University of California, 1901; LL. B., Harvard University, 1904. 
S^an Francisco Harvard Club Fellow at Harvard University, 1901^2; At- 
torney at Law, practicing in San Francisco, 1904-05; Instructor, Hastings 
Law College, University of California, 1905. 
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tSIDNEY DEAN TOWNLEY, Assistant Professor of Ap- 

plied Mathematics. Ukiah, Cal. 

B. S., University of Wisconsin, 1890, M. S., 1892; D. So., TTniverstty of 
Michigan, 1897. Fellow in Astronomy, University of Wisconsin, 1890-91, 
Assistant in Astronomy and Mathematics, 1891-92; Hearst Fellow in As- 
tronomy, University of California (Lick Observatory), 1892-93; Instructor 
in Astronomy, University of Michigan, 1893-95, 1896-98; Student, Univer- 
sities of Berlin and Munich, 1895-96; Instructor in Practical Astronomy, 
University of California, 1898-1903, Lecturer in Astronomy, 1904-07; Astron- 
omer in Charge of International Latitude Observatory, 1903-07. 

yAMES MARVIN MOTLEY, Assistant Professor of Polit- 
ical Science. Aurora, N. Y. 

A. B., William Jewell College, 1901, A. M., 1904; Ph. D., Johns Hopkins 
University, 1906. Fellow in Economics, Johns Hopkins University, 1904, 
Instructor, 1906; Acting Secretary, Baltimore Federated Charities, 1905; 
Professor of Economics and Sociology, Wells College, 1906-07. 

JOHN EZRA Mcdowell, Assistant Registrar. 

20 Lasuen St. 

A. B., Lei and Stanford Jr. University, 1900. 

mENRY WALDGRAVE STUART, Assistant Professor of 

Philosophy. Lake Forest 111. 

Ph. B , University of California, 1893; Ph. D., University of Chicago, 1900. 
Teacher, HoUister (Oal.) H. S., 1893-94; Fellow in Political Economy* 
University of Chicago, 1894-96; Instructor (pro tem) in Economics and 
Psychology, Washington University, St. Louis, 1896-97; Teacher. Central 
School, Oakland (Cal.), 1897-98; Principal, Woodland (Oal.) H. S.. 1898-99; 
Fellow in Philosophy, University of Chicago, 1899-1900; Instructor in Eco- 
nomics and History, Ripon College, 1900-01; Instructor in Philosophy, 
State University ol Iowa, 1901-04; Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Lake Forest College, 1904-06, Acting Professor, 1906-07. 

CLIFFORD GILMORE ALLEN, Assistant Professor of 

Romanic Languages. 321 Melville Ave. 

A. B., Boston Universitv, 1900; A. M,. Leland Stanford Jr. University, 
1903; Doc tear de T Dniversit6de Paris, 1906. Student. University of Paris, 
1903-04; Fellow of Boston University and Student of Universities of Paris 
and Madrid, 1904-05. 

WILLIAM ALBERT MANNING, Assistant Professor of 

Mathematics. 329 Lincoln Ave. 

A, B , Willamette University, 1900; A M., Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity, 1902, Ph. D., 1904. 

JOSEPH GRANT BRO,WN; Assistant Professor of Physics. 

1013 Ramona St. 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1901, A.M., 1903. 

^ALBERT LEON GUERARD, Assistant Professor of 

French. Williamstown, Mass. 

Agveg4 de r University de Paris, 1906. Instructor in the Romanic Lan- 
guages, Williams College, 1906-07. 

LUTHER BURBANK, Lecturer on Plant Evolution. 

Santa Rosa, Cal. 

JULIUS EMBRET PETERSON, Foreman of the Forge. 

660 Homer Ave. 
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EDWIN CHAPIN STARKS, Curator in Zoology. 

II 15 Ramona St. 
Assistant In United States Bureau of Biological Survey, 1897-99; Curator" 
of the Museum^ trniversity of Washington, 1899-1900. 

tALVIN JOSEPH COX, Instructor in Chemistry. 

[Manila, P. I.] 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1901, A. M., 1902; Ph. D.» University 
of Breslau, 1904. 

CHARLES FREDERICK SCHMUTZLER, Instructor in 

German. 219 Ramona St. 

A. B.. Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1898, A. M., 1899. Student, Univer- 
sity of Berlin, 1903-04. 

EDWARD JOHN STANLEY, Instructor in Pattern Mak- 
ing. 433 Hawthorne Ave. 

Machinist with Pacific Iron Works, San Francisco, 1878-79; Pattern 
Maker, 1880-86; Foreman, Pattern Shop, Union Iron Works, San Fran- 
cisco, 1886-1901. 

tHALBERT WILLIAM CHAPPEL, Instructor in Hygiene. 

[New York City.] 
A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1901, LL. B., 1903 A. M., 1906. 

JAMES BENNETT LIGGETT, Instructor in Foundry 
Practice. 424 Lytton Ave. 

Apprentice and Foundry Moulder, Falls Rivet and Machine Co., Cuyahoga 
Falls, O., 1883-88, Webster, Camp & Lane, Akron, O , 1888-93. Bowler & 
Co., Cleveland. O., 1893-98; Foundry Foreman, City Foundry Co., Cleve- 
land, O., 1898*99; Foreman, Born Steel Range Co., Cleveland, O., 1899-1908; 
Foreman of Fpundry, Westinghouse Electric Co., Cleveland, O., 1903. 

CHLOE LESLEY STARKS, Instructor in Drawing. 

H15 Ramona St. 

tSTANLEY SMITH, Instructor in Romanic Languages. 

[In Europe.] 
A B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1903, A. M., 1905. 

THEODORE PALMATEER, Foreman of the Machine 
Shop. Mayfield. 

tPAYSON JACKSON TREAT, Instructor in History. 

[In Europe.] 
A. B., Wesley an University, 1900; A. M., Columbia University, 1903 

SAMUEL BARCLAY CHARTERS, Jr., Instructor in Elec- 
trical Engineering. 750 Bryant St. 

M. E., Cornell University, 1904. Delegate International Electrical Con- 

gross, St. Louis Exposition, 1904 ; with Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
ompany. Pittsburg, Pa., 1904-05. 

LEON PATTESON LEWIS, Instructor in Law. 

561 Middlefield Road. 
Ph. B., University of Chicago, i903, J. D., 1905. 

HUBERT HARRY HALL, Instructor in Civil Engineering. 

21 Salvatierra St. 
A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1904. 
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RENNIE WILBUR DOANE, Instructor and Curator in 
Entomology. 808 Waverly St. 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1896 Assistant in Zoology and 
Botany, Washington State College, 1896-99, Assistant Professor of Zool- 
ogy and EntomoloRy, 1899-1901 ;' Superintendent Fisheries Experiment 
Station, Keyport, Wn., 1901-03. 

HOMER PRICE EARLE, Instructor in Romanic Languages. 

3 Salvatierra St. 

A, B., Lei and Stanford Jr. University, 1904. Student, Johns Hopkins 
University, 1904-06. 

i-FRANK ERNEST THOMPSON, Instructor in Education. 

[New York City.] 

A. 6., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1901. Assistant in Education, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1901-02; Instructor, San Francisco State 
Normal School. 1903-03; Instructor in Education and Director of Training 
School, San Diego Stat© Normal School, 1903-06; Graduate Scholar Teach- 
ers' College, Columbia University, 1906, Fellow, 1907. 

LAWRENCE EDMINSTER CUTTER, Instructor in Me- 
chanical Engineering. ' Mountain View. 

A. B., LeU^d Stanford Jr. University, 1906.. 

MARY ISABEL McCRACKEN, Instructor in Bionomics. 

15 Salvatierra St. 
A. B., Lei and Stanford Jr. University, 1904, A. M., 1905, 

FREDERICK ALEXANDER MANCHESTER, Instructor, 
in English. 720 Cowp^r St. [ 

A. B., University of Wisconsin 1904, A. M., 1905. Scholar in English, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 1904-05, Fellow in English, 1905-06. 

LESTER LEVI CARTER, Instructor in Civil Engineering. 

191 Encina Hall. 
A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. Univer-ity, 1906. 

* CHARLES ANDREW HUSTQN, Instructor in Law. 

561 Middlefield Road. 

A. B„ University of Chicago, 1902. Fellow in Political Economy, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1902-03, Assistant in Rhetoric, 1903-04, Associate in 
Rhetoric, 1904-06. 

ROYCE REED LONG, Instructor in Hygiene. 

Channing Ave. 

Physical Director, Young Men's Christian Association, Dixon, Illinois, 
1897-98, Aurora, 111., 1899-1900; Assistant in Encina Gymnasium, 1902-04; 
Directo of Vanderbilt University Gymnasium, 1904-06. 

W^ILLIAM ORVILLE MENDENHALL, Instructor in Ap- 
plied Mathematics. 412 Cowper St. 

A. B. Penn College, 1900, A. M., 1901; A. B., Haverford College, 1901. *Prln- 
.cipal, Pleasant Plain Academv (la.), 1901-02; Professor of Mathematics, 
Wilmington College, 1903-04; Student, Clark University, 1904-05. 



tAhsent on leave, 1908-07. 
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CHARLES NORMAN CROSS, Instructor in Mechanical 

Engineering. 253 Homer Ave. 

M. B., Cornell University, 1906. Assistant Engineer liong Island State 
Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1905; Dynamo and Switchboard Attendant with 
the New York Edison Co., New York City, 1905-06; Electrician with the 
Lackawanna Steel Co,, Buffalo, N. Y., 1906. 

IGEORGE HOLLAND SABINE, Instructor in Philosophy. 

Ithaca N. Y. 

A, B , Cornell TTniversity, 1903, Ph. D., 1906. Sage Fellow in Philosophy,. 
Cornell University, 1905-06, Assistant in Philosophy, 1906-07. 

WALTER KENRICK FISHER, Instructor in Zoology. 

471 Melville Ave. 
A. B., Lieland Stanford Jr. University, 1901, A. M., 1903, Ph. D.. 1906. 

JOHN PEARCE MITCHELL, Instructor in Chemistry. 

235 Embarcadero Road. 

A. B., Lei and Stanford Jr. University, 1903, A. M., 1904. Student, Univer- 
sity of Leipzlsr, 1904-05. 

WILLIAM HENRY SLOAN, Instructor in Chemistry. 

235 Webster St. 
A. B. Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1903, A. M., 1905, Assistant Chem- 
ist, SanFranoisco Board of Health, 1905-06. 

BRUNO BOEZINGER, Instructor in German. 

^ 329 University Ave. 

A. B„ Port Worth University. 1894, A. M., 1895. Instructor in German,. 
North Texas Normal School, 1895-98; Principal, German Department, 
San Antoni'^ (Tex.) H. S., 1899-1906; Instructor in German, Summer School, 
University of Texas, 1896. . 

THERESA PEET RUSSELL, Instructor in English. 

12 Lasuen St 

Ph. B., State University of Iowa. 1895. Teacher in Denison Normal School,. 
1895-96; Principal Vilisoa High School, 1896-98: Graduate Student at 
Radcliffe College, 1898-99; Teacher in Anamosa High School, 1899-1900. 

LOUIS JOHN MAYREIS, Instructor in Metallurgy. 

16 Salvatierra St. 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1907. 

FLORENCE LUNDBORG, Instructor in Drawing. 

1524 Union St., San Francisco 

Art Student, Hopkins Art School, San Francisco, 18Pa-97; Studied in 
Paris and Florence, 1897-1900; Professiocal work in Book Illustrating 
and Mural Decoration. 1895-1906. 

^HERMANN JOHANN HILMER, Instructor in German. 
A. B., University of Michigan, 1904. 

tJOHN FRANCIS COWAN, Acting Instructor in Physiol- 
ogy. [New York City.] 

A. B , Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1902. 

HARRY BAKER HUMPHREY, Acting Instructor in Bot- 
aii^. ' 1 103 Ramona St. 

B. S., University of Minnesota, 1899. ' 



:tBeginnlng August, 1907. 
fAbsent on leave, 1906-07. 
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WILLIAM EDMUND BURKE, Acting Instructor in Chem- 
istry. 603 Lytton Ave. 

CATHERINE LEOTA FIELDS, Acting Instructor in Eng- 
lish. 10 Salvatierra St. 
A. B., LeIaDd Stanford Jr. University, 1903. 



ASSISTANTS 

German 
ADELE MEYER. 

Romanic Languages 

LILIAN GERTRUDE FLEISHER. 

B. li., University of California, 1904. 

MERCEDES MARIA DE LUNA. 
EDWIN HUME SKINNER. 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1903. 

English 
LOUISE KATE FLEMING, 

A. B., Lei and Stanford Jr. University, 1906. 

EDITH R. MIRRIELEES. 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr, University, 1907. 

ALICE MAY ROBBINS. 

A. B., Mills College, 1906. 

HELEN THOBURN. 
WALTER YEELING WENTZ. 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1906. 

Education 

I^EBECCA BEATRICE FRENCH. 184 S. ist St., San Jose 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1905. 

History 

CHARLOTTE MABLE LORD. 526 Waverly St. 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1902, A. M., 1905. 

Economics 

IRA BROWN CROSS. 

A. B., University of Wisconsin, 1905, A. M., 1906. 

Drawing 

MAUD HOUSTON LANKTREE. 

A. B., University of California, 1902. 

Mathematics 
SADIE LOIS GILMORE. 



1 130 Bryant St. 

27 Roble Hall 

12 Lasuen St. 
228 Bryant St. 



1139 Ramona St. 

331 Hamilton Ave. 

22 Lasuen St. 

I Alvarado Row. 
157 Encina Hall 



Stanford Inn 



II Alvarado Row 



19 Lasuen St. 
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Applied Mathematics 

ROSS DUDLEY BRACKETT. 
CYRIL frank! ELWELL. 
GEORGE WILLIAM McDANIEL. 
EDWARD GWYN SHEIBLEY. 
DONALD STEEL. 
HALBERT RAY THOMAS. 

Physics 

SHIRLEY HYATT. 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1906. 

WENDELL PRESCOTT ROOP. 
PERLEY ASON ROSS. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG TARBELL. 

Chemistry 

BERTON WOODFORD CRANDALL. 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1907. 

JOHN FRANKLIN ELLIS. 
DANE M ANSON GREER. 



13 Encina Hall 

181 Encina Hall 

37 Encina Hall 

146 Encina Hall 

460 Channing Ave. 

235 Emerson St. 

II Roble Hall 

3 Encina Hall 

College Terrace 

8 Encina Hall 

737 Waverly St. 

115 Encina Hall 
8 Salvatierra St. 



A. B., Leland Stanfoid Jr. University, 1906, Chem. E., 1907. 



DENNIS ROBERT HOAGLAND. 
LOVELL LANGSTROTH. 
JACOB MEDAY PRICE. 
EDWARD WALDO RICE. 
HANANIAH HUGH ROSS. 
HAZEL WOOD SEVERY. 
HUGH LESLIE THOMSON. 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1907. 

Botany 
RICHARD MORRIS HOLMAN. 

Systematic Botany 

OLIVE AGATHA HUMPHREY. 

B. S., University of Minnesota, 1899. 

JAMES IRA WILSON McMURPHY. 

Physiology and Histology 
HUBERT OLIVER JENKINS. 
DEXTER NEWELL RICHARDS. 
LEO LEONIDAS STANLEY. 



45 Encina Hall 

I Lasuen St. 

543 Byron St. 

iiA Salvatierra St. ' 

235 Emerson St. 

53 Roble Hall 

6 Lasuen St. 



459 Hamilton Ave. 

1 103 Ramona St. 
College Terrace 



3 Lasuen St. 
35 Encina Hall 
39 Encina Hall 
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Hygiene and Physical Training 

FLORENCE BOLTON. 21 Lasuen St, 

PEARL MYRTLE HORN. ' 34 Roble Hall 

FIELDEN KINLEY. 43 Encina Hall 

EDITH VIRGINIA MATZKE. 1211 Bfyant St 

M. 0-., Woman's Medical College, Philadelphia, 1895. 

VERA TOWNSEND. 414 Bryant St. 

A. B., Lei and Stanford Jr. University, 1901. 

HARRY ALPHONSO WYCKOEF. 342 Homer Ave. 

Zoology 

JOHN ROWLEY, Taxidermist. 505, Everett Ave. 

ROBERT EARL RICHARDSON, Research Assistant. 

A. B., University of Illinois, 1901. 

Entomology and Bionomics 

HOSE W. PATTERSON. 7 Alvarado Row 

A, B., Lei and Stanford Jr. University, 1907. 

EERTHA AMELIA WILTZ. 213 Emerson St. 

Geology and Mining, 

ROY SELDON KELLOGG. 8 Salvatierra St. 

MARGARET POST. 515 Everett St. 

Civil Engineering 

MYRON CARLOS BURR. 80 Encina Hall 

SANFORD BALLARD DOLE. u Lasuen St. 

EVERETT ST. JOHN DUNBAR. 5 Lasuen St. 

WILLIAM WATKIN EDWARDS. 16 Alvarado Row 

€ARL McKEE HOSKINSON. 195 Encina Hall 

ARTHUR DICKINSON HUGHES. 131 Encina Hall 

STUART MOSER. 235 Emerson St. 

CHARLES HUGH PAXTON. 840 Bryant St. 

Mechanical Kngineering , 

WILLIAM LEAVENWORTH DURAND. 2 San Juan St. 
ROBERT RISDON PRATT. 65 Encina Hall 

WILLIAM CHRISTIAN THEILE. 8 Salvatierra St. 
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President's Office 

DAVID TIMMINS FULLAWAY, Stenographer. 

532 Forest Ave. 

JOHN PARKS HEMPHILL. Stenographer. 

69 Encina Hall 

HELEN THOBURN. i Alvarado Row 

Registrar's Office 

tSUSAN BROWN BRISTOL, Secretary in charge of Rec- 
ommendation of Teachers. [London, England.] 
A. B., Leland Stanford Jr University, 1897. 

CECELIA FREEMAN ATHERTON. 19 Lasuen St. 

A . B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1904. 

FRED DAN POST, Stenographer. College Terrace 

HARRIETT BROWN COOLIDGE, Acting Secretary Rec- 
ommendation of Teachers. 440 Cowper St. 
A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1902. 



UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Staff 

FLORENCE HUGHES, Head Cataloguer. 

1248 Waverly St.. 
Cataloguer, Indiana University Liibrary, 1894-98. ^ 

LILLIAN PEARLE GREEN, Reference Librarian. 

15 Lasuen St. 

A. B . Ijsland Stanford Jr. University, 1898; Student, New York State- 
Library School 1900-01. 

ALICE NEWMAN HAYS, Classifier. 

3 Alvarado Row, 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. Uni varsity, 1896; B. L. S., New York State- 
Librarv School, 1903; Assistant, Home Education Department, New York 
State Library, 1901 

MAR;rHA ELIZABETH HAVEN, Supervisor Accessions. 

20 Lasuen St. 

A. B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, 1896; Student, University of Cali- 
fornia (Summer) Library Sobool, 1903. 

HARRIETTS MILES, Supervisor Serials. 

17 Salvatierra St. 

Graduate, Illinois Stale Library School, 1891. Student, University of 
Kansas, 1895, 1898-99. . * 



fAbsent on leave, second semester, 190^-07. 
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HELEN BINNINGER SUTLIFF, Cataloguer. 

15 Salvatierra St. 

A. B , University of Kansas, 1890; Head Cataloguer, University of Kan- 
sas Library, 1891-1905; Cataloguer in Columbia University Library, Sum- 
mer, 1901. 

JOHN EDWARD GOODWIN, Supervisor Stacks and 
Loans. 11 Alvarado Row. 

A. B.» University of Wisconsin, 1901; B. L. S., New York State Library 
School, 1905. Classifier and Cataloguer, Madison (Wis.) Free Library, 
1901-04; Assistant, Legislative Reference Department, Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission, 1903. 

BELLE HEBER THOMPSON, Chief Loan Desk Assistant, 

909 Alma St. 

Assistants 

; MILDRED IRENE CROSIER. u Salvatierra St. 

ELIZABETH HADDEN, Cataloguer. 1157 Ramona St. 

ANNA GERTRUDE HALL. 465 Hamilton Ave, 

ALFRED LAWRENCE KOCHER. San Jose 

BLANCHE JULIA MOBLEY. 757 Channing Ave. 

. LETITIA PATTERSON. 431 University Ave. 

A. B., Lelsnd Stanford Jr. university, 1901. 

SETH BLAINE THOMPSON. 14 Lasuen St. 

MAIDA ROSSITER. 15 Lasuen St. 

A. B., Cornell University. 1903. 

: ELMER ELLIS YOUNG. 85 Encina Hall 

Law Library 

EARL LAMB. 640 S. nth St, San Jose 

A. B., Leiand Stanford Jr. university, 1905. 

ALEXANDER DEUCHAR LARNACK. 635 Bryant St. 

THOMAS EDGAR ROBINSON. College Terrace 



MEMORIAL CHURCH 

tBENJAMIN COLMAN BLODGETT, Organist. 

603 Waverly St. 

Mus. Doc. Oxon., 1877. Student, University and Conservatory of Music, 
Leipzig, 1868-61; Principal of Music School, Pittsfield, Mass., 1865-78; 
Director of Music, Smith College, 1878-1903; Honorary Fellow, London 
Society of Arts and Lett^ s, 1880; Member, Wagner Musib-Verein, Bay- 
reutb, 1888, New York Art Club, 1890. 



fAbsent on leave. 
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LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR MUSEUM 

HARRY C. PETERSON, Curator. 672 Homer Ave. 



ROBLE HALL 

LUCRETIA HOUSTON LANKTREE, Matron. 



Roble Hall 



BUSINESS OFFICE 

CHARLES GARDNER LATHROP, Treasurer and Busi- 
ness Manager. Alta Vista 

DAVID MONASCH, Purchasing Agent, 

Union Trust Bldg., San Francisco 

SAMUEL H. RICH, Cashier. 1158 Ellis St., San Francisco 

H. W. BEEBE, Office Manager. 321 Cowper St. 

R. L. NELSON, Bookkeeper. 319 Alma St. 

ALLEN KNIGHT, Auditor. 502 California St., S. F. 

R. H. WORSLEY, Storekeeper. 760 Bryant St 

FANNIE HADDEN, Stenographer. 1157 Ramona St. 



JEREMIAH CROWLEY, Foreman of the Farm, Mayfield 

M. H. DORGAN, Chief Plumber. Mayfield 

.R. HAMILTON, Chief Carpenter. Mayfield 

:P. J. HEISEL, Chief Electrician. Palo Alto Hotel 

♦C. P. HUGHES, Chief Engineer. Cooksey Lodge 

•CHARLES F. MILLER, Chief Gardener. 315 Lytton Ave. 

A. A. QUINN, Clerk Encina Hall. 553 Forest Ave. 

T. B. SCOTT, Storekeeper Chemical Laboratory. Mayfield 

F. A. STEVENS, Foreman Mechanician Shop. 

430 Tasso St. 

P. J. TULLEY, Chief Painter. Menlo Park 

SALTER UHLMAN, Custodian Mechanical Laboratory. 

420 Emerson St. 



ORGANIZATION 



Foundation 



The founding, at Palo Alto, of "a university for both sexes^ 
with the colleges, schools, seminaries of learning, mechanical 
institutes, museums, galleries of art, and , all other things 
necessary and appropriate to a university of high degree,*' 
was determined upon by the Hon. Leland Stanford and Jane 
Lathrop Stanford, in 1884. In March of the year following 
the Legislature of California passed an Act providing for 
the administration of trust funds in connection with institu- 
tions of lear^yng. November 14, 1885, the Grant of Endow- 
ment was publicly made in accordance with this Act, and 
on the same day the Board of Trustees held its first meeting, 
in San Francisco. The work of construction was at once be- 
gun, and the cornerstone laid May 14, 1887, the nineteenth 
anniversary of the birth of Leland Stanford, Junior. The 
University was formally opened to students October i, 1891. 

Name and Purpose 

*'Since the idea of establishing an institution of this kind^ 
for the benefit of mankind/ 6^me directly and largely from 
our son and only child, Leland, and in the belief that had he 
been spared to advise as to the disposition of our estate, he 
would have desired the devotion of a large portion thereof 
to this purpose, we will that for all time to come the institu- 
tion hereby founded shall bear his name, and shall be known 
as The Leland Stanford Junior University.'' 

The object of the University is "to qualify students for per- 
sonal success and direct usefulness in life"; its purposes, "ta 
promote the public welfare by exercising an influence in 
behalf of humanity and civilization, teaching the blessings of 
liberty regulated by law, and inculcating love and reverence 
for the great principles of government as derived from the 
inalienable rights of man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness." 
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Location 

The University is located on the Palo Alto estate in the 
Santa Clara Valley, thirty-three miles southeast of San Fran- 
cisco, on the Coast Division of the Southern Pacific Railway. 
The estate consists of about nine thousand acres, partly level 
and partly rising into the foothills of the Santa Cruz Range. 
The Bay of San Francisco lies about three miles east of the 
University buildings. Across the bay the Monte Diablo 
Range rises to the height of over four thousand feet, with 
the Lick Observatory crowning Mount Hamilton, the highest 
of the range, plainly visible. To the southwest, between 
the valley and the ocean, is the heavily wooded Santa Cruz 
Range, two thousand to three thousand feet in height. 

The Santa Clara Valley is one of the most attractive por- 
tions of the State in climate, in natural beauty, and in the 
fertility and adaptiveness of its soil to all the varied fruits, of 
California, The characteristics of the climate are its evenness 
of temperature, its pure and bracing air, and its freedom alike 
from the fogs and harsh winds of the coast and from the 
oppressive summer heat of the interior valleys. In winter 
the mercury rarely falls below 30 degrees, and the average 
midday temperature is about 55 degrees; in summer the aver- 
age midday temperature is between 70 degrees and 80 de- 
grees, with the nights below sixty degrees. The rainfall, of 
about fifteen inches, is chiefly confined to the months from 
December to April, inclusive. 

Endowment 

The landed endowment of the University, in addition to 
the Palo Alto estate, consists of the Vina tract, in, Tehama 
County, of fifty- three thousand acres; the Gridley tract, in 
Butte County, of eighteen thousand acres; various tracts of 
minor importance; aad the Stanford residence property in 
San Francisco. The main endowment of the University, con- 
sisting of the greater part of the Stank)rd estate, is vested 
in interest bearing securities. 

Buildings 

The central group of buildings, constituting two quad- 
rangles, the one surrounding the other, is an adaptation of 
the Mission Architecture, and reproduces on an imposing 
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scale the open arches, long colonnades, and red tile roofing 
of the old Spanish Missions of California. The Inner Quad- 
rangle consists of twelve one-story buildings and the Me- 
morial Church, connected by a continuous open arcade, and 
surrounding a court 586 feet long by 246 feet wide, or three 
and a quarter acres. The buildings are of buff sandstone, 
somewhat varied in color, the stonework of broken ashlar, 
with rough rock face, and the roofs covered with red tile. 

The fourteen buildings of the Outer Quadrangle are con- 
structed of the same material and in the same general style 
as the Inner Quadrangle. They are also connected on the 
outer side by open arcades extending entirely around the 
quadrangle. The extreme length of the Outer Quadrangle is 
894 feet. 

The LEI.AND Stanford Junior Museum, a series of con- 
nected buildings in quadrangular form, is situated a quarter 
of a mile from the quadrangles, and on the west side of the 
Palo Alto Avenue. The museum contains the archaeological 
and art collections of the University. 

The Chemistry Building is located between the Quad- 
rangles and the Museum. It consists of two separate struc- 
tures — the main Chemistry Building and the Assaying Lab- 
oratory. 

Behind the central quadrangles are located the workshops 
of the engineering departments, experimental laboratories, 
power-houses, etc. 

The dormitories are east and west of the quadrangles. 
Encina Hall, for young men, is at the east, and has accom- 
modations for three hundred students. RoblE Hall, for 
young women is at the west, and will accommodate one hun- 
dred students. MadroSq Hall is a frame building, at present 
leased to private parties, but receiving only women students. 
It will accommodate about thirty students. 

Encina Gymnasium and Robl^ Gymnasium are substantial 
frame buildings, equipped with the necessary apparatus and 
appliances for physical training. 

The University Inn is a frame building, just east of the 
quadrangles. It is intended primarily as a University com- 
mons for students living on the campus. 

The grounds immediately about the University have been 
reserved, in part for experimental and ornamental purposes, 
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and in part as residence sites for members of the Faculty and 
others who may desire to live on the University campus. 

Scientific Collections 

It is intended to bring together in the museums of the Uni- 
versity a full representation of the natural history and min- 
eral products of California, collections of all books, pam- 
phlets, photographs, and maps bearing upon the early history 
of the West, and full collections of Indian antiquities and 
illustrations of aboriginal life. It is desired to receive dona- 
tions from all persons who are interested in the work and 
who have material of value to the museums. Collections sent 
in this way will be carefully labeled and preserved, and the 
name of the donor will be kept on record. Messrs. Wells, 
Fargo & Co. will transport such gifts to the University free 
of charge, in shipments of fifty pounds or less, from railroad 
points in California. 

Trustees 

The general management and control of the Institution is 
vested in a Board of Trustees originally numbering twenty- 
four, and chosen for life. By a modification of the Founding 
Grant, effected in 1899, the number of trustees was reduced 
to fifteen, with future elections for a term of ten years. The 
Board of Trustees fills all vacancies, elections being by ballot. 
The Founding Grant directs that "the Board of Trustees 
shall annually report all their proceedings to the person, 
who, for the time being, shall fill the office of Governor of 
the State of California, and shall accompany such report 
with a full account of their financial operations for the pre- 
ceding year, and with a statement of the financial affairs of 
the institution." 

The University Faculty 

The power and authority of the University Faculty is 
vested in the Academic Council, consisting of the President 
of the University, the professors and associate professors, 
the librarian, the registrar, such assistant professors as have 
been upon the roll of the faculty for three years, whether as 
assistant professors or instructors,' and such other officers of 
the University or members of the teaching staff as the Aca- 
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demic Council may, with the assent of the Board of Trustees, 
determine. 

All general University regulations, statutes, and rules as to 
matters within the province of the faculty, must be initiated 
in and passed by the Academic Council. The Academic 
Council has general power and responsibility for the internal 
administration of the University, subject to express provi- 
sions contained in the Articles of Organization respecting the 
methods of exercising such powers through the President of 
the University, the Advisory Board, the Standing Commit- 
tees, and the Departmient Faculties. 

The Advisory Board consists of nine members of the rank 
of professor, one from each of the five department groups, 
and four chosen without reference to groups. All executive 
acts of general importance, such as recommendations for 
appointments, promotions, and dismissals, for the creation of 
new departments or chairs, etc., must be submitted by the 
President to the Advisory Board. The Advisoijy Board is 
also privileged to make such recommendations to the Presi- 
dent, regarding policy, as it may decide by vote to be expe- 
dient, but no recommendations for appointments, promotions, 
or dismissals, may originate with the Advisory Board 

The Executive Committee of the Academic Council con- 
sists of the President, Vice-President, Registrar, and two 
members from each department group elected by the Aca- 
demic Council. The Executive Committee appoints the Aca- 
demic Committees of the Council and formulates the duties 
and controls the policy of Administrative and Academic 
Committees. 

The Standing Administrative Committees of the Council 
are appointed by the President subject to the approval of 
the Advisory. Board. 

The Department Faculties consist of the professors, asso- 
ciate professors, assistant professors, and instructors in the 
several departments, but only members of the Academic 
Council have the right to vote. A Department Faculty has 
direction of the work of instruction in the department and of 
the internal administration of the department, subject only to 
such control as is vested in the Board of Trustees, the Presi- 
dent of the University, or the Academic Council. The Exec- 
utive' Head of the Department Faculty is designated by the 
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President with the approval of the Advisory Board and of 
the Board of Trustees. 

Departments 

The work of the University embraces the following depart- 
ments, divided into groups for the purpose of elections to the 
Advisory Board and Executive Committee, as indicated : 

(i) Greek, Latin, Germanic Languages, Romanic Lan- 
guages, English Literature and Rhetoric, English Philology; 
(2) Botany, Systematic Botany and Forestry, Physiology and 
Histology, Hygiene, Entomology and Bionomics, Geology 
and Mining; (3) Psychology, Mathematics, Physics, Chem- 
istry; (4) Philosophy, Education, History, Economics and 
Social Science, Law; (5) Drawing, Applied Mathematics, 
Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical En-, 
gineering. 

Student Organizations 

The general direction of student interests, including ath- 
letics, musical organizations, intercollegiate debating, etc., is- 
intrusted to the Associated Students. Numerous general stu- 
dent organizations have been formed for mutual assistance 
and improvement in various lines. The Young Men^s Chris- 
tian Association and the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion hold devotional meetings and ciarry on courses of Bible 
study throughout the year. During the opening week of the 
first semester the Associations maintain an Information Bu- 
reau for the accommodation of new students. In conjunctiont 
with the Faculty Committee on Public Health, the Associa- 
tions compile each year a list of rooming and boarding- 
houses which have been inspected and approved; they also* 
manage the Student Employment Bureau. Two college 
journals, the Daily Palo Alto and Sequoia f are published by* 
the Associated Students. The Chaparral is published twice a 
month, under the auspices of the Press Association. The 
Quad is an annual, published by the Junior Class. The 
Alumnus is published monthly by the Alumni Association. 

The Marine Biological Laboratory 

The Marine Biological Laboratory, founded by the liberal- 
ity of Mr; Tinjothy Hopkins, and located at Pacific Grove, on 
the Bay of Monterey, is a brancfi of the biological work of 
the University.. 



ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITY 



I. TO UNDERGRADUATE STANDING 

Candidates must be at least sixteen years of age. They 
must present satisfactory recommendations as to personal 
character, and, if from other colleges or universities, must 
bring letters of honorable dismissal. 

Preparation for undergraduate standing implies the com- 
pletion of a full four years' high-school course, or its equiva* 
lent. 

Fifteen units are required for undergraduate standing, each 
unit representing one full year's work in the high school, 
with daily recitations, two laboratory periods being regarded 
as the equivalent of one recitation period. These fifteen 
units may be made up of English Composition (i}4 units) 
and such other subjects (aggregating 13^ units) as may be 
selected by the candidate from the lists given below, except 
that subject 12 may not be offered with either subjects 9-10 
or subjects lo-ii, nor Geometrical Drawing with subject 24. 

Entrance credit may be obtained (A) on examination (see 
pp. 57-5B), or (B) wholly or in part without examination 
(see pp. 58-61). 

Entrance Subjects 

1. English Compos'n (ij^) 15. Med. & Mod. History (i) 

2. English Lit'ure (i to 2j^) 16. English History (i) 

3. Algebra (ij4 to 3)* 17. American History (i) 

4. Plane Geometry (i) 18. Spanish (2 or 3) 

5. Solid Geometry (H) ip. French (2 or 3) 

6. Trigonometry (J4) 20. German (2, 3, or 4) 

7. Physics (i) 21. Latin (2, 3, or 4) 

8. Chemistry, (r) 22. Greek (2 or 3) 

9. Physiology (i) 23. Freehand Drawing (i) 
ID. Botany (i) 24. Mech. Drawing (^ or i> 

11. Zoology (i) 25. Woodworking (H) 

12. Biology (i) 26. Forge (^X 

13. Hygiene (i) 27. Foundry (^) 

r4. Ancient History (i) 28. Machine Shop (i) 
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SUPPI^EMENTARY ENTRANCE SUBJECTS 

The following entrance subjects will also be recognized 
from approved schools when the requirements indicated have 
been satisfactorily fulfilled, or when the candidate has passed 
the entrance examinations of the institutions named : 

Astronomy (J^ unit) : as outlined at Chicago, Harvard, or 
Minnesota. 

Biblical History and Literature (J^ to i unit);: Chicago. 

Civics {^2 unit) : Chicago, Harvard, Minnesota, or Wis- 
consin. * 

Economics (^ unit): Harvard, Kansas, Minnesota, or 
Wisconsin. 

Advanced French (i unit) : California, College Entrance 
Examination Board, Michigan, Wisconsin. 

Architectural Drawing (i unit): Harvard. 

Geometrical Drawing (i unit) : California, 

Physical Geography (i unit); California, Chicago, Kansas, 
Michigan. 

Advanced Physics (i unit)^: Columbia, Harvard. 

Music (J^ to 2 units) : College Entrance Examination 
Board. 

Domestic Science (^ to i unit). 

Commercial Subjects : 

(a) Bookkeeping and Commercial Arithmetic (^ to i 
unit; 

(&) Commercial History, Geography, and Law (^ to i 
unit; 

(c) Stenography; Typewriting; Office Practice; Business 
Forms, Organi|ation, and Management (J^ to i unit). 

(Credit in Domestic Science and Commercial Subjects to 
be granted only when these subjects are pursued as part of 
regular high school courses). 

Special Regulations Governing Admission of Women 

The Founding Grant of the University, as amended May 31, 
1899, directs "that the number of women attending the Uni- 
versity as students shall at no time ever exceed five hundred." 
In conforming to this provision the following plan of admis- 
sion has been adopted: 

Graduates of this University and of universities of equiva- 
lent standing will be admitted without previous application. 
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Women once admitted to the University will be allowed 
without further application to continue until graduation, or so 
long as scholarship and conduct are satisfactory. But places 
will not be held for women students after the regular regis- 
tration days, except by permission of the Committee on 
Registration granted in advance. 

For the remaining number of women students permitted 
by the Founding Grant (for August, 1907, approximately 150) 
the plan of admission is as follows : 

' Applications may be made at any time. They must state 
the proposed time of entrance and the credentials which the 
candidate expects to offer. To insure consideration, applica- 
tions must be made (or formally renewed) within ten months 
of the proposed date of entrance. Blanks for application 
may be obtained of the Registrar. 

A numbered list will be begun on the first day of July. 
Only those candidates will be listed whose credentials are 
complete (that is, who on examination, or recommendation, 
or both, have been granted fifteen entrance units). If more 
than the designated number present complete credentials on 
this date the order will be determined by following, as far as 
practicable, the original order of application. After July ist 
candidates will be listed in the order of application (accom-- 
panied by complete credentials). When two or more are 
received at the same time, the serial order w:ill be determined 
in the same manner as before. 

On registration day candidates will be preferred in their 
serial order. After registration day the serial order of candi- 
dates actually present will be observed. 

Vacancies in January may be filled from a numbered list to 
be begun on the first day of October preceding. Candidates 
on the August list, not matriculating at that time, may be 
entered on the January list in their serial order, provided 
written request to that effect shall be made to the Registrar 
on or before October ist. Additional applications will be 
considered in the manner used in making up the August list. 

Requirements in Particular Subjects 

The following will indicate the preparation necessary in the 
various entrance subjects in the regular entrance group : 
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V 

I. English Composition 

The work in English Composition should be given at least 
two recitations a week throughout the entire high school 
course. The greater part of this time should be devoted to 
practice in writing, but it is recommended that some atten- 
tion be also paid to instruction in the fundamental principles 
of formal rhetoric. 

The examination is to test the candidate's ability to write 
exercises not only free from marked deficiencies in spelling, 
punctuation, sentence structure, and paragraphing, but also 
indicative of his ability to think consecutively on a simple 
subject. The subjects which are set at the time of the 
examination, will be drawn for the most part from the candi- 
date's own experiences. (i>^ units) 

[A candidate admitted to the University in regular standing without ful- 
flJling the requirement in English Composition will be given an opportunity 
at the end of his first semester to m,ake good his deficiency. Failing to pass 
this examination, he will be required to enter at once a special class in Eng- 
lish Composition and to remain in it until his work Is judged to be of passing 
grade.) 

2. English Literature 

The work in English Literature should be given an average 
of at least three recitations a week throughout the four years 
of the preparatory course. It should be so conducted as to 
give the student not only an appreciative understanding of 
the books selected either for general or for more intensive 
study, but also a knowledge of their place in the histor3'' 
of English Literature, and especially an ability to read aloud 
intelligently both prose and verse. 

(Special Note. — After January, 1908, the list of books under 2a and2& 
will te that recommended by the College Entrance Examination Board, as 
announced in their Document No. 30 (for address, see p. 56). Tea: hers will 
not find it difficult to ma^^e the change from one list to another, the same 
iMoks, in many cases occurring in both lists ] 

a. Elementary. — ^The teacher may make out the course of 

reading according to the following groups, choosing two or 

more books from each group as indicated below. Each book 

counts as one, unless specially designated as one-half. 

[Substantial equivalents for any book in the following list will be accepted ; 
but a book so substituted must be taken from standard English Literature, 
and must be appropriate to the group in which the change is made. J 
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Group I (choose two). — Shakspere's Merchant of Venice, 
Julius Caesar, Macbeth; the four Gospels (one book), or the 
equivalent of Old Testament Stories (Modern Readers* Bible 
Series >. 

Group II (choose two). — George Eliot's Silas Marner (5^) ; 
Goldsmith's The Vicar of Wakefield (^); Thackeray's The 
Newcomes, or Henry Esmond; Scott's Ivanhoe, or Rob Roy, 
or Quentin Durward; Cooper's The Last of the Mohicans; 
Hawthorne's House of the Seven Gables. 

Group III (choose three). — ^The Sir Roger de Coverley 
Papers; Irving's Alhambra, or Sketch Book; Hawthorne's 
Twice Told Tales; Webster's First Bunker Hill Oration; 
De Quincey's Flight of a Tartar Tribe; Macaulay's Essay on 
Clive; Macaulay's Essay on Warren Hastings; Carlyle's 
Essay on Burns. 

Group IV (choose four). — Pope's Rape of the Lock; a 
translation of Homer's Iliad, I, VI, XXII, XXIV; Gold- 
smith's Deserted Village (H); Gray's Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard (5^); Burns's Tarn O' Shanter and Cotter's Sat- 
urday Night (5^); Byron's Prisoner of Chillon (J^); Keats's 
Eve of St. Agnes (%); Coleridge's Ancient Mariner; Scott's 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, or Lady of the Lake, or Marmion; 
Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal (^); Tennyson's Geraint and 
Enid; Macaulay's Horatius (H). (i unit) 

b. Advanced. — Preparation for advanced English Literature 
should include a brief outline of the progress of English Lit- 
erature, especially as it is illustrated by the books that have 
been taken up in class. The books for detailed study should 
be chosen from the following list. Substitutes cannot, as a 
rule, be permitted; but if it is desired to omit Group III, one 
extra book from Group I and two extra books from Group 
II will be considered an equivalent. 

Group I (choose one). — Macbeth; Paradise Lost, Books I 
and IT; portions of the Bible; Spenser's Fancy Queene, Book 
I, Cantos I, 11, and III; Chaucer's Prologue to the Canter- 
bury Tales. 

Group II (choose one). — Macaulay's Essay on Clive, or on 
Warren Hastings, or on Milton (5^), or on Addison (^)v or 
on Johnson (^); De Quincey's Flight of a Tartar Tribe; 
Burke's Speech on Conciliation. 
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Group III. — ^A series of selected poems by representative 
English poets, such as is given in any of the following books : 
Hales's Longer English Poems; Syle^s from Milton to Tenny- 
son; Pancoast's Standard English Poems; or Gayley and 
Young's Principles and Progress of English Poetry. 

(i unit) 
c. Oral Interpretation. — Candidates who offer 2a (or 2a and 
2b) may, at their option, offer 2c in addition. The examina- 
tion consists in the reading aloud of passages, both in prose 
and verse, chosen from the list of books already submitted. 
Stress will be laid on the candidate's ability to folio .v t'nd 
explain intelligently the thought of what is read, and 10 biing 
out, \o a reasonable degree, the musical quail ^y of vers-?. 

{y2 unit) 
3. Algebra 

a. S/^w^»^ary.—- Algebra through quadratic equations: in- 
cluding the fundamental laws, the laws of exponents for posi- 
tive and negative integers, formulas of multiplication, the 
binomial theorem for a positive integral exponent, the trans- 
formation of fractions, factoring, common divisors and mul- 
tiples, radicals, simultaneous equations of the first degree, 
quadratic equations, the formation of equations with given 
roots, theory of quadratic equations, and the solution of prob- 
lems involving the various classes of equations. 

Emphasis should be placed upon the methods of factoring, 
and the solution of equations. Facility and accuracy in the 
manipulation of algebraic expressions should be attained, as 
well as an understanding of the meaning of the various opera- 
tions. The solution of a large number of moderately diffi- 
cult problems is preferable to the solution of a smaller num- 
ber of more difficult ones; while the frequent use of problems 
involving literal expressions serves to impress upon the pupil 
the generality of algebraic results. (ij^ units) 

h. Advanced I, — Simultaneous quadratic equations and equ- 
tions solved like quadratics; fractional indices; fractional and 
irrational equations; the extraction of roots of polynomials; 
arithmetic, geometric, and harmonic series; permutations and 
combinations. VA unit) 

r. Advanced IL — ^An additional unit or half unit may be 
^iven in Advanced Algebra for a suitable amount of work 
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upon a connected group of the topics usually included under 
the heading of advanced or higher algebra, such as, the bi- 
nomial theorem and convergence of series, determinants, the 
theory of equations, etc. (K to i unit) 

, 4. Plane Geometry 

In the teaching of Ceometry stress should be placed upon 
accuracy of statement as well as upon strict reasoning. This 
end may be promoted by requiring original propositions to 
be written out in full in a neat and attractive manner. Em- 
phasis should be placed upon clear thinking as well as upon 
the acquirement of geometrical knowledge. 

The requirement in plane geometry includes problems in 
mensuration of plane figures and original propositions, as well 
as the usual demonstrated theorems. . The following topics 
are included: the general properties of plane figures; the 
circle, and the measure of angles; areas; regular polygons, 
and the measure of the circle. (i unit) 

5* Solid Geometry 

The topics included are: relations of lines and planes to 
space; the properties of prisms, pyramids, cylinders, and 
cones • the sphere and spherical triangle; also the mensura- 
tion of solids, and original propositions. W unit) 

6. Trigonometry 

This subject includes the general formulas of plane trig- 
onometry; the theory of logarithms and the use of logarith- 
mic tables; applications to the numerical solution of triangles 
and of simple problems in heights and distances, {yi unit) 

7. Physics 

The equivalent of one year's work in the high school, in- 
cluding both laboratory and text-book work. It is preferred 
that at least one-half the time be given to laboratory work 
in which the students perform individually such experiments 
as are described in the better class of laboratory manuals, 
of which Hall and Bergen's Physics may be named as an 
exkmple. Accurate notes of the laboratory work should be 
kept. The text-book study should cover the ground of some 
modern text, of which Crew's Physics is a good example. 
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The desired preparation, both in laboratory and text-book 
work, is fairly represented by Sanford's Elements of Physics. 

(i unit) 

8. Chemistry 

Besides the usual text-book and recitation work, each stu- 
dent must have a laboratory course in which he performs the 
experiments for. himself. Accurate notes of the laboratory 
work should be kept. The necessary amount of laboratory 
work cannot be obtained in less than four hours per week 
for one school year, in addition to the classroom work. It is 
preferred that the laboratory work be entirely devoted to 
illustration of the important facts' and principles of general 
chemistry, rather than partly to analytical chemistry. 

(i unit) 

Students who receive entrance credit on recommendation, 
and who wish to continue the study of chemistry in the lini- 
versity, will be admitted at once to the second half of course 
o, and will be required to begin course i. 

9. Physiology 

The elements of human physiology and hygiene, the equiva- 
lent of Martin's Human Body. The text-book work should 
be accompanied by experiment, dissection of animals and 
organs, and a certain amount of study of the tissues with the 
microscope. 

Candidates who have taken only the work in elementary 
physiology and hygiene done in the grammar or intermediate 
grades are not prepared to offer the subject for entrance 
credit. The elementary physiology and hygiene of the gram- 
mar grades in this regard, is in the same category as are the 
other subjects studied in the grammar grades, such as arith- 
metic and geography, which are assumed as preliminary to 
the subjects offered for entrance. (i unit) 

10. Botany 

» 

The requirements outlined by the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board (based on the report of the Committee on Bot- 
any of the Science Department of the National Educational 
Association, modified by a committee of the Society for Plant 
Morphology and Physiology) may be taken to represent ap- 
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proximately what is expected of the candidate for entrance 
credit in Botany. These requirements call for a full year's 
work, of which it is expected that at least two-thirds shall be 
genuine laboratory work. One-half of the year is to be de- 
voted to the general principles of morphology, physiology, 
And ecology. In this work proper account should be taken 
of the lower plants as well as of the flowering plants. The 
second half-year is devoted to a study of the natural history 
of representatives of the larger groups of plants, and the 
principles of classification. This study is expected to include 
representatives of the algae, fungi, mosses, ferns, and the 
principal types of flowerin^plants. If it seems desirable, the 
order of the two half-years' work may be reversed or com- 
bined in a different way. (Stevens's Introduction to Botany 
(Heath & Co., 1902) may be mentioned as indicating the 
scope of the work)i 

In preparing to m,eet the requirements in Botany, the main 
thing to bear in mind is that the work shall be of a practical 
nature; that the study be mainly specimens and not books. 
A study of the growth and development of the forms selected 
is of the highest importance, and should be made a prominent 
feature in the work. 

If possible, the student should be allowed the use of a com- 
pound microscope; but when this is not practicable, micro- 
scopic demonstrations by the instructor are indispensable. 
The laboratory work of the students may be supplemented 
by such explanatory and text-book work as may be deemed 
necessary; but this must be understood to supplement and not 
to replace the laboratory work. 

Notes and drawings should be neatly made in blank books 
of moderate size. The paper for the drawings should be 
white, unruled, hard, smooth, but not glazed. A hard pencil 
should be used in drawing, and accuracy and neatness are 
both to be emphasized. The descriptive notes should not 
be written upon the same sheets as the drawings, and should 
be clear and concise, including only what the student has 
himself seen. Notes taken from lectures or reading should 
be kept entirely apart from the student's own observations. 

No credit will be given for an herbarium. The time neces- 
sary to prepare an herbarium may be better devoted to a 
study of the living plants. (i unit) 
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II. Zoology 

The candidate should possess a knowledge of the structure 
and relationships of a series of animals, gained primarily 
through the study of living forms and the dissection of speci- 
mens in the laboratory. At least four hours per week for one 
school year should be spent in actual laboratory work, which 
should include a study of the following forms, or their equiv- 
alent; amoeba, paramoecium, hydra, starfish, sea-urchin, earth- 
worm, crayfish, grasshopper, clam, slug, squid, dogfish, pig- 
eon, rabbit Laboratory note-books, certified by the instruc- 
tor, should be submitted as evidence of the nature of the 
work, and should contain a full series of drawings and notes 
based on original dissections made by the student. 

The practical work indicated above should be supplemented 
by such lectures or reading as will furnish a comprehensive 
knowledge of the groups studied. As a general reference 
book Parker & Has well's Text-book of Zoology (Macmillan 
& Co., 1897) is recommended. (i unit) 

12 Biology 

A course of study and laboratory work extending through 
one school year, the time divided equally between Botany 
and Zoology or Botany and Physiology. The character of 
the work is indicated under the respective statements of 
Physiology, Botany, and Zoology (subjects 9, 10, and 11), 

(i unit) 
13. Hygiene 

The requirements in Hygiene are based on adequate in- 
struction in personal hygiene, the hygiene of occupation, and 
the relation of the citizen to State in matters of sanitation 
and public health. Only those candidates will be admitted to 
examination who have graduated from High Schools possess- 
ing satisfactory facilities for instruction. The work in ele- 
mentary Hygiene and "Calesthenics" in the Grammar 
Schools is not an equivalent. Athletics cannot be substituted 
for any part of the requirements outlined. 

The course should give the student a basis for intelligently 
meeting his individual problems of health in any environment, 
rational habits of regular exercise, practical knowledge of 
general hygiene and sanitation, and familiarity with the real 
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dangers of transmissible diseases, and the methods of con- 
trolling them. 

Three periods per week of gymnasium instruction and reci- 
tation work on Hygiene of the school and the home during 
the first two years, followed by two recitation periods per 
week for the third year on Public Health, constitute the mini- 
mum requirements in this subject. 

The physical training subject should, when practicable, be 
continued over the whole period of the High School- instruc- 
tion. No single text-book can be suggested, but the Depart- 
ment of Hygiene will fur^nish a list of approved reference 
books. . 
A typical High School course may be outlined as follows : 
First Year: — (a) One recitation per week through the year 
on the physiology of exercise, and the general conditions 
conducive to rational results from physical training. 

(b) Two periods per week of elementary gymnasium work 
planned for the development of general physique and endur- 
ance. At least one period per month should be devoted to 
regular drills in the preliminary treatment of accidents and 
emergencies. 

Second Year: — (a) One recitation per week on demonst ra- 
ti n and prescribed study of personal hygiene and the hygiene 
of occupation. 

(b) Two periods per week of gymnasium instruction con- 
sisting of corrective drills and apparatus work so planned as 
to develop co-ordination and prompt adaptation of the body 
to the demands of unusual positions or situations of danger. 
One period per month should be given to military marching 
and drills in *'Camp Hygiene.*' 

Third Year: — (a) Two recitations per week on the prin- 
ciples of public health and the, hygiene t»of transmissible dis- 
eases. This should consist of text-book work and carefully 
planned demonstrations and field work. The class as a whole 
should construct a sanitary map of the community. 

(b) Gymnasium work should be elective, but where pos- 
sible special co-ordination work, as in fencing, wrestling, swim- 
ming, should be given by the instructor to those electing the 
work. Regular exercise in some form throughout the third 
and fourth years should be encouraged as a factor in the 
evidence for recommendation. (i unit) 
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14-17. History 

All candidates for credit in entrance History must submit 
evidence of considerable work done in addition to the text- 
book preparation. For the sake of the training involved, as 
well as for the information acquired and the stimulating of 
interest, the following exercises are recommended: Supple- 
mentary reading, including the use of original material where 
possible; notes and digests of reading; abstracts or analyses 
. of specified chapters, both of the text-book and supplemen- 
tary reading; outlines of subjects, gathering material from all 
available sources; map drawing from printed data or compari- 
son of existing maps, showing movements of exploration, 
migration or conquest, territorial changes, or social phenom- 
ena. 

Such work should be regarded as a. means rather than the 
end of historical study, and in every instance should be 
adapted in character and amount to the stage of advancement 
of the class and of the individual pupil. As the pupil pro- 
gresses in his study, more advanced work may well be re- 
quired in the form of historical composition, and of note- 
faking in the class from, talks by the teacher or reports of 
fellow pupils. 

The evidence of such work may be presented in the form of 
a note-book or bound collection of notes, containing all exer- 
cises prepared upon any of the four history subjects arranged 
in order of their assignment and certified and approved by 
the teacher. In the case of schools whose recommendations 
are accepted in place of the examinations, a detailed state- 
ment by the teacher as to the character, amount, and quality 
of the work of each candidate may be submitted in place 
of the note-book itself. • 

14. Ancient History 

Text-books: The Oriental Nations-— -Mytrs, General History, 
pp. 1-86; or West, Ancient History, pp. 1-75; or an equivalent. 
Greece — Botsford, History of Greece; or Myers, History of 
Greece; or Morey, Outlines of Greek History; or Oman, His- 
tory of Greece; or West, Ancient History; or the equivalent. 
Rome — Botsford, History of Rome; or Myers, Rome; or 
West, Ancient History; or Morey, Outlines of Roman His- 
tory; or an equivalent. 
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For supplementary reading and reference: Botsford, Story 

of Rome; Munro, Source Book of Roman History, "Epochs 

of Ancient History" Series; Wolfson, Essentials in Ancient 

History; Cox, General History of Greece (Student Series); 

Pelham, Outlines of Roman History; Abbott, Roman Political 

Institutions; Shuckburgh, History of Rome; Ginn & Co/s 

Classical Atlas, or Kiepert, Classical Atlas; Tozer's Primer 

of Classical Geography. See, also, Historical Sources in 

Schools, and A History Syllabus for Secondary Schools. 

(i unit) 

15. Mediaeval and Modern History 

Text-books : Myers, Mediaeval and Modern History; or 
Robinson, History of Western Europe; or, Ha^rding, Essen- 
tials in Mediaeval and Modern History; or the equivalent. 

For supplementary reading and reference : Robinson, Read- 
ings in European History; West, Modern History; Duruy, 
History of the Middle Ages; Adams, Civilization During the 
Middle Ages; Bemont and M on od. Mediaeval Europe; Munro 
and Sellvry, Mediaeval Civilization; Fyflfe, History of Modern 
Europe (Popular Edition); Seignobos, Political History of 
Europe since 1814; the "Epochs" Series; University of Penn- 
sylvania, Translations and Reprints; Fling, Studies in Euro- 
pean History; Putzger, Historischer-Schul-Atlas. See, also, 
Historical Sources in Schools. (i unit) 

16. History of England 

Text-books: Andrews, History of England; or Coman and 
Kendall, History of England; or Cheyney, A Short History of 
England; or Gardiner, Student*s History of England; or Ran- 
some, Advanced History of England; or Larned, History of 
England; or Oman, History of England; or Walker, Essen- 
tials in English History; or Wrong, History of the British 
Nation; or Terry, History of England; or an equivalent. 

For supplementary reading and reference: Bright, History 
of England; "Epochs" Series; Green, Short History of the 
English People; Traill, Social England; Lrarned, History for 
Ready Reference; Porritt, The Englishman at Home; Adams 
and Stephens, Select Documents of English Constitutional 
History; Colby, Sources of English History; English History 
Illustrated from Original Sources; Kendall, Source Book of 
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English History; Translations and Reprints; and Gardiner, 
School Atlas of English History. Desirable references are to 
be found in Andrews, Cheyney, Coman and Kendall, Larned, 
and Wrong. See, also, Historical Sources in Schools; A 
History Syllabus for Secondary Schools, and Reference 
Books recommended by the University of Wisconsin. 

(i unit) 
17. American History 

Text-books: McLaughlin, History of the American Nation; 
or Channing, Students' History of the United States; and 
Ashley, American Government; or Hinsdale, American Gov- 
ernment; or Clark, Outlines of Civics, and Bryce, American 
Commonwealth (abridged edition); or equivalents. 

For supplementary reading and reference: "Epochs of 
American History" Series; the "American History" Series; 
Hart, American History Told by Contemporaries; MacDon- 
ald, Select Charters, Select Documents, and Select Statutes; 
and McCoun, Historical Geography of the United States. 
See, also, Historical Sources in Schools. (i unit) 

18-19. Spanish and French 

The requirements in Spanish and French are the equivalent 
of those recommended by the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements of the National Educational Association. 

The Elementary study of the languages, covering two years 
of daily recitations, should lay stress on the following points: 

I. An accurate knowledge of the forms of the languages in- 
cluding the inflections, conjugations, and principal parts of 
verbs. Particular attention should be devoted to this par^- 
of the subject; constant drill in the verbal inflections, both 
written and oral, and dictation exercises of various kinds, are 
recommended. 2. The elements of syntax, such as the uses 
of the article, the personal pronouns, the subjunctive, the 
partitive constructions, and the agreement of the participles, 
3. The ability to turn easy English prose into French or 
Spanish. 4. The ability to translate ordinary French or Span- 
ish into idiomatic English. 5. The ability to pronounce 
French and Spanish correctly. It is believed that a fairly 
good pronunciation can be obtained in the fitting schools, if 
the necessary time is devoted to the subject. Pronunciation 
should be studied both theoretically and practically, and the 
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characteristics of vowel qualities, of stress, pitch, and intona- 
tion should be pointed out. 

The Intermediate requirements are intended to represent a 
third year of daily recitations. The specific demands are : 

I. A thorough knowledge of modern French and Spanish 
syntax. 2, The ability to turn modern French and Spanish 
at sight into idiomatic English. 3. The ability to translate 
connected English prose into French or Spanish. 4. The 
ability to write French or Spanish from dictation. . 

For all grades the examination will include a test of pro- 
nunciation and the writing of French or Spanish from dic- 
tation. 

The reading in the Elementary course should cover from 
four hundred to six hundred duodecimo pages; in the Inter- 
mediate requirements a similar amount should be read of 
prose and verse, a portion to be in the dramatic form. No 
definite text-books are prescribed, but the books named below 
will be found adequate for the mastery of these requirements. 

18. Spanish 

a. Elementary. — Hills and Ford*s Spanish Grammar (Heath 
& Co.), or Garner's Spanish Grammar (American Book Co.); 
Ramsey's Elementary Spanish Reader (Holt & Co.); Matzke*s 
First Spanish Readings (Heath & Co.); Tamayo y Bans, Un 
Drama Nuevo (Jenkins, New York); Valdes, Jose (Heath & 
Co.) ; Alarcon, El Capitan Veneno (Heath & Co.). (2 units) 

b. Intermediate. — Ramsey's Elementary Spanish Text-book 
(Holt & Co.); Ramos y Vital, Zaragueta (Silver, Burdett & 
Co.) ; Caballero, La Familia de Alvareda (Holt & Co.) ; Alar- 
con, El Nino de la Bola (American Book Co.); Moratin, El 
Si de las Ninas (Ginn & Co.); Echegaray, El Gran Galeoto 
(Koehler, Boston). (i unit) 

19. French 

a. Elementary. — Eraser & Squair's French Grammar and 
Reader, Part I (Heath & Co.), or Whitney's Practical French 
Grammar, Part I (Holt & Co.), or Grandgent's Essentials of 
French Grammar (Heath & Co.), or Chardenal's Complete 
French Course (Allyn & Bacon), or Frangois' Beginners' 
French (American Book Co.); Super's French Reader (Heath 
& Co.),' or Aldrich & Foster's French Reader (Ginn & Co.), 
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or Fran<;ois and Giroud's Simple French (Holt & Co.); 
Dumas, La Tulipe Noire; Halevy, L'Abbe Constantin; La- 
biche, Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon; Merimee, Colomba. 
For the study of pronunciation, Matzke's Primer of French 
Pronunciation (Holt & Co.) is recommended. (2 units) 

b. Intermediate. — Fraser & Squair's French Grammar and 
Reader, Part n (Heath & Co.), or Whitney's Practical 
French Grammar, Part II (Holt & Co.), or Edgren's Com- 
pendious French Grammar ((Heath & Co.), or Frangois' 
Advanced French Composition (American Book Co.); George 
Sand, La Petite Fadette; Balzac, Eugenie Grandet; Victor 
Hugo, Hernani (Heath & Co.); Fontaines, Historiettes Mod- 
ernes (Heath & Co.)', (i unit) 

20. German 

The requirements in German are essentially those recom- 
mended to the National Educational Association by its Com- 
mittee on College Entrance Requirements. 

All candidates should present a statement from their for- 
mer teachers of the amount of German read and the text- 
books used. t 

a. Elementary. — ^The ability to translate easy German prose 
and verse at sight; an accurate knowledge of the most im- 
portant elements of grammar, embracing especially inflec- 
tions, word-order, and the essentials of syntax, as also the 
ability to appreciate the force of prefixes and suffixes; the 
ability to translate easy prose from English into German; 
the ability to make oral use of the German learned and to 
recognize German words and simple sentences when spoken. 
Careful attention should be given to pronunciation and ac- 
centuation, in order to insure the power to read German 
fluently and intelligently. 

This preparation is represented, approximately, in reading, 
by material of the character of Thomas and Hervey's Reader, 
and the careful study of one or more modern dramas (about 
two hundred duodecimo pages of easy German), supple- 
mented by the reading of German lyrics and ballads, a 
number of which should be memorized; in composition^ by 
an amount equivalent to the first twenty-six exercises* in 
Harris's German Prose Composition. These exercises, the 
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original work done by the student, followed by the corrected 
work approved by the teacher, should be written in ink and 
preserved for inspection by the Department. (2 units) 

b. Intermediate. — The ability to translate ordinary German 
prose and verse at sight; some knowledge of word-formation 
and derivation; practical familiarity with the principles of 
syntax, with special reference to the uses of the tenses and 
cases, the modal auxiliaries, and the moods; the ability to 
translate into German simple connected English prose. 

It is believed that this preparation can be acquired by the 
careful reading of five hundred duodecimo pages of contem- 
porary and classical prose and verse, in addition to the read- 
ing required for Elementary German. It is recommended 
that • about one-half of this reading be selected from the 
works of living or recent writers, such as Otto Ernst, Storm, 
Keller, Freytag, etc. ; and the other . half from such classics 
as Lessing*s Minna von Barnhelm, Schiller*s Wilhelm Tell, 
and Goethe's Wahrheit und Dichtung. 

It is further recoipmended that particular attention be paid 
to the literary value of the works read. The preparation in 
translation from English into German should be the equiva- 
lent of what is represented by the first fifty pages of Jage- 
mann's German Prose Composition. This work should be 
preserved in the manner suggested under Elementary Ger- 
man. It is also desirable that candidates should acquire the 
ability to understand and take part in a recitation conducted 
in German. (i unit) 

c. Advanced. — A fourth unit in German may be given to 
candidates who fulfil, in addition to the preparation required 
in Elementary and Intermediate German, the following re- 
quirements: A firmer hold on the important elements of 
German grammar; a thorough knowledge of at least two of 
the following classics: Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea or 
his Iphigenia, Lessing's Nathan der Weise, and Schiller's 
Wallenstein, as well as of two or more recent dramas, all of 
which should be studied as much as possible with an eye to 
the appreciation of their literary value ; some familiarity 
with the technical language of literature and science; the 
ability to compose in German with ease and to follow lectures 
delivered in German. (i unH) 
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21. Latin 

All candidates should present a statement from their for- 
mer teacher of the amount of Latin read and the text-books 
used. 

a. Blementary. — ^The requirements for Elementary Latin are 
as follows: i. An accurate knowledge of the ordinary forms 
of the language. 2. The ability to pronounce Latin so as to 
observe the proper quantity of vowels, 3. A familiarity with 
the ordinary rules of syntax. Particular attention should be 
devoted to these three points. 4 The ability to translate 
easy Latin prose into English. 5. The ability to turn simple 
English sentences into Latin. 

For 1907-08 the examinations in translation will be based on 
the first four books of Caesar's Gallic War, hut approved 
schools may use an equivalent Latin text, and are recom- 
mended to increase the amount of reading indicated. Some 
attention should also be paid to translation at sight from 
easy prose. (2 units) 

b. Advanced. — The requirements for Advanced Latin in- 
clude those for Elementary Latin, together with the follow- 
ing: I. Continued training in Latin forms and syntax. 
2. Knowledge of the rules of prosody, and ability to scan 
Vergirs hexameters. 3. The ability to translate from Cicero's 
Orations. 4. Careful preparation of the first, second, fourth, 
and sixth books of Vergil's Aeneid, with less detailed knowl- 
edge of the third and fifth books. 5. The ability to turn into 
Latin connected English of simple style. 

For 1907-08 the examinations in translations will be based 
on the Vergil assigned and on Cicero's Orations against 
Catiline, for Archias, and for the Manilian Law; but approved 
schools may use any equivalent Latin prose text, and are 
recommended to add Sallust's Catiline and other speeches of 
Cicero to the minimum given above. All schools should pay 
some attention to the translation of prose at sight, and the 
examination will include a passage from Cicero to test the 
ability of candidates in this respect. Credit in Advanced 
Latin is distributed as follows: Cicero, J4 unit; Vergil, J/^ 
unit; Third-year Composition, ^ unit; Fourth-year Compo- 
sition, J^ unit. (2 units) 
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22. Greek 

a. Blemenfary. — Grammar, the inflections, the formation of 
words, and the essential points of syntax; Xenophon's Ana- 
basis, Books I-IV, or an equivalent; prose Composition (Coir 
lar and Daniell^s text-book is recommended); translation at 
sight of easy prose. It is expected of every student that he 
be able to read Greek aloud without stumbling. (2 units) 

b. Advanced.—Rora^x, Iliad, Books I-III, or an equivalent; 
advanced prose composition. The candidate must show a 
thorough acquaintance with the forms and syntax of Homer, 
and must be able to scan any given passage exactly and to 
read it rythmically. In the writing of Greek the candidate 
should have a year*s training beyond that required in Ele- 
mentary Greek. (i unit) 

23. Freehand Drawing 

The satisfactory completion of a course of instruction in 
freehand drawing which represents two hundred and forty 
hours of work. 

Preparatory drawing should stimulate appreciation for the 
best pictorial and applied art as well as give training in the 
technique of representation. 

Instruction in applied art should include exercises in har- 
mony of color as applied to room and furniture decoration 
and to dress; and the study of plant forms as adapted to dec- 
oration in some of the multiple every-day uses, as in calen- 
dars, announcement cards, programmes, advertisements, mag- 
azines and the printing art, etc. 

Representation should include the ability to represent 
groups of two or three colored objects, such as dishes, books, 
vegetables, machine parts, shells, leaf sprays and other or- 
ganic forms. Representation of these should include knowl- 
edge of the appearance in both shapes of contours and in 
light and shade. 

The style of drawing should be direct, facile and effective, 
adapted to the thing drawn, with refinement in its proper 
place and vigor in its proper place. The candidate should be 
equally familiar with the use of pencil and charcoal or brush. 

For the present, entrance credit will be given for a suffi- 
cient attainment in representative ability; but when this alone 
is offered a higher standard of skill must be attained, than 
when the instruction covers a broader field. 
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The candidate for examination should provide the kind of 
paper and materials which he is accustomed to use. 

(i unit) 
24. Mechanical Drawing 

Full unit credit equivalent to about two hundred and fifty 
hours of work under instruction. 

The candidate is expected to have acquired neatness and 
accuracy in the use of drawing instruments. His course 
should have included practice in line work, lettering, machine 
or architectural working drawings, and tracing; recognition, 
comniensurate with the length of course and the degree of 
proficiency attained in the use of instruments, will be given, 
however, to those courses consisting of line work, lettering, 
and the construction of geometric figures. He should pre- 
sent for inspection as much of his work as is possible, duly 
certified by his teachers. As an . examination the candidate 
may be called upon to make a simple drawing of some speci- 
fied object; he should provide his own material for the exam- 
ination, as follows: T-square, triangle, instruments, pencils, 
eraser, scale, thumbtacks, and sheet of drawing paper not 
smaller tljan 12x18 inches. (J/^ or i unit) 

25-28. Shopwork 

Two things will be expected of candidates for entrance 
credit in these subjects; first, manual dexterity, as evidenced 
by neatness, accuracy, and dispatch in the execution of a 
given piece of work; second, a knowledge of the materials 
and tools used, and a thorough understanding of the prin- 
ciples involved in the operations. 

Candidates who have been trained in manual training 
schools or in commercial shops should present letters from 
their teachers or employers stating clearly and in some detail 
the time they have been employed, the kind of work they 
have done, and its quality. The examination may be oral, 
written, the actual execution of a set piece of work, or all 
combined. In each subject the ability to read and follow a 
working drawing is expected. 

25. Woodworking 

The ability to recognize the common varieties of wood and 
some knowledge of their physical properties, such as ease of 
working, strength, toughness, hardness, etc., is expected 
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Candidates must be familiar with the uses of the principal 
hand tools of carpentry and with their care. They should be 
able to make the ordinary kinds of joints and splices. They 
should be familiar with the operation of the lathe, jig-, band-, 
and circular-saws, and planing machines. 

Equivalent to about two hundred hours of work under 
instruction in a manual training school, or a year in a com- 
mercial shop. {j4 unit) 

26. Forge Work 

This demands an elementary knowledge of the properties 
of wrought iron and steel, and of the proper heats at which to 
work them. The management of forge and fire and the na- 
ture and uses of all the ordinary blacksmithing tools should 
be known. The candidate must be able to execute all of the 
common forging processes, including the various forms of 
welds in iron and steel; he is also expected to understand 
hardening, tempering, and annealing. 

Equivalent to about two hundred hours of work under 
instruction in a manual training school, or a year in a com- 
mercial shop. (% unit) 

27. Foundry Work 

The candidate should have a knowledge of the tools and 
processes used in the ordinary forms of green sand moulding 
and core work. He should be familiar with the cupola and 
know how to charge and operate it. He must have a knowl- 
edge of the properties of cast iron, and should have had ex- 
perience in pouring cast iron as well as in moulding. 

Equivalent to about two hundred hours under instruction 
in a manual training school, or a year in a commercial foun- 
dry. - ■ (Yz unit) 

28. Machine Shop 

A knowledge of the tools and processes used in the work- 
ing of iron, steel, and brass is demanded of the candidate. 
He should be able to execute all forms of vise- work, such as 
chipping, filing, scraping, fitting, and finishing. He must be 
familiar, through experience in operation, with the simpler 
forms of machine tools, such as the lathe, drilling machine, 
planer, shaper, and milling machine. 

Equivalent to about four hundred hours under instruction 
in a manual training school, or two years in a commercial 
shop. (i unit) 
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A. Entrance Credit on Examination , 

Examinations in all subjects in the regular entrance list 
will be held by the University in August, 1907, and in Janu- 
ary, 1908. An examination in English Composition will also 
be held in May, 1907. After these dates examinations will 
be held in August-September only.* Special examinations 
outside of the regular examination days will not ordinarily 
be granted. In exceptional cases such examinations may be 
arranged by the Committee on Admission; but a special fee 
of two dollars will be charged the candidate for each subject 
in which examination is taken. 

Entrance examinations are held in the following order (for 
dates, see p. 5) : 

First Day: — Elementary Algebra, 8:15; Advanced Algebra, 
American History, 10:15; Plane Geometry, Botany, 1:30; 
Solid Geometry, Mediaeval and Modern History, 3:30; Trig- 
onometry, 4 •45- 

Second Day: — Physiology, Elementary French, 8:15; Eng- 



*Candidates desiring examinations at the close of the school year are ad- 
vised to take the June examinations of the College Entrance Kzamination 
Board. In 1907 these examinations will be held Jvne 17-32. 

All applications for examination must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
CoUeg^e Entrance Examination Board, Post Office Sub-Station 84, New York, 
N. Y., and must be made upon a blank form, to be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Board upov application. Applications for examination at points in the 
United States east of the Mississippi River, also at Minneapolis, St. I«ouis, and 
other points on the Mississippi River, must be received by the Secretary of the 
Board on or before Monday, June 3, 1907; applications for examination else- 
where in the United States^, or in Canada, must be received on or before Mon- 
day, May 27, 1907; and applications for examination outside the United States 
and Canada must be received on or before Monday, May 13, 1907, Applications 
received later than the dates named will be accepted when it is possible to 
arrange for the examinations of the candidates concerned, but only upon th«» 
payment of I5 in addition to the tisual examination fee. 

The examination fee is $5 for all candidates examined at points in the 
United States and Canada, and $15 for all candidates examined outside of the 
United States and Canada. The fee (which cannot be accepted in advance of 
the application) should be remitted by posta) order, express order, or draft on 
New York to the order of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

A list of the places at which examinations are to be held by the Board is 
published about March 1st of each year. Requests that the examinations be 
held at particular points, to receive proper consideration, should be trans- 
mitted to the Secietary of the Board not later than February i. 

In these examinations 60 will be considered as the lowest passing grade. 

The examination questions set by the College Entrance Examination 
Board are published in yearly volumes by Ginn & Co., Boston. 
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lish Composition, 10:15; Chemistry, Intermediate French, 
1:30; Hygiene, English History, 3:30- 

Third Day: — Physics, Elementary Spanish, 8:15; Inter- 
mediate Spanish, Elementary German, 10:15; Elementary 
English Literature, Zoology, Intermediate German, i :3o; Ad- 
vanced English Literature, Advanced German, 3:30, 

Fourth Day: — Elementary Latin, Mechanical Drawing, 
8:15; Biology, Ad Vjanced Latin, 10:15; Elementary Greek, 1:30; 
Ancient History, Advanced Greek, 3:30; Freehand Drawing, 
Woodworking, Forge, Foundry, Machine Shop, by appoint- 
ment, throughout the day. 

The examinations in entrance subject 2c (Oral Interpreta- 
tion of English Literature) are held during the first two days 
of the examination period; but appointments must be made 
during the forenoon of the first examination day, unless ar- 
ranged in advance by letter or otherwise. [Correspondence 
regarding appointments should be addressed to Prof. L. E. 
Bassett, Stanford University, Cal] 

Candidates are not required to take all the examinations 
at one time; but (unless following graduation from an ap- 
proved school) account will not ordinarily be taken of an 
examination passed more than sixteen months before the 
proposed time of entering. 

Satisfactory passing grades obtained in the regular en- 
trance examinations of institutions of equivalent rank, or of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, will be accepted 
in subjects corresponding to those outlined in the entrance 
list, 

B. Entrance Credit Without Examination 

I. On Fulfilling Particular Requirements 

I. Full undergraduate standing, without further tests, will 
be granted as follows: 

(a) To graduates of approved preparatory schools whose 
credentials are otherwise satisfactory and who are specially 
recommended for distinguished scholarship or exceptional 
intellectual promise. 

(b) To holders of sixty-count Diplomas issued by the Re- 
gents of the University of the State of New York. (Appli- 
cable only to Diplomas issued before June i, 1906. Only sev- 
enty-two count Diplomas will thereafter be included in this 
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provision, and beginning with June, 1909, only diplomas 
granted with credit^ with great credit, or with highest credit. ) 

(c) To recommended graduates of the California State Nor- 
mal schools, and to graduates of other Normal Schools ap- 
proved by the California State Board of Education as of 
equal rank with the State Normal Schools of California, who 
are holders of the highest grade diploma issued by these 
Normal Schools. (For conditions on which advanced stand- 
ing may be granted Normal School graduates, see p. 62,) 

{d) To candidates from Japan as follows: (i) to matricu- 
lates of the Imperial Universities of Tokyo and Kyoto ; (2) 
to graduates of the Sapporo Agricultural College, the Higher 
Commercial School, Doshisha College, and Keiogijiku Col- 
lege; (3) to graduates of the eight Higher Schools (Koto- 
gakko), the two Higher Normal Schools, the Girls' College, 
and the Girls' Higher Normal School. But before admission 
to the University such candidates must show ability to use 
and to understand readily both written and spofeen English; 
if coming directly from Japan they must ordinarily expect to 
spend at least one year in an American preparatory school, 
or under special instruction in English, before being able to 
meet this test. 

{e) To candidates from Mexico, as follows: (i) to grad- 
uates of the Military School, the Normal School, the National 
Preparatory School, and other preparatory schools (main- 
taining six-year courses), whose credentials show satisfactory 
passing grades. But before admission to the University such 
candidates must show ability to use and to understand readily 
both written and spoken English; if coming directly from 
Mexico they must ordinarily expect to spend at least one 
year in an American preparatory school, or under special 
instruction in English, before being able to meet this test. 

2. As a substitute for the examination in English Composi- 
tion, an exercise book may be submitted according to the 
following regulations : The book must contain at least six 
compositions of about 250 words each, written in class and 
not corrected by the teacher, two of the compositions expos- 
itory in nature, and not more than two of them to be on 
subjects drawn from the pupil's reading. These compositions 
must be written without any aid whatever, and upon topics 
assigned by the teacher; they must remain in the custody of 
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the teacher until submitted to the University, and must be 
submitted exactly as written. They must be accompanied 
by blanks, to be obtained from the Registrar, properly filled 
out and signed by the teacher. To be acted on in August, 
the books must be in the hands of the Registrar by Augusr 
20th; to be acted on in January, by December 30th; to be 
acted on in May, by May ist. 

II. On Recommendation from Approved Schools 

The University will receive recommendations from prepara- 
tory schools accredited: 

(A) By (i) the New England College Entrance Certificate 
Board, (2) the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, (3) colleges and universities of recog- 
nized standing; 

(B) Upon inspection undertaken or authorized by the Uni- 
versity (such inspection to be temporarily waived in the case 

. of schools which have sent five or more pupils to the Uni- 
versity and whose graduates have made satisfactory records 
in the University). 

Entrance credit will be granted on recommendation of the 
principal, provided: (a) the school maintains a full four- 
years' course of high school work; (b) the candidate has 
completed the full course and has been duly graduated after at 
least one year's attendance; (c) the time given to the, subject 
and the amount of work* covered is substantially as indicated 
in the outline of entrance subjects (pp. 36-56); (rf) the grade 
of work is satisfactory (ordinarily not less than ten per cent 
above the lowest passing grade: but lower passing grades in 
a particular subject or subjects may be offset by a general 
high average or by decided intellectual promise) ; (e) the per- 
sonal qualities and habits of the candidate are such as to com- 
mend him to the University authorities. 

It is the purpose of the University to emphasize (i) quality 
of preparation and intellectual promise; (2) personal char- 
acter and seriousness of purpose. Principals are expected to 
exact a high standard of scholarship as preliminary to rec- 
ommendation, and to withhold recommendation from those 
who are undesirable or unpromising from the point of view 
of moral qualities or habits. 

Recommendations will be considered at any time of <-he 
year, but, since, in general, candidates cannot be assured of 
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admission to the University without examination in one or 
more subjects, it is important that recommendations be for- 
warded as early as possible. 

Blanks for admission on recommendation may be obtained 
from the Registrar. 

II. AS SPECIAL STUDENTS 

Persons under twenty-one years of age will not be received 
as special students. 

Persons under twenty-five years of age, not graduates of 
some approved high school or equivalent preparatory school, 
will be admitted only upon passing entrance examinations 
in subjects aggregating at least five units. The candidate 
may usually select the subjects in which examinations shall 
be taken, but engineering students must include elementary 
algebra and plane geometry. 

The privileges extended to special students are not intended 
for those who come directly from the schools, with insuffi- 
cient preparation for regular standing, but for those who are 
qualified by age, character, practical experience, and habits of 
study to profit by university courses. (On account of the 
limitation upon the number of women students, women are 
not admitted as special students.) 

Special students are subject to the same University regula- 
tions as regular undergraduates, and they may become candi- 
dates for graduation upon fulfilling all University require- 
ments (see p. 67). 

A failure on the part of any special student to maintain a 
good standing in the studies to which he is admitted will at 
once sever his connection with the University; and a special 
student suspended for failure in University work may be re- 
admitted only upon attaining regular undergraduate standing. 

Blank applications for admission as special students may 
be obtained from the Registrar. 

III. TO ADVANCED STANDING 

Students from other institutions of recognized collegiate 
rank, who present letters of honorable dismissal, may be ad- 
mitted to such standing and upon such terms as the Faculty 
may deem equitable. Students from institutions of equivalent 
rank, who maintain a-^ satisfactory record after admission, 
may expect to receive the same standing as at the former in- 
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stitution, except that no such student can be given more than 
three years' advanced credit (ninety unit-hours toward grad- 
uation), and that differences in standard of entrance' prepara- 
tion will be taken account of. Every candidate is required 
to present, along with a catalogue of the institution in which 
he has studied, a full statement, duly certified, of the studies 
he has completed, including studies passed or credited at 
entrance. 

Recommended graduates of approved State Normal Schools 
where the normal training has been preceded by a full four 
years' high school course, or where high school and normal 
school courses together cover six years' work, may be 
granted an advanced credit of not more than thirty units. 

Blank applications for admission to advanced standing may 
be obtained from the Registrar. 

All applications for advanced standing on the basis of work 
done before entering the University must be filed within two 
years after matriculation; and such applications will not be 
received at a later date. 

IV. TO GRADUATE STANDING 

Graduates of this University, and of other institutions of 
recognized collegiate rank, may be admitted to graduate 
standing in the University upon presentation of diplomas or 
equivalent credentials. Admission to technical graduate 
standing does not imply admission to candidacy for an ad- 
vanced degree (for the conditions of such candidacy see p. 75)- 
If graduates of other universities desire to become candidates 
for the baccalaureate degree, the question of units required 
for graduation may be waived, upon approval of the Commit- 
tee on Admission and Advanced Standing, and the degree 
conferred on the satisfactory completion of not less than 
thirty units of University work and the fulfilment' of all major 
and minor requirements. Graduate students not candidates 
for any degree, may be permitted, upon the approval of the 
major department, to undertake such work as their previous 
training seems to warrant. 
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Registration 

On the appointed Registration Days, in August and Janu- 
ary, each student must obtain a certificate of registration 
in person, at the Registrar's office. 

Matriculated students may register after the appointed 
Registration Days and during registration week, upon pay- 
ment of a special fee of two dollars; during the week follow- 
ing the fee for late registration will be four dollars; after that 
the fee will be increased one dollar for each week's delay. 
Registration of undergraduates and specials will not be per- 
mitted later than one month after the beginning of in- 
struction. 

Study Card 

At the Registrar's office the student receives a card for 
selection of studies for the semester. This card, properly 
filled out, and approved by the major department, must be 
filed with the Registrar not later than the Friday following 
Registration Day; but late study cards will be accepted upon 
payment of a special fee of two dollars. Students registering 
after the Friday of registration week, must have their study 
cards indorsed by all the instructors under whom work is 
taken. All work for which University credit is desired must 
be duly registered. 

Enrollment in Classes 

A student desiring to enter any class must present his cer- 
tificate of registration to the instructor for enrollment at the 
beginning of each semester. Whether the student is qualified 
for enrollment in any particular class is a question to be de- 
cided by the instructor in charge. In general, the prerequi- 
sites for taking any given course are noted under "Courses of 
Instruction." 

Change of Studies 

A student desiring to drop a subject once taken up, or to 
take up a new subject after the study card has been filed, 
must present to the Committee on Registration a petition for 
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such change, approved by the major department and by the 
instructors whose subjects are to be taken or dropped. In 
general, petitions so approved, if they do not give the student 
too many unit-hours, or too few unit-hours, and if presented 
within one month after the beginning of the semester, are 
, granted without question. If presented at a later time in the 
semester they will be granted only for extraordinary reasons, 
and, where the taking up of new subjects is involved, only on 
payment of a special fee of two dollars for each course; if 
otherwise acceptable but presented after the close of the 
semester, they will be granted only on payment of a special 
fee of four dollars for each course. In the case of petitions 
to drop subjects during the last six weeks of the semester, 
action will be deferred until the close of the semester. 

Change of Major Subject 

Petitions to change the major subject will be granted when 
approved by the departments in charge of both the old and 
the new subjects, the student being held to all the require- 
ments of the new major subject. (First-year students may 
change their major subject at the end of the first or second 
semester without petition.) In general, the major subject 
may be changed at the end of the first year, and in some 
cases later, without appreciable loss of time to the student. 

Amount of Work 

Fifteen hours per week of recitations or lectures or an 
equivalent in laboratory work, constitutes an average semes- 
ter's work. In general, students may register for as few as 
thirteen or as many as eighteen unit-hours; but in the case of 
students doing outside work for self-support or otherwise, 
and where considerations of health are involved, special re- 
strictions will be made upon recommendation of the profes- 
sor of hygiene; and where conditions or failures have been 
incurred in the preceding semester, not more than fifteen 
units may be registered unless by special permission of the 
Committee on Registration granted in advance. Permission 
to register for less than thirteen units may also be granted 
for special reasons; but registration for less than ten units 
will not ordinarily be accepted. Not more than eighteen 
units may be credited toward graduation for any semester's 
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work. Graduate students are not held to any special number 
of unit-hours, but registration will not ordinarily be permitted 
unless such students are prepared to devote at least half o£ 
their working time to University study. Petitions for irreg- 
ular registration should be presented at the beginning of the 
semester. 

Every unit for which credit is given is understood to rep- 
resent approximately, for the average student, three hours of 
actual work per week, through one semester. Thus, in lec- 
ture or recitation work, for one unit of credit one hour per 
week may be allotted to the lecture or recitation and two 
hours for preparation or subsequent reading and study on the 
part of the student; but if a less amount of time is allotted 
for preparation or subsequent reading or study, there shall 
be a proportionate decrease in the amount of credit. Where 
the time is wholly occupied with drawing, field, or laboratory 
work, or in the class-room work of conversation classes, 
three full hours per week through one semester are expected 
of the student for each unit of credit; but where such work 
is supplemented by systematic outside reading or experiment 
under the direction of the instructor, such a reduction may be 
made in the actual drawing, field, laboratory, or class-room 
time as seems just to the department concerned. 

Conditions and Failures 

A student conditioned in any subject may arrange with the 
instructor concerned for such supplementary examinations 
or study as will make good the deficiency; but such deficiency 
must be removed within one year after the condition is in- 
curred, otherwise the condition will be considered a failure. 
Work reported as incomplete may be made up during the 
first or second semester's registration after the incomplete 
is incurred; but if not made up until the second semester, 
the incomplete work shall be duly entered on the student's 
study card and shall count as part of the permitted registra- 
tion for that semester to the extent of the actual unit-hours 
required for making up such incomplete work as estimated 
by the instructors concerned. A student failing in any sub- 
ject cannot receive credit for the portion in which the failure 
is incurred until the subject has been re-registered and taken 
over again in class. A condition or failure or withdrawal 
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from class without permission of the Committee on Registra- 
tion, limits the student to -fifteen units the semester following. 

Mid-semester reports on scholarship are obtained from 
all instructors, and students reported as doing unsatisfactory 
work are notified of their deficiencies. A student whose 
work is unsatisfactory may be placed on probation, and may 
be required to withdraw at any time thereafter if satisfactory 
improvement is not shown. 

A student who at the end of his first semester receives 
passing grades in less than half the work for which he is 
registered thereby forfeits his membership in the Univer- 
sity and will be required to withdraw for the period of 
one semester, unless by reason of illness or other disability 
such action may be modified by the Committee. A first- 
semester student whose deficiencies are serious, but involving 
not more than half of the work registered, will receive notice 
of the unsatisfactory nature of his work and be placed on 
probation for the period of one semester. At the end of any 
subsequent semester a student who receives passing grades 
in less than two-lhirds of the work for which he is registered 
thereby forfeits his membership in the University and will 
be required to withdraw for the period of one semester, 
unless by reason of illness or other disability or previous 
good record, such action may be modified by the Committee. 
In this connection work marked "incomplete" will be con- 
sidered of passing grade only when reported as satisfactory 
in quality and not seriously deficient in quantity. 

A student re-entering the University after a period of com- 
pulsory withdrawal may take tests to remove "incompletes" 
and "conditions" incurred during his last semester, but no 
credit will be granted for any other work accomplished dur- 
ing the period of withdrawal, except after removal of "in- 
completes" and "conditions" and on special examination by 
the departments concerned. A student so re-entering will 
be placed on probation for one semester. In case of a sec- 
ond failure withdrawal from the University will be per- 
manent, unless, under extraordinary conditions, a further 
trial may be granted by the Committee. During the period 
of compulsory withdrawal a student may not attend Univer- 
sity exercises, nor remain in residence at the University, ex- 
cept by special permission of the Committee. 
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A first application for leave of absence for the remainder 
of any collegiate year will not be refused on the ground of 
delinquent scholarship; but a student seriously deficient in 
scholarship at the time of taking such leave will be placed 
on probation on returning to the University and a subsequent 
compulsory withdrawal will be permanent, unless, under 
extraordinary conditions, a further trial may be granted by 
the Committee. No credit will be granted for work done 
during the semester in which leave of absence is taken. 
Application for leave of absence under the above conditions 
will not be granted during the last six weeks of the second 
semester; nor at any time to students who have previously 
been under compulsory withdrawal on account of delinquent 
scholarship. 

A student on probation may not take part in any inter- 
collegiate contest, nor represent the Uniyersity in any way, 
whether individually or in connection with any athletic, 
literary, musical, dramatic, or other organization. 

From Special to Regular Standing 

Special students may be entered in regular standing and 
become candidates for graduation, on passing examinations 
in the required number of entrance subjects, provide such 
examinations are passed not later than two years after ma- 
triculation. In place of entrance examinations, university 
work to the amount of five units for each entrance deficiency 
may be offered in university subjects which are also included 
in the entrance group. 

A special student who has completed one, hundred and fifty 
units of university work, including all major requirements, 
and whose general university record is deemed proof of supe- 
rior scholarship, may become a candidate for graduation on 
approval of the Committee on Admission and Advanced 
Standing. Petitions to this end will not be considered by the 
Committee until after the student has completed one hundred 
and twenty units of university work. 

University Credit for Extra Entrance Subjects 

Credit toward graduation may be given for entrance sub- 
jects in excess of the number required for admission, pro- 
vided such extra entrance subjects are also university sub- 
jects, and are successfully continued in the University within 
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two years after matriculation, and provided the student's 
general University record is deemed proof of superior schol- 
arship. In general, three units of advanced credit will be 
granted for each extra entrance unit representing elementary 
work in a given subject, and five units of advanced credit 
for each extra entrance unit representing advanced work. 
Applications for such university credit must be made within 
two years after matriculation. After matriculation additional 
entrance units may be offered only for the purpose of mak- 
ing up entrance deficiencies. 

University Credit for Special Courses 

University credit is given only for work done in residence 
at the University. Work prescribed by any professor of such 
a nature that it cannot be done at the University or can be 
more advantageously done elsewhere may be regarded as 
work done in residence. But such special work must be duly 
registered in advance. 

Matriculated students on leave of absence may take work 
in other universities, usually without any restrictions other 
than those imposed by the university in question. But work 
undertaken in any Summer Session may be subject to special 
regulations, and must be approved in advance by the major 
department and by the department in which the work is to 
be taken; and the last semester's work of every candidate for 
a degree must be taken in this University. 

Advanced Standing 

Advanced standing for work done before matriculation will 
generally be given only when certified as having been com- 
pleted in some institution of recognized collegiate rank, 
except as provided above (p. 6y^) for extra entrance units, or, 
in particular cases, to recommended graduates of approved 
State Normal Schools (see p. 62)', But in special cases per- 
mission may be given by the Faculty to receive credit on 
examination for work equivalent to regular University 
courses. Application for such examinations, with satisfac- 
tory evidence of the work accomplished, must be presented 
to the Committee on Advanced Standing. Applications for 
advanced standing on the basis of work done before entering 
the University must be made within two years after matricu- 
lation. 
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Leave of Absence 

A student desiring to leave the University for a brief time 
should apply to the Committee on Registration. If leave of 
absence is desired on account of sickness, the petition must 
be indorsed by the professor of hygiene. A leave of absence 
is merely a justification of the absence and not a relief from 
the work that has been missed, A leave of absence is usually 
necessary only in case of interrupted work; a student in good 
standing absent one or more semesters may re-enter at the 
beginning of any semester without formal petition. 

Honorable Dismissal 

An honorable dismissal means that the student is permitted 
voluntarily to withdraw from the University and is com- 
mended to the favorable consideration of any institution he 
may wish to enter. An honorable dismissal may be granted 
upon written application to any student not under discipline 
for misconduct. 

Conduct of Students 

In the government of the University the largest liberty 
consistent with good work and good order is allowed. Stu- 
dents are expected to show both within and without the 
University such respect for order, morality, personal honor, 
and the rights of others as is demanded of good citizens. 
Failure to do this will be sufficient cause for removal from 
the University. 

Expanses o^ thb Student 

Tuition and Registration Fees 

The Constitution of the State of California, as amended 
November 6, 1900, authorizes the Leg'slature to exempt Uni- 
versity property from taxation under certain conditions, and 
provided residents of California are charged no fees for tui- 
tion unless such fees shall be authorized by the Legislature. 
An act of the Legislature, approved February 14, 1901, '*ex- 
empting from taxation a portion of the property held in trust 
for the benefit of the Leland Stanford Junior University," 
as aemnded in March, 1907, provides "that while this act 
is in force no fees shall be charged residents of this State 
for tuition, except that such fees may be charged in profes- 
sional and engineering courses, but no such fees shall be 
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charged to any student who is registered in any such courses 
when this act takes effect" Such tuition fees, in professional 
and engineering courses, have not as yet been imposed by 
the Trustees. 

Graduate students in Law and Engineering, and all under- 
graduates, are charged a registration fee of ten dollars per 
semester; special students, fifteen dollars per semester. But 
these registration fees are waived in the case of bona Ude 
residents of California who have been resident in the State 
at least one year immediately preceding registration. Stu- . 
dents in laboratory courses pay for the materials which they 
use, and in various courses syllabus fees are charged. Lab- 
oratory and syllabus fees are different for the different 
courses, ranging from iifty cents to twenty-five dollars per 
semester (see under "Courses of Instruction "). 

Cost of Living 

The cost of living in Roble Hall, including board, room, 
light, heat, and attendance, averages about twenty-seven dol- 
lars per month. Students furnish their own linen, blankets, 
towels, and napkins. Rooms may be reserved in advance 
by making a deposit of two dollars. 

Rooms in Kncina Hall, furnished similarly to those in 
Roble Hall, but without board, cost from $6.00 to $6.50 per 
month, with two in a room. There are a few single rooms 
at $8.00 per month. Students occupying a double room alone 
pay the full price of the room. Each double room is furnished 
with two single beds. Rooms may be reserved in advance 
by making a deposit of two dollars. 

Students may live outside the Halls only in places ap- 
proved by the University. 

In Palo Alto and College Terrace, at an average distance 
of a mile and a quarter from the University, rooms and 
board, in private houses, can be obtained, at from twenty-five 
to thirty dollars per month. A considerable number of stu- 
dents live in co-operative clubs, in which the cost of board 
and room is reduced as low as eighteen dollars per month; 
such rooms are lighted and heated, but usually unfurnished. 
Special commutation tickets are issued by the Southern Pa- 
cific Company, and students living in towns on the line of the 
railway, from San Francisco to San Jose, easily go to and 
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from the University daily. Carriages connect with all trains 
at Palo Alto. 

On arriving at the University, new students may obtain 
information as to rooms and board at the Information Bu- 
reau conducted by the Christian Associations at the Palo 
Alto station and at the University. A complete list of ap- 
proved rooms and boarding places will be provided. Partic- 
ular inquiries may be addressed to the secretaries of the 
Christian Associations. 

The University Inn, located near the Quadrangle, has din- 
ing accommodations for about three hundred students. 

Books and stationery will average from eighteen to twenty- 
five dollars per year. 

The necessary expenses of the student, exclusive of cloth- 
ing and railway fares, range from $275 to $400 per year. 

Memorial Scholarship 

The Leland Stanford Junior Scholarship, established by 
Mrs. Stanford, in 1900, pays the necessary expenses of its 
holder throughout the undergraduate course. The present 
holder of the scholarship is Carl Augustus Lantz, of Colt on, 
California. 

Self-Support of Students 

A considerable number of students manage, in one way or 
another, to earn the whole or a' part of their expenses while 
attending the University. Such opportunities occur in the 
line of office and laboratory assistance, personal services of 
numerous kinds, the management of various student enter- 
prises, agencies for laundries, etc. 

The Student Employment Bureau (in charge of the Chris- 
tian Associations) registers without charge all students who 
apply for employment, and supplies employers with student 
labor as demanded. In general, the demand and supply are 
nearly equal, but the attention of new students who intend 
to earn the whole or part of their living is called to the 
following results of past experience: 

I. There is a constant over-supply of those wishing to do 
teaching and clerical work. None but those having superior 
qualifications and experience are likely to secure employment 
the first semester. 
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2. There is a considerable demand for efficient stenograph- 
ers; also for men and especially women students who can do 
domestic labor of any kind ; board and room rent may be 
earned by waiting on table, washing dishep, general house- 
work, house cleaning, gardening, etc. 

3. Students who can do any kind of domestic or manual 
labor well, and who have thoroughly good health, can earn 
their board by three hours' work per day, or board and room 
by four hours' work per day. Those who are bookbinders, 
printers, mechanics, or carpenters, will have a decided ad- 
vantage in obtaining employment. But no student should 
come to the University without resources suificient for the ex- 
penses of one semester, 

4. The University curriculum is adapted to those who have 
control of their entire time for study. The student who must 
earn his living, therefore, should expect to take less than the 
usual amount of University work. 

5. No student should come expecting to earn money, who 
can do nothing well; skill is* absolutely essential, as competi- 
tion is quite as severe in the college community as elsewhere. 

6. Opportunities for earning money during the summer 
vacations can usually be counted on, the demand for canvas- 
sers being most constant. 

Particular inquiries concerning opportunities for self- 
support should be addressed to the Secretaries of the Chris- 
tian Associations. Upon arrival at the University new stu- 
dents should report for registration and information to the 
Information Bureau of the Associations. 

University H^ai^th Controi. 

The University exercises an advisory control over student 
health affairs through the Committee on Public Health, 
whose Chairman is the University Health Officer. 

Every student upon entering the University is required to 
report to the University Health Officer for a brief medical 
examination of his eyesight and general health. Any con- 
dition which may place a limitation on the amount or kind of 
work planned by the student is discussed with him or made 
the subject of a report to his major department or to the 
Committee on Registration 
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Students intending to train for any of the athletic teams» or 
to register for gymnasium work, are required to pass a care- 
ful physical and medical examination at the beginning of each 
semester. 

A careful inspection of all boarding and rooming houses in 
the community is carried out under the supervision of the 
Public Health Committee, and only those are permitted to 
register who arrange to live in houses which have been 
approved. 

All students are entitled to medical consultation and to 
individual advice in other matters directly or indirectly relat- 
ing to their health, at any time during the year; but no treat- 
ment is undertaken by the University. 

Students' Guild 

Provision for the care of all cases of serious illness is made 
by the Guild, which is a student organization now thoroughly 
equipped for its work. A hospital is owned and operated 
through thfe management of a Board of Directors composed 
of students and members of the faculty. Complete operat- 
ing-room facilities and isolation-wards have been provided. 
The hospital is in charge of an executive nurse, with an ade- 
quate nursing and house-keeping staff. 

All students are required to become members of the Guild 
by paying the fee, which for 1906-07 is two dollars each 
semester. A uniform hospital rate of one dollar per day is 
charged all members of the Guild. 

The officers of the Guild for 1906-07 are as follows : Presi- 
dent, George Joseph Presley, Vice-President, Edith R. Mir- 
RiELEEs; Secretary, David Timmins Fullaway; Treasurer, 
John Cobb McFari^and; Board of Directors: The Officers, 
Professors Snow, Griffin, and Swain, and Mr. GeorgE 

Cl^lFFORD CoE. 
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Candidates may present themselves for graduation in Janu- 
ary, May, and September. 

No degree will be conferred upon any person who has not 
spent at least one year in resident study at the University. 
No honorary degrees are given. 

Bachelor of Arts 

The degree of Bach^or of Arts (A. B.) is conferred upon 
candidates who have satisfactorily completed a total of one ^ 
hundred and twenty units of University work and who have 
also satisfied the requirements in major and. minor subjects. 

Thirty units constitute a normal year's work (see p. 64), 
but the ordinary class divisions (freshman, sophomore, jun- 
ior, senior) are not recognized by the University. The degree 
is conferred whenever the requirements are met, without re- 
gard to the time spent, except that at least thirty units (includ- 
ing the last fifteen) must be completed in this University. 

Each student selects as his major subject or specialty the 
work of some one department. This department has the 
authority to require the completion of this major subject, and 
also of such minor subjects in other departments as may l?e 
considered necessary or desirable collateral work. Such 
major and minor requirements taken together will not (ex- 
cept in the departments of applied science) exceed forty units 
of University work, or one-third of the student's time during 
his undergraduate course. 

With these exceptions, all the undergraduate work in all 
departments is elective. The student may freely choose for 
such elective work any subject taught in the University, 
which his previous studies have prepared him to undertake. 

The department in charge of the major subject of any stu- 
dent is expected to act as adviser to the student in educa- 
tional matters, and the recommendation of the department 
is necessary to graduation. 

(A student in regular undergraduate standing who does not 
. intend to become a candidate for the A. B. degree, may 
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choose, with the approval of the major department, any 
courses in the University which his previous training has 
prepared him to undertake.) 

Candidacy for Advanced Degrees 

Every applicant for an advanced degree must file at the 
Registrar's office not later than the beginning of the semester 
preceding that in which the degree is sought, a formal ap- 
plication including a statement of the proposed course of 
study. This application must be approved by the department 
faculty concerned, and upon acceptance by the Committee 
on Graduation the applicant is admitted to candidacy for 
such advanced degree. It is advisable that such application 
be made as early as possible in the student's course. Where 
a thesis is required it shall be upon a subject approved by 
the department, and, if for the doctor's degree, shall be pre- 
sented in its final form, to the Chairman of the Committee 
on Graduate Study, at least six weeks before the close of the 
semester in which the degree is sought. Accepted theses 
for the master's degree shall be bound in a uniform style 
and deposited in the University Library. No advanced degree 
■ will be conferred except upon the recommendation of the 
Committee on Graduate Study. 

Mastsjr of Arts 

The degree of Mast^ of Arts (A. M.): is conferred upon 
graduates of this University, and upon others who have had 
an equivalent training elsewhere, on the satisfpxtory com- 
pletion, in residence, of one year of graduate work, beyond 
the baccalaureate requirements of the department in which 
the degree is sought, and on the presentation of an approved 
thesis, or the passing of a satisfactory examination, or both. 
At least two-thirds of the year's work required of the can- 
didate is to be devoted to the major study. Work done in 
the University outside of the requirements for the degree 
must be registered, but will not be taken into account in con- 
nection with the degree. 

Special regulations are as follows: 

I. A report upon the character of the work done will be 
made by each instructor under whom a candidate is regis- 
tered. 
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2. Some evidence of ability to do independent work is re- 
quired of every candidate. In addition, therefore, to exam- 
ination, a thesis is expected, unless such evidence is furnished 
in other ways. 

Engin^s^r 

In the departments of applied science the professional 
degree of Engin^^r is conferred upon graduates of this Uni- 
versity, and upon others who have had an equivalent train- 
ing elsewhere, on the satisfactory completion, in residence, 
of one year of professional study beyond the baccalaureate 
requirements of the department in which the degree is 
sought, and on the presentation of an approved thesis, show- 
ing ability to do independent work. 

Juris Doctor 

The degree of Juris Doctor (J. D.) is conferred upon stu- 
dents who have previously received the academic degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, or its equivalent, upon the completion of 
a three years* professional law course as defined by the De- 
partment of Law. 

Doctor of Phiwsophy 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy (Ph. EK) is conferred 
upon graduates of this University, and upon others who have 
had an equivalent training elsewhere, on the satisfactory 
completion of at least three years of graduate work, beyond 
the baccalaureate requirements of the department in which 
the degree is sought, under the following conditions: 

1. The degree is given only on the ground of advanced 
scholarship and the ability to do independent work in some 
special line, and not for merely faithful study for a prescribed 
time or course, nor for miscellaneous study. Three years 
represents the minimum time in which the degree can be 
obtained and often a longer period of study will be necessary. 

2. Graduate- work done elsewhere may be accepted in place 
of resident study in this University; but in no case will pri- 
vate study without sufficient guidance, or pursued at a dis- 
tance from libraries or laboratories or other necessary facil- 
ities, be accepted as an equivalent; and no degree will be 
granted to any person who has not spent at least the last 
year of such study in residence at this University. 
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3. All candidates will be required to show a reading knowl- 
edge of French and German, and this requirement must be 
fulfilled at least one year before the final examinations for 
the degree. The candidate's ability to reaci his special liter- 
ature in these languages shall be tested by the faculty of the 
department in which the major subject is taken. 

4. The course of study shall embrace one major subject and 
one or two minors. The minor subject or subjects shall rep- 
resent approximately one-third of the course of study; except 
that such minor subjects may be waived on the recommenda- 
tion of the department in which the major subject is taken 
and with the approval of the Committee on Graduate Study, 
when the breadth and extent of the candidate's training just- 
ify such a course, — ^in which case the candidate will be ex- 
pected to show such breadth of training in his oral examina- 
tions. 

In the nature of the case the work offered as minors can- 
not always be graduate work, but it should be advanced work 
and should, whenever possible, be planned as part of the 
course leading to the Ph. D. degree. If the work has been 
done before the student enters this University it shall be 
passed upon by the department in which it would have been 
done if taken here. This department is free to test the can- 
didate as it sees fit. 

5. The candidate must present a thesis of such a character 
as shall display power of original and independent investi- 
gation and constitute an actual contribution to knowledge. 
He must guarantee the printing of the thesis, in a form ap- 
proved by the Committee on Graduate Study, within one year 
after the degree is conferred, and must deposit one hundred 
copies in the University Library. 

6. The candidate must sustain final written examinations 
in major and minor subjects conducted by the department 
in which the study was taken and also shall submit to an oral 
test or. examination by the special Examining Committee of 
the Faculty. 

The special Examining Committee shall consist in each 
case of (i) the professor in charge of the major subject, 
(2) the one or more professors in charge of the minor sub- 
jects, (3) two members of the Committee on Graduate Study 
whose departments He nearest to that of the major professor. 
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and (4) the Chairman of the Committee on Graduate Study, 
acting as its secretary. 

Thk High School Tisach^r's Certificate 

The minimum amount of pedagogy prescribed by Section 
1 52 1, subdivision 2 (a), of the Political Code of California, 
is defined by the State Board of Education as follows: 

"Satisfactory completion of courses, suitable and essential 
to acquiring efficient skill in teaching and an intelligent com- 
prehension of the scope and the attainable goals in high 
school instruction!^ said courses to be equivalent to not less 
than twelve hours per week for one half-year; provided, that 
at least one-third of this work shall consist of practical teach- 
ing under the direction of supervising instructors of aca- 
demic competency and breadth of pedagogic comprehension 
who for a period of not less than two years have taught the 
subjects in which they supervise. 

"The State Board of Education is not authorized by Sec- 
tion 1521 to specify institutions in which this prescribed ped- 
agogy may be taken, but as standards of equivalents the 
certificate from any institution belonging to the Association 
of American Universities, or from any California State Nor- 
mal School, or their recognized equivalents, may be accepted, 
provided that the recommendation of applicants by faculties 
of institutions in whicli the pedagogical courses are pursued, 
attests that the requirements above stated have been ful- 
filled." 

The State Board of Education has formulated the follow- 
ing rules for the granting of high school certificates : 

"i. High School Certificates may be issued under the pro- 
visions of Section 1521, subdivision 2 (a), and Section 1775, 
subdivision i (a)i of the Political Code of California, as fol; 
lows : 

(a) To candidates who have received the Bachelor's De- 
gree from a college requiring not less than eight years of 
high school and college training, and who submit evidence 
that in addition to the courses required for the Bachelor's 
Degree they have successfully completed at least one year 
of graduate study in a university belonging to the Associa- 
tion of American Universities; which year of graduate study 
shall include one half-year of advanced academic study (part 
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of the time, at least, being devoted to one or more of the 
subjects taught in the high school), and such other time in 
a well-equipped training school of secondary grade directed 
by the Department of Education of any one of the Univer- 
sities of the Association, as may be necessary to fulfill the 
pedagogical requirements prescribed by this Board. 

(b) To candidates who have received the Bachelor's De- 
gree from a college requiring not less than eight years of 
high school and college training, and who submit evidence 
that in addition to the courses^ required for the Bachelor's 
Degree they have successfully completed at least one half- 
year of graduate study in a university belonging to the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities; which half-year of graduate 
study shall consist of advanced academic study (part of the 
time, at least, being devoted to one or more of the subjects 
taught in the high school) ; and six months as student teach- 
ers in a well-equipped school of secondary grade directed by 
a California State Normal, or its recognized equivalent, un- 
der conditions conforming to the requirements prescribed by 
this Board as the minimum amount of pedagogy. 

'^2. In lieu of the pedagogical training above prescribed, 
candidates may submit evidence showing that they are grad- 
uates of a California State Normal School, or other Normal 
School officially recognized by this Board as of equivalent 
rank, or have taught with decided success as regular teach- 
ers or as principals at least twenty months in any reputable 
school, elementary or secondary; and provided that until 
July, 1908, the practical teaching prescribed may have been 
pursued in schools of grammar or secondary grade in con- 
nection with a California State Normal School, or under the 
direction of the Department of Education of the University 
of California or of Leland Stanford Junior University, as 
evidenced by a certificate of proficiency. 

"3. The institution granting the Bachelor's Degree, the 
institution in which the post-graduate academic study is pur- 
sued, and the institution in which the pedagogical work is 
done, shall each certify to the high character of the work 
accomplished under its direction, and to the personal fitness 
of the candidate." 
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The University Recommendation 

In addition to the technical requirements prescribed by 
the State Board of Education the University will require, 
as preliminary to any recommendation for the teacher's 
certificate, the completion of enough work (and of suffi- 
ciently high grade), in at least one subject, to secure a De- 
partment recommendation that the candidate is fitted to teach 
the subject in high school classes. 

The Department requirements for such recommendation 
are, in most cases, stated in the Register under the Depart- 
ment headings; but each candidate should Und out deHmtely 
from the Departments concerned, not later than the begin- 
ning of the Senior year, preferably earlier, the particular 
requirements which must be met. 

It is advisable that every candidate for the teacher's rec- 
ommendation should endeavor to fulfill the Department re- 
quirements in at least two high school subjects. 

For information and advice as to possible and desirable 
combinations of subjects for high school positions, students 
are invited to consult the Secretary of the Committee on Rec- 
ommendation of Teachers. 

Recommendation of Teachers 

The University undertakes (i) to keep a record of students 
and graduates who wish to teach, or to be transferred to 
other teaching positions, and (2) upon application of Boards 
of Education, School Trustees, or other officials, to recom- 
mend for suitable vacancies such candidates as seem most 
likely to succeed. 

The University does not solicit positions for its graduates, 
and reserves the right to refuse to recommend candidates 
enrolled. Information received from University instructors 
and others regarding the fitness of candidates is regarded as 
confidential, and general letters of recommendation are not 
given. 

Blanks for registration may be obtained of the Secretary, at 
the Registrar's office. They should be filled out each year, 
preferably during March or April, 



COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 



GREEK 



Augustus Taber Murray, Professor. 

Henry Winchester Roi,fe, Associate Professor. 

With the co-operation of Professor Fairclough, and Assist- 
ant Professors Klmore, Foster, and Martin, of the Depart- 
ment of Latin. 

Undergraduate Courses 

Instruction in the lower classes is given chiefly by means of 
recitations, but as the student advances these are supple- 
mented by lectures. 

It will be seen that provision is made for those who have 
had no Greek before coming to the University. 

The Teacher's Recommendation 

Courses 2, 3, 4, 5, and 17 constitute the minimum require- 
ment for the high school teacher's recommendation in Greek. 

I. Elementary. — Grammar; translation of easy prose; Greek 
composition. After the essential grammatical forms have 
been mastered, passages^f continuous prose are taken up for 
translation, and, as soon as is practicable, the Anabasis. The 
student is made familiar with the ordinary forms of syntax, 
and exercises in writing Greek are regularly introduced. 
This course does not count as a part of the major work 
for students in Greek. [Beginning with 1907-08 this will be 
given as a three-hour instead of a five-hour course.] 

3 units, both semesters (Murray) 

2. Plato and Lysias. — ^The Apology and Crito, and selec- 
tions from Lysias. Course 2 is open to those who have 
ofiFered subject 22 on entrance, or who have completed course 
I in the University. 3 units, ist semester (Elmore) 

3. The Odyssey and Herodotus. — A continuation of course 
2. Selections from the Odyssey and from Herodotus. 

3 units, 2d semester 

4. Prose Composition and Sight Translation. — Simple prose 
is taken up for sight reading, and the exercises are based 
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upon the text read. Required of Greek majors in connection 
with courses 2 and 3. 

2 units, both semesters (Fairci^ugh, Murray) 

5. Syntax« — ^Lectures and exercises on Greek syntax, treated 
from a practical rather than a theoretical standpoint. [Not 
to be given in 1907-08.] 

I unit, 1st semester (Murray) 

6; Geography. — ^The geography of the Greek world, and 
the geographical ideas of the Greeks. [Not to be given in 
1907-08.] r unit, 2d semester (RoivF^) 

7. Homer. — ^A critical study of the Iliad, with discussions 
and papers on Homeric topics. Prerequisites: courses 2 and 
3, or an equivalent. 3 units, ist semester ( ) 

8. Euripides, Lucian, etc. — ^The Alcestis of Euripides, selec- 
tions from Lucian, and selections frorii the Lyric Poets, A 
continuation of course 7. 

3 units, 2d semester (Foster) 

9. Prose Composition and Sight Translation.^Selections 
for translation from the historical and philosophical writers; 
practical exercises in Greek composition. Prerequisite: 
course 4, or an equivalent. Required of major students 
before graduation. 2 units, both semesters ( ) 

10. History of Greece. — ^A general outline course. Not 
open to first year students, [Not to be given in 1907-08.] 

3 units, both semesters (RolFE) 

iz. Greek Religion, Mythology, and Ritual. — Lectures with 
stereopticon. [Not to be given in 1907-08.] 

2 units, 1st semester (Rolfe) 

12 Greek Art. — With especial reference to Sculpture and 
Vase Paintings. Lectures, with stereopticon. 

2 units, 2d semester (Fairci<ough) 

13. Private Life of the Greeks. — ^Lectures, illustrated by 
stereopticon, 2 units, 2d semester (Martin) 

14. Greek Tragedy.^The Prometheus of Aeschylus, the 
Antigone and Electra of Sophocles, and the Hippolytus and 
Iphigenia Taurica of Euripides. Other plays are assigned 
for private study, and lectures on the drama are from time 
to time given. 3 units, both semesters (Mxtoray) 
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15. Plato and Demosthenes. — ^The Phaedo and the De Cor- 
ona. [Not to be given in 1907-08.] 

3 units, 1st semester (Roi,^^) 

i6. Thucydides. — Books VI and VII, the Sicilian Expedi- 
tion. [Not to be given in 1907-08.] 

3 units, 2d semester (Rol^e) 
[Courses 15 and 16 alternate with course 14.] 

17. Teachers* Course.— Lectures and practical exercises. 

2 units, 1st semester (Martin) 

18. Bucolic Poetry.^Selected Idylls of Theocritus, Bion, 
and Moschus and the Eclogues of Vergil are read and in- 
terpreted. [Students completing this course will receive 
one unit credit in Greek and one in Latin; not given in 
1907-08.] 2 units, 2d semester (Murray) 

19. Greek Testament. — ^A study of the Gospel of Mark and 
of the Epistles. 2 units, both semesters (Martin) 

19b. Classical Lectures. — [See Latin 30.] 

Graduate Courses 

The center of the Graduate work is the Greek Seminary — 
made up of the director and such students as satisfy him of 
their fitness for the work. The Seminary meets weekly for 
the critical interpretation of some Greek author, the differ- 
ent members, in turn, filling the post of interpreter. Topics 
for investigation are assigned, and papers prepared by the 
members are read and discussed. 

Members of the Seminary are expected to supplement their 
critical work by wide reading, and lectures on the author or 
authors under discussion are given by the director. It is in 
the highest degree desirable that all members of the seminary 
should be able to read both French and German. 

20. The Greek Seminary. — In 1907-08 the Seminary will be 
occupied with the study of Plato. An analytical study of 
the Republic will be undertaken, and other dialogues will be 
assigned for private study. Lectures by the director will 
accompany the work of the Seminary. 

2 units, both semesters (Murray) 

21. Rapid Reading. — Graduate and advanced students will 
meet weekly for the rapid reading of select dialogues of 
Plato. I unit, both semesters (Murray) 
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SpficiAif Lectures 

Throughout the year Professor Murray gives lectures, 
twice weekly, on Greek Epic and Dramatic Poetry. These 
lectures are intended for general literary students, and do not 
presuppose a knowledge of Greek; they will not count as 
part of the major work for students in Greek. 

23. The Greek Epic. 2 units, ist semester (Murray) 

24. Greek Tragedy. 2 units, 2d semester (Murray) 



LATIN 



Henry Rushton Fairclough, Professor. 
Jefferson Elmore, Benjamin Ouver Foster, Ernest Whit- 
ney Martin, Assistant Professors. 
With the co-operation of Professor Murray and Associate 
Professor Rolfe of the Department of Greek. 

Undergraduate Courses 

The aim of the undergraduate courses in Latin is to give 
the student a somewhat systematic knowledge of the language 
and its development, an acquaintance with the representative 
authors of Latin literature, and some insight into the life, 
culture, and civilization of ancient Rome. 

The Teacher's Recommendation 

Students who complete twenty units of the work accepted 
as part of the major requirements in Latin, including two 
courses of Prose Composition, and in addition the Teachers' 
Course in Latin, may receive a recommendation from the 
Department to teach Latin as a minor subject. 

1, Vergil and Cicero. — Vergil, selected books of the -^neid; 
Cicero, selected orations ; exercises in Latin composition. 
This course is planned for those who have passed in entrance 
subject 2ia. Course i does not count as major work for 
students in Latin, 3 units, both semesters ( ) 

2. Terence, Cicero, and Horace. — Terence, Andria; Cicero, 
De Senectute; Horace, Odes and Epodes. Open to students 
who have completed course i, or who have offered entrance 
subject 2ibi [Two of the three hours will be devoted to 
class-room work; for the third hour the sections will be 
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divided into small groups which will meet with an instructor 
for an informal discussion of work especially adapted to the 
needs of individual students.] 3 units, both semesters 

(Faircwugh, Ei^mor^, Foster, Martin) 

3. Terence, Cicero, and Horace. — ^Terence, Andria; Cicero, 
De Senectute; Horace, Selections. Intended for non-majors 
•desiring an acquaintance with certain representative works 
of Latin literature who cannot devote more than four unit- 
liours to Latin. Not open to Latin majors. 

2 units, both semesters (Murray) 

4. Prose Composition I.-^Open to those taking course 2, 
and required of all major students in Latin. The work in 
composition is accompanied by a study of Eutropius, Quintus 
Curtius, Caesar's Civil War, and Cicero's Scipio*s Dream. 

2 units, both semesters (Martin) 

5. Horace. — Satires and Epistles. Open to those who have 
completed course 2 or 3. Attention is directed especially to 
the style and subject matter, to Horace's influence upon later 
literature, and to the salient features of the Augustan age. 

3 units, ist semester (Martin) 

6« Livy and Tacitus. — Selections from Livy's History and 
the Annals of Tacitus. This course, complementary to 
course 5, involves a survey of Roman history and the liter- 
ature of the early empire. 

3 units, 2d semester (Elmore) 

7. Prose Composition II. — Open to students who have 
taken course 4. 

I unit, both semesters (Ei^more, Foster) 

8. Roman Comedy.^ — ^The Rudens of Plautus and the Adel- 
phoe of Terence. Attention is paid to the early forms, con- 
structions, and metres, and to the staging of a Roman play, 
with some consideration of the differences in style and dra- 
matic art between the two playwrights. 

2 units, 1st semester (Fairclough) 

9. The Letters of Cicero. — The aim is to get a view of 
Cicero and his times from the original sources, to ascertain 
the causes for the breaking down of the Republic, and to 
become familiar with official procedure in the judicial and 
legislative bodies. Special attention is paid to the style of 
the letters. 2 units, 2d semester (Martin) 
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10. Pliny« — Selections from the letters of the younger 
Pliny. 2 units, ist semester (Martin) 

11. Roman Elegy. — Selections from TibuUus, Propertius^ 
and Ovid, accompanied by lectures on the development of 
elegiac poetry among the Greeks and Romans, [Not given 
in 1907-08,] 2 units, 2d semester (Foster) 

12. Lucretius. — Selections from the De Rerum Natura are 
read with particular attention to the philosophic thought and 
its poetic treatment, 2 units, ist semester (Fost^) 

13. Prose Composition III. — ^A course for third-year stu- 
dents. I unit, both semesters (Faircwugh) 

14. Martial. — Selections from the Epigrams of Martial, with 
supplementary reading in other writers of the first century. 

2 units, i3t semester (ElmorE) 

15. Quintilian. — Book X, with selections from Cicero, De 
Oratore. Rhetoric and literary criticism among the Romans. 

2 units, 1st semester (Foster) 

16. Prose Composition IV. — Translations from English au- 
thors. For advanced students. 

I unit, both semesters (Fairclough) 

17. Teachers' Course. — Lectures on methods of teaching 
Latin, with practical exercises. Open only to advanced stu- 
dents, 2 units, 2d semester (Elmore)' 

18. Roman Law. — ^This course, based upon the Commenta- 
ries of Gains, deals with the leading principles and history of 
Roman Law, and its survival in modern times. Open to all 
who have some knowledge of Latin, and intended especially 
for students in Law. 

2 units, 1st semester (Faircwugh) 

19. Latin Poetry. — Selections from various poets, with lec- 
tures, 2 units, 2d semester (Fosx^) 

20. Roman History from the Sources. — ^The topic selected 
for 1906-07 was the "y^ar of confusion" (69 A. D.), the 
narrative of Tacitus being supplemented by a study of Plut- 
arch, Suetonius, and Dio. Readings, lectures, and reports. 
[Not given in 1907-08.] 2 units, 1st semester (Foster) 

31. The Roman NoveL— The Cena Trimalchionis of Petro* 
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nius, and the story of Cupid and Psyche from the Golden Ass 
of Apuleius. [Not given in 1907-08,] 

2 units, 2d semester (Foster) 

Graduate Courses 

These courses are open to graduates in Latin who have had 
at least two years* undergraduate work in Greek. The ability 
to read French and German is also very desirable, and, in 
the case of candidates for the degree of Ph. D., necessary. 
The aim of the courses is to give the student a thorough 
grasp and detailed knowledge of particular authors, and of 
certain periods and fields of literary activity, as well as a 
training in literary criticism, and an acquaintance with the 
methods of original research. 

22. Latin Seminary. — In 1907-08 the Seminary will be de- 
voted to the problems of Roman Comedy, and a special study 
will be made of the Trinummus of Plautus. 

2 units, both semesters (Fairclough) 

23. Reading. — A careful reading of select plays of Plautus 
and Terence, in connection with the Seminary work. 

I unit, both semesters (Faircwugh) 

24. Introduction to Latin Palaeography. — Lectures and 
practice in reading fac-similes of manuscripts. Included in 
seminary work. [Not given as a separate course in 1907-08.] 

(Fairci,ough) 

25. Introduction to Latin Epigraphy.— Lectures and read- 
ings in the Corpus Inscriptionum. [Not given in 1907-08. j 

I or 2 units, 2d semester (Martin) 

26. Advanced Course in Epigraphy. — Open only to those 
who have had course 25, or an equivalent. 

I unit, 2d semester (Martin) 

27. Historical Grammar. — Lectures on the sounds and in- 
flections of Latin. 2 units, 2d semester (Foster) 

28. History of Classical Philology. — ^Lectures. 

I unit, 1st semester (Ei<morb) 
Special .Courses 

29. History of Rome. — A general course, open to all stu- 
dents, 3 units, 2d semester (Ei*morb) 

30. General Lectures. — ^A series of lectures on various 
phases of Greek and Roman civilization. Open to all stu- 
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dents. I unit, (two lectures weekly)^ both semesters 
(Fairclough, with the co-operation of the other instructors) 

31. Roman Art and Monuments. — ^A survey of the topog 
raphy, architecture, sculpture and other art-forms of ancient 
Rome and the provinces, illustrated with lantern-slides. This 
course is open only to students who have some knowledge 
of Roman history. [Not given in 1907-08.] 

2 units, 2d semester (Fairci^ough) 

32. Roman Private Life. — Lectures, with illustrations from 
ancient art and other sources. Open to all, but of special 
importance to Latin students. [Not given in 1907-08.] 

2 units, 1st semester (Martin) 

33. Roman Political Institutions. — Lectures and assigned 
reading on the development and operation of the most impor- 
tant features of the Roman government. Open to all stu- 
dents. [Not given in 1907-08.] 

2 units, 2d semester (EtMORK) 



GERMANIC LANGUAGES 

GEORGE Hi^MPi,,* Jam^s Owen Gri^i?in, Professors. 

Karl G. Rsndtor^f, William Alpha Coopi5r, Macy Millmork 

Skinnier, Assistant Professors. 
Charles Frederick Schmutzler, Bruno Boezinger, Instructors. 

The Teacher's Recommendation 

Students who intend to teach German are expected to take 
courses 6, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16. 

Undergraduate Courses 

1. Elementary. — German Grammar, translation of easy 
prose and poetry, composition, exercises in spoken German. 
Two five-hour sections and one three-hour section. The last 
is intended for those students who have had some German 
but not sufficient to enable them to pass the entrance exam- 
ination in German. 5 and 3 units, both semesters 

(Cooper, Skinner, Boezinger) 

2. Second- Year German. — Continuation of the grammaticar 
work done in Elementary German. A careful study of some 
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of the Germanic Classics. 3 units, both semesters 

(Griffin, Cooper, Skinner, Schmuxzler, Boezingbr) 

3. Rapid Reading. — Rapid translation of modern German 
prose; writing of German from dictation; paraphrasing of 
the German text. This course should be taken in connection 
with course 2, which it is intended to supplement So far as 
practicable, the course is conducted in German. 

2 units, both semesters 
(Griffin, Skinner, Schmutzi.er, Boezinger) 

4. Advanced German Grammar. — Lectures and practical 
exercises. 2 units, both semesters (Hempl, Cooper) 

5. Modern German Drama. — Lectures in connection with 
the interpretation and rapid reading of some of the iftore 
important works of the modern dramatists. 

2 units, both semesters (Griffin) 

6. Classical German Drama. — This course aims chiefly to 
be an introduction to the spirit of the classical German 
drama; but throughout the course an effort is also made to 
familiarize the student, by means of various selected read- 
ings, with the life and character of the German people. 

3 units, both semesters ( Griffin, Rendtorff) 

7. Modern German Novels. — Reading of standard modern 
novels, with lectures on the development of the novel, 

2 units, both semesters (Skinner) 

8. German Composition. — ^Translation of graded exercises 
covering the most important parts of German syntax. 

2 units, both semesters (SchmutzlEr) 

9. Advanced Composition. — Writing of essays in German. 
The course is conducted in German. 

2 units, both semesters (Rendtorff) 

10. History of German Civilization. — This course is in- 
tended for students of German who wish to become ac- 
quainted with German history and the development of Ger- 
man civilization in their relation to German literature. [Not 
given in 1906-07.] 

2 units, both semesters (Rendtorff) 

11. Goethe. — Faust. Reading and interpretation of both 
Parts, and lectures on the more important Faust problems. 

2 units, both semesters (CoopEr) 
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12. History of German Literature from the Earliest Times 
to the Eighteenth Century. — Lectures and readings. 

2 units, both semesters (Rkndtorff) 

13. History of German Literature during the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Centuries. — Lectures in German. [Not given 
in 1906-07.] 2 units, both semesters (Risndtorfp) 

14. Teachers' Course. — ^Lectures on the various methods 
employed in teaching modern languages, together with prac- 
tical advice in the matter of conducting classes. 

2 units, 2d semester (H^mpi,) 

Gra-duate Courses 

The graduate courses are intended primarily for those stu- 
dents who are candidates for the degrees of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Philosophy; but special consideration is also 
given to the needs of those who intend to make the teaching 
of German their profession. Graduate work in the Germanic 
languages is facilitated by the opportunities offered by the 
library of the late Professor Hildebrand of Leipzig, which 
contains a rich and well-chosen collection of works on Ger- 
man philology and literature. 

15. Syntax.— Selected chapters of German Syntax. 

2 units, both semesters (Rendtdripp) 

16. Middle-High German. 

2 units, both semesters (R^ndtorpf) 

17. Old-High German. — [Not given in 1906-07.] 

2 units, both semesters 

18. Old Norse. — [Not given in 1906-07.] 

2 units, both semesters 

19. Gothic. — 2 units, 2d semester (H^mpi,) 

20. The Genesis of Grammar. — ^Lectures on the origin and 
development of the parts of speech. 

2 units, 2d semester (Hkmpl) 

SI. Middle-High German Proseminary. 

2 units, both semesters (Rbndtori^i?) 

32. Modern German Proseminary. — Schiller*s earlier 
dramas. 2 units, both semesters (Skinnier) 
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23. Modern German Proseminary. 

2 units, 1st semester (Griffin) 

Note— In the above the aim has been to report the courses as given in 1906-07. 
For subsequent modifications the student is referred to the Announcement of 
Courses for 1907-08. 



ROMANIC LANGUAGES 

John Ernst Matzxe, Professor. 
OuvfiR Martin Johnston, Associate Professor. 
Colbert Seari,]Ss, Clifford Gilmore Allen, Assistant Professors. 
Stanley SMiTH,t Homer Price EarlE, Instructors. 
Lillian FlEisher, Edwin Hume Skinner, Mercedes de Luna, 
Assistants. 

The undergraduate courses in the Romanic Languages are 
planned so as to give students an intimate acquaintance with 
the modern forms of the languages spoken in the principal 
neo-latin countries. To this end systematic attention is paid 
to pronunciation, reading, syntax, and conversation. In the 
higher courses special emphasis is laid on the study of liter- 
ature. In order to give students an opportunity to become 
familiar with the spoken idioms, several of the advanced 
courses are conducted as much as possible in the language 
which forms the object of study. 

Students will have the opportunity of selecting either 
French or Spanish as their major subject. In French the 
minimum requirement consists of courses 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 
9. In Spanish a similar requirement will include courses 10, 
II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 17. 

In addition to these requirements major students in either 
French or Spanish will be expected to take the following 
courses : Latin i, 2, 5, 6, 8, and 9 or 14; German i, 2, and 3; 
English 2 and 4; History 3, 4 or 5, and 13; and Elementary 
Spanish or French. 

The Teacher's Recommendation 

The minimum requirement for the high school recom- 
mendation is as follows: In French: courses 2, 3, 4, 5, 8; in 
Spanish: courses 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15. The Department will 
insist also on courses 20 and 21 and Latin 4. Recommenda- 
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ticns will be given only on the vote of the Department, and 
will demand a degree of scholarship above the ordinary pass- 
ing mark. 

la. Elementary French. — Frangois, Beginners' French, with 
written and oral exercises and systematic training in French 
pronunciation on the basis of Matzke's Primer of French 
Pronunciation; Aldrich and Foster's French Reader. 

3 units, both semesters (Searl^s, Johnston, Eari,e) 

lb. Elementary French^ Reading Course. — ^The course is 
intended for students who merely desire to obtain a reading 
knowledge of the language, and will not prepare for the more 
advanced courses in the Department. Aldrich and Foster's 
Foundations of French; Matzke's Primer of French Pronun- 
ciation; Aldrich and Foster's French Reader; Dumas, La 
Tulipe Noire. 3 units, both semesters (Seari^es) 

[Courses la and ib are open to all, but students desinng to 
enter after the end of the second week will be admitted only 
upon special examination.] 

2. Modem French Syntax* — Francois, Advanced French 
Prose Composition. Open to students who have completed 
course 10, or who have received credit for entrance subject 
19a. 2 units, both semesters (SearlES, Allen) 

3. Modem French Reading. — O'Connor, Choix de Contes 
Contemporains; Daudet, Tar tar in de Tarascon; Balzac, 
Eugenie Grandet; Hugo, Hernani; Rostand, Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. Open to students who have completed courses la 
or ih, or who have received credit for entrance subject 19a. 
[The section meeting at 9:15 will be open only to students 
selecting course 2, or having completed it, and will be de- 
voted to more special study of syntax in connection with 
the reading. The remaining sections are intended to give 
general opportunity for obtaining a more perfect reading 
knowledge of the language.] 

2 units, both semesters (Searles, Earle) 

4. French Conversation. — ^There will be three meetings of 
the class during the week, for which two units of credit will 
be given toward graduation. Open to students who have 
completed course i, or who have received credit for entrance 
subject 19a. 2 units, both semesters (Johnston, Ali^En) 
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[Courses 2, 3, and 4 constitute the second year's work in 
French, and should, if possible, be taken during the same 
year. Course 4 may not precede course 2.] 

5. Classical French. — ^A study of the principal authors of 
the classical period. Representative texts will be read from 
the works of Corneille, Racine, Moliere, Voltaire, Le Sage, 
La Fontaine, and Boileau. Open to students who have com- 
pleted courses 2 and 3, or their equivalent. 

3 units, both semesters (Johnston) 

6. History of French Literature from the Renaissance to 
the Romantic Movement. — Lectures supplemented by read- 
ing and reports by the members of the class. Students will 
need Kastner and Atkins, A Short ^History of French Liter- 
ature (Holt & Co.), and Lanson, Histoire de la Litterature 
frangaise (Paris, Hachette). Open to students who have 
completed courses 2 and 3, or their equivalent. 

2 units, both semesters (S^ari^^s) 

7. History of French Literature in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.— Lectures, with reading of the principal authors and 
reports by the members of the class. Students should pro- 
vide themselves with Pellisier, Le mouvement litteraire au 
XIXe si^cle (Paris, Hachette, 1889). Open to students who 
have completed courses 5 or 6. 

2 units, both semesters (Matzkb) 

8. Advanced French Prose Composition. — ^Translation into 
French of selected Bnglish prose. Open to students who 
have completed course 2, or its equivalent. 

2 units, both semesters (Matzkk) 

9. French Themes. — ^The course will be conducted in 
French. Open to students who have completed courses 2, 3, 
4, and 8, or their equivalent. 

I unit, both semesters (Johnston) 

10. Elementary Spanish.— -Hills and Ford, A Spanish Gram- 
mar; Matzke, First Spanish Readings; Alarcon, Novelas 
Cortas Escogidas. Open to all. 

2 units, both semesters (Ali,^n, Smith) 

11. Modern Spanish Syntax.— Ramsey, A Text-book of 
Modem Spanish. Open to students who have completed 
course 10, or who have received credit for entrance subject 
i8a. 2 units, both semesters (Eam,^) 
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12. Modem Spanish Reading. — ^Moratin, El si de las Ninas; 
Galdos, Marianela; Echegaray, Locura 6 Santidad; Tarn- 
ayo y Bans, Un Drama Nuevo; Palacio Valdes, La Alegria 
del Capitan Ribot; Nunez de Arce, El Haz de Lena. Open to 
students who have completed course lo, or who have received 
credit for entrance subject iSa. 

2 units, both semesters (ALiiCNy Eaki4) 

13. Spanish Conversation. — ^There will be three meetings 
of the class during the week, for which two units of credit 
will be given toward graduation. Open to students who have 
completed course 10, or its equivalent. 

2 units, both semesters (Aiyi^^N, Smith) 

[Courses 11, 12, and 13 constitute the second year's work 
in Spanish, and should, if possible, be taken during the same 
year. Course 13 may not precede course 11.] 

14. Classical Spanish. — Cervantes, Don Quijote; Lope de 
Vega, La Estrella de Se villa; Calderon, La Vida es Sueno, and 
El Magico Prodigioso; Alarcon, La Verdad Sospectosa; 
Moreto, El Desden con el Desden; Ford, A Spanish Anthol- 
ogy. Open to students who have completed courses 11 and 
12. 2 units, both semesters (Ai^lBn) 

15. Advanced Spanish Composition. — ^Translation into Span- 
ish of selected English prose. Open to students who have 
completed course 11, or its equivalent. 

I unit, both semesters (Ai^iy^N) 

16. Spanish Themes. — ^The course will be conducted in 
Spanish. Open to students who have completed courses 11, 
12, 13, and IS, or their equivalent. 

I unit, both semesters ( ) 

17. History of Spanish Literature. — Lectures, with reading 
of important works and reports by the members of the class. 
Students should provide themselves with Butler Clarke's 
Spanish Literature (Macmillan & Co., New York). Open to 
students who have completed course 14, or its equivalent. 

3 units, both semesters ( ) 

18. Elementary Italian. — Grandgent, An Italian Grammar; 
Bowen*s First Italian Readings; Manzoni, I Promessi Sposi. 
Open to students who have completed French, courses la 
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or ibf or Spanish lo, or who have received credit for entrance 
subject i8a or 19a. 

3 units, both semesters (Johnston) 

19. Advanced Italian. — Dante, La Divina Commedia. Open 
to students who have completed course 18. 

2 units, both semesters (— ) 

Teachers' Courses 

• 

20. Phonetics. — Lectures on the organs of speech and the 
nature and formation of speech sounds with special reference 
to the pronunciation of French, Intended particularly for 
teachers of language. Open only to advanced students. 

2 units, 1st semester (MaTzke) 

21. Teachers' Course in French. — Lectures on methods of 
teaching French, study of the available text-books and prac- 
tical exercises in teaching Fr.ench. Open only to advanced 
students. 2 units, 2d semester (Matzkh) 

[Courses 20 and 21 are given in alternate years; they will 
be given in 1907-08.] 

Graduate Courses 

Courses of instruction for graduate students in Romanic, 
philology and literature lead to the degrees of Master of Arts 
and Doctor of Philosophy and are planned for the benefit of 
specialists, particularly of such as are intending to become 
teachers of the Romanic languages. Admission to regular 
standing in this department presupposes an undergraduate 
curriculum of study which has included Latin and French, 
and has afforded proficiency in at least one of the principal 
languages of the Romanic group (French, Spanish, or 
Italian). In addition to this, a good reading knowledge of 
German (for purposes of advanced study) is requisite. 

22. History of Old French Literature. — ^Lectures on the 
history and development of French Literature from the be- 
ginning to the end of the fifteenth century. 

2 units, both semesters (MatzkE) 

23. French Historical Grammar. — ^Lectures on Old French 
Phonology and Morphology. Students .should provide them- 
selves with Schwan-Behrens, Grammaire de I'Ancien Fran- 
gais, traduction de Bloc (Leipzig, Reisland, 1900), Suchier 
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Altfranzosische Gramma tik (Halle, Niemeyer, 1893), Korting, 
Lateinisch-Romanisches Worterbuch (Schoningh, Paderborn, 
1901), One hour every week will be given up to practical 
philological exercises based on Paris's edition of La Vie de 
Saint Alexis (Paris, Vieweg, 1903), and Suchier's edition of 
Aucassin et Nicolete (Schoningh, Paderborn, 1903). 

3 units, both semesters (Matzke) 

24. Old French Texts. — ^Translation of Old French texts 
from Bartsch, Chrestomathie de TAncien Frangais, revue par 
Horning, Leipzig, Vogel, 1901. 

2 units, both semesters (Johnston) 

25. Old French Syntax. — Lectures. 

I unit, both semesters (Johnston) 

26. Old Spanish. — Old Spanish Grammar with readings 
from Gorra, Lingua e Letteratura Spagnuola delle origini 
(Hoepli, Milan, 1898)*. [Course 26 will hot be given during 
1907-08.] 2 units, 1st semester (Matzke) 

27. Popular Latin. — Lectures. [Course 27 will not be given 
during 1907-08.] 2 units, 2d semester (Matzxk) 

28. Seminary. — In 1906-07 the Seminary was occupied with 
the study of Corneille and the dramatic theories of the Ren- 
aissance and the seventeenth century. 

2 units, both semesters (Matzkb) 

29. Journal Club. — ^The instructors in the Department and 
the advanced students meet regularly on alternate Thursdays 
for the discussion of the periodicals and new books. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE AND RHETORIC 

M^i^viLi^s: Bkst Anderson,* Alphonso GERAtD Newcomer, Pro- 
fessors. 

Raymond Macdonald Aiden, Samuel Swayze Seward, Jr., 
Howard Judson Hai,i„ LEE Emerson Bassett, Henry 
David Gray, Wiluam Din shore Briggs, Assistant Pro- 
fessors. 

Frederick Alexander Manchester, THHmsA Peet Russell, 
Instructors. 

Catherine Leota Fields, Acting Instructor. 

Edith R. MirrieleEs, Wai^ter Yeeling Wentz, Louise Kate 
Fi^EMiNG, AwcE Mary Robbins, Helen Thoburn, Assist- 
ants. 

Requirements for the Degree of Bachelor of Arts 

a. The courses in Chaucer, 3 units; Shakspere (advanced), 

3 units; Milton (or Wordsworth, or Spenser), 3 units; His- 
tory of English Literature from the beginning to 1798, 12 
units; besides such preliminary courses in vocal training, 
composition, or literature as may be requisite in each individ- 
ual case. 

b. English History (3 to 6 units). 

c. A sound knowledge of at least one foreign language and 
its literature^ordinarily interpreted as requiring a minimum 
of 16 units in the chosen language, not including Latin i, 
German i, or French i. 

In general, students should include among their elected 
studies Latin (or Greek; not less than two years; or, in case 
Latin or Greek be selected to meet requirenient c above, one 
modern foreign language) and Anglo-Saxon. The following 
are also specially recommended : English Bible, Logic, In- 
troduction to Philosophy, Psychology of the Emotions and 
General Psychology, Lectures on Greek or Modern Art, 
Elements of Economics, and a course in some' branch of 
Biology. 

The Teacher's Recommendation 

The minimum requirement, for students of any depart- 
ment, is as follows: Vocal Expression, 4 units; Composition, 

4 units; Anglo-Saxon, 6 units; Chaucer (or 3 units of English 
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31), 3 units; Shakspere, 3 units; Milton (or Wordsworth, or 
Spenser), 3 units; Prosody, 2 units; Teacher's English, 4 
units. Graduates of the English Department must accord- 
ingly add to the work required for a degree the courses in 
Anglo-Saxon, Prosody, and Teacher's English. Further, 
each candidate must be passed upon by vote of the Depart- 
ment before receiving the recommendation. 

Pr]^IMINARY AND GfiNBRAL COURSBS 

(Open to all students unless otherwise specified.) 

I. Principles of Vocal Expression^ — ^A general course in 
vocal training, the use of the voice in reading and speaking, 
and the elements of interpretative reading, with practice in 
the preparation and delivery of short speeches. 

2 units, both semesters (Bass^tt) 

3. English Composition (formerly course 8.) — Practical 
work in narration, description, and exposition. 

2 units, both semesters 
(Sbward, Haix, Okay, Briggs, Manchbst^, RussBi.1.) 

3. Note Taking. — ^Particulars to be announced. 

I unit, 1st semester 

4. Outline History of English Literature. — [This course 
may not be given in 1907-08.] 

3 units, both semesters (Gray) 

5. English Prose Classics. — ^Three or four English prose 
classics selected yearly for thorough study, with collateral 
reading of similar works in translation from other languages: 
as, Malory^s Morte Darthur, with readings in the Nibelun- 
genlied; Bacon's or Emerson's Essays, with readings in 
Montaigne or Plato; Johnson's Lives, with readings in Plu- 
tarch; Burke's Orations; Lamb's Essays, etc. 

3 units, 1st semester 

(HAti,, Gray, Brigos, Manchester) 

5b, Prose Narrative Literature.— A study of representative 
works of travel, biography, and fiction, illustrating the adapta- 
tion of method and style to the varying purposes of narrative 
literature. Open to first- and second-year students; to others 
by permission. 

3 units, 2d semester (Seward, Russee«i«) 
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6, Introduction to Poetry. — A study of the nature, methods, 
and varieties of poetry, the elements of poetic form, and the 
elements of poetic criticism. Designed particularly, for stu- 
dents who intend to pursue advanced work in literature. 

3 units, 2d semester (Hall, Gray, Mancmstkr) 

g. English Bible. — [Not to be given in 1907-08.] 

10. Shakspere. — ^A close study of selected plays of Shaks- 
pere, with incidental lectures upon the British drama and 
theater. Not open to first year students'. 

2 units, both semesters (N^wcom^, Briggs) 

Advanced and Special Courses 

I. Vocal Expression 

(Course i prerequisite.) 

13. Vocal Training. — ^A study of the action of the imagina- 
tion in the vocal interpretation of literature. [Not to be 
given in 1907-08.] 2 units, ist semester (BasseW^) 

14a. Vocal Interpretation of Lyric Poetry.^ — ^Practice in the 
oral rendering of selections from the English poets of the 
nineteenth century. Designed particularly for students who 
intend to teach English literature. [Not to be given in 
1907-08.] 2 units, 1st semester (BassEM) 

14b. Vocal Interpretation of Dramatic Literature. — ^A care- 
ful analysis of two or three plays of Shakspere, Members 
of the class will vocally interpret characters and scenes 
assigned for individual study. Prerequisite: courses i and 
140. [Not to be given in 1907-08.] 

2 units, 2d semester (Bassistt) 

15. Public Speaking. — Practice in the preparation and de- 
livery of speeches, with attention to the style of spoken dis- 
course based on a study of masterpieces of oratory. Pre- 
requisite : courses i and 2. [Not to be given in 1907-08.] 

2 units, both semesters (Bassett) 

II. Written and Oral Expression 

(Course 2 prerequisite.) 
31. Library Work. — Particulars to be announced. 
22. Narration.— The principles of invention and style in 
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their practical application to narrative art. Open by recom- 
mendation from course 2. 

I unit, both semesters (Seward) 

23. Exposition. — Advanced course, open to a limited num- 
ber of students. 2 units, 2d semester (Hai,i<) 

24. Argument. — 'Practice in the preparation and presenta- 
tion of material in expository and argumentative form, with 
some study of models. Open to a limited number of stu- 
dents. 3 units, 1st semester (Ai^d^n) 

25. Oral Debate. — ^Practice in the preparation and delivery 
of oral arguments, chiefly on current public questions. Open 
to a limited number of students who have taken, or are 
taking, course 24, to be admitted in the order of application. 

2 units, both semesters (Ai4)Bn, Duniway, Bassett) 

38. Teachers* Course in English. — A study of the methods 
of teaching Composition (first semester) and Literature 
(second semester) in secondary schools. Open to students 
in senior year. 2 or 3 units, both semesters (Seward) 

III. History and Interpretation of Literature 

(Courses 2, 3, and 6 should, whenever contributory, precede 
the election of the following courses. The courses are de- 
signed more particularly to meet the needs of students of the 
Bnglish Department, but may be elected by others who have 
fulfilled the requirements in each individual case. Courses 
33 to 38 are well adapted to the needs of the general student, 
and for these course 6 will not be insisted upon as a pre- 
requisite.) 

31. Early History of English Literature. — a. From the be- 
ginning to 1557 (first semester), h. From 1557 to the Resto- 
ration, 1660 (second semester). Open to fourth-year stu- 
dents. [In 1906-07 only the latter half of this course was 
given, by Assistant Professor Briggs.] 

3 units, both semesters (Anderson) 

32. Later History of English Literature. — a. From 1660 to 
1740, the age of Dryden and the age of Pope (first semester). 
h. From 1740 to 1798, the age of Johnson and the early 
Romantic Revival (second semester). Open to third-year 
students. 3 units, both semesters (Aw)Bn, Hai,l) 
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33. Early Nineteenth Century Literature: 1 798-1832.— The 

age of Coleridge, Byron, Scott, and the Reviewers. Open to 
students of all departments in third and fourth years. [Not 
given in 1906-07.] 2 units, ist semester (Ai^den) 

34. Victorian Poets. — a. Tennyson (first semester), b. 
Arnold, Rossetti, Morris, Swinburne (second semester). Lee- 
tures, discussions, and weekly papers. Open to third- and 
fourth-year students. [Not to be given in 1907-08.] 

3 units, both semesters (Newcomer, Bassett) 

35. Victorian Prose Writers.-r-A study of critical tendencies 
in England in the nineteenth century, based chiefly upon the 
writings of Carlyle, Ruskin, Arnold, Pater, and Huxley. 
Open to second year students. 

2 units, both semesters (Newcomer) 

36. American Literature. — A survey of American literary 
history; lectures and reports. [Not to be given in 1907-08.] 

3 units, 1st semester (Briggs) 

37. English Drama. — Englisl^ dramatic literature from its 
origin to the nineteenth century, omitting Shakspere. Open 
to third- and fourth-year students. 

3 units, 2d semester (Seward, Gray) 

38. The English Novel. — A rapid historical survey of the 
origin and development of the English Novel, and the critical 
discussion of one novel each of Jane Austen, Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, and Hawthorne. Open to third- 
and fourth-year students. 

2 units, both semesters (Gray) 

39. Prosody. — A study of the principles and history of 
English versification. Open to English students in the third 
and fourth years. 2 units, 2d semester (Ai,den) 

[Chaucer. — See English Philology, course 2.] 

40. Shakspere: Advanced Course. — Groups of plays are 
read in successive years, as indicated below. The student 
may elect any one or more of these groups. The plays in 
each group are selected with a view to the illustration of the 
scope and variety of the author's powers and of the develop- 
ment of his art. 
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1907: Henry IV, Parts I and II, Henry V, The Merchant 
of Venice, Othello, The Winter's Tale. [This group was 
given by Assistant Professor Alden.] 

In 1907-08 this course will be given as a Survey of the Whole 
Work of Shakspere: two lectures and one hour for readings, 
discussions, and tests weekly. Open to advanced and recom- 
mended students of all departments. Course 10 is desirable 
as preliminary. 3 units, both semesters (Anderson) 

42. Milton: Paradise Lost. — Open to students of English 
in the third and fourth years; to students of other depart- 
ments in the fourth year. [Not given in 1906-07.] 

■^ 3 units, 1st semester (Anderson) 

43. Wordsworth, Shelley, Byron, and Keats. — Lectures and 
interpretations. [Not to be given in 1907-08.] 

3 units, 1st semester, 2 units, 2d semester (Newcomer) 

50. Thesis. — In connection with the more advanced courses 
in literature, the student may, by special permission of the 
instructor, undertake a piece of research, the results of which 
shall be embodied in a thesis. 

I unit, either semester (Anderson, Newcomer, Alden) 

Graduate Courses 

The preliminary requirements for entrance upon a course 
for an adv^uiced degree in English are: 

a. The course for the degree of A. B. in English, or its 
equivalent. 

h. An elementary knowledge of Anglo-Saxon. 

c. A sound knowledge of two foreign languages (preferably 
one ancient and one modern language). 

51. The Development of English Prose. — From the middle 
of the sixteenth century to the end of the eighteenth. 

2 units, both semesters (Nwcom^r) 

52. Literary Criticism.— The history of English literary 
criticism, from the Elizabethan age to that of Matthew 
Arnold. [Not to be given in 1907-08.] 

2 units, both semesters (Ai,den) 

-53, English Lyric. — Studies in the lyric as a poetic form, 
and its development in England to the seventeenth century, 

2 units, I St semester (AldEn) 
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[The work in courses 52 and S3 consists of lectures and 
seminary reports. These courses will ordinarily be given 
in alternate years.] 

55. Modern Literature from Wordsworth to Ibsen. — ^A com- 
parative study of the most notable poets, novelists, and dram- 
atists of the nineteenth century, with especial reference to 
the expression of revolutionary and social action and reac- 
tion. Open to graduates and a limited number of recom- 
mended seniors. A good knowledge of at least one modern 
foreign language is indispensable. 

2 units, both semesters (Anderson) 



ENGLISH PHILOLOGY 

EwAW> Fhvcth,* Professor. 

Raymond Macdonald Ai^dejn, SamuHl Swayze Seward, Jr., 
WiLUAM DiNSMOiue Briggs, Assistant Professors (De- 
partment of English Literature). 

1. Anglo-Saxon. — a, Anglo Saxon Grammar and translation 
of select passages in prose (first semester), b. Translation 
of select passages in verse; outline of Historical English 
Grammar (second semester). 

3 units, both semesters (Sbward, Briggs) 

2. Chaucer. — ^This course is an elementary one, and includes 
an outline of Middle English Grammar for the beginner. 

3 units, 1st semester (Ai.dkn) 

Graduate Courses 
[To be outlined in Announcement of Courses for 1907-08.] 



BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE 

David Chari,es Gardner, Lecturer. 

I. Life and Teaching of Christ. — ^The history of the life 
and times of Jesus, with a study of His words as recorded in 
the gospels and the application of His teaching to the life 
of to-day. Lectures, discussions, and papers. 

J4 to I unit, both semesters (Gardner) 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Henry Waudgravk Stuart,* Assistant Professor. 
G^RG^ Holland Sabins,* Instructor. 

1. History of Philosophy. 

3 units, both semesters (Sabine) 

2. Logic. 3 units, 2d semester (Sabine) 

3. Introduction to Philosophy. 

2 units, 1st semester (Sabine) 

[Additional courses to be outlined in Announcement of 
Courses for 1907-08.] 



PSYCHOLOGY 

Frank AngEll, Professor. 

LiLLiEN Jane MarTiNjI Assistant Professor. 

Esther Crandall, Assistant. 

1. General Psychology. — Lectures and Exercises, Not 
open to first-year students. 

5 units, 1st semester (Angell) 

2. Experimental Psychology. — Lectures, one hour; labora- 
tory, two hours. Students are recommended to take this 
course in connection with course i. 

2 units, both semesters (Angell) 

3. Psychology of Evidence. — Open to those who have com- 
pleted course i, or its equivalent. 

2 units, 2d semester (Angell) 

4. Advanced Laboratory Work in Psychology. 

3 units, both semesters (Angell, Martin) 

5. Psychology of the Emotions, with special reference to 
the Fine Arts. — Open by permission to first-year students. 

2 units, 1st semester (Martin) 

6. Psychology of the Social Relations. — Open by permis- 
sion to first-year students. 

2 units, 2d semester (Martin) 

7. Current Psychological Literature. — In this connection a 
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sub-section for the purpose of reading German Psychology 
will be formed, if so desired. 

I unit, both semesters (Angei*i.) 

8. Systematic Psychology, 

2 units, ist semester ' (Martin) 

g. Research Work. — Hours and conditions to be arranged. 

(Anc^ll) 



EDUCATION 

Eli. WOOD P. Cubberi^^y, Professor. 
H^NRY SuzzAiyLO, Assistant Professor. 
Frank Ernest Thompson, Instructor. 
REBECCA Beatrice French, Assistant. 
Morris Elmer Dailey,* Lecturer. 

The Department of Education offers three main lines of 
work: 

1. Courses of a general nature on the history, function, and 
administration of public education, and intended in part as 
information courses for the general university student and 
without reference to the work of teaching. To such students 
courses I, 2, 3, 5, and 10 are recommended. 

2. Courses intended to assist other departments in prepar- 
ing for work in secondary schools. All such students should 
confer with members of the Department as to courses, but 
in general courses i, 6, and 7 should be included if the candi- 
date has not had experience in teaching. 

3. Courses primarily for major students, or those making 
Education a minor, and intended to give special preparation 
to (a) those who desire to become teachers of Education in 
normal schools or colleges, (b) those who wish to prepare 
for supervisory or administrative positions in the public 
schools, and (c) those who wish to prepare for special work 
in the elementary field. 

The courses in Education are open to all students as 
electives or as minor subjects, but only those who desire to 
prepare for one of the lines of work mentioned above under 
(3), and whose preparation and experience are satisfactory 
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to the Department, will be accepted as major students. In 
special cases those without teaching experience may be 
accepted as major students, but all such must be approved 
in practice teaching (course 21) before graduation. 

Major students begin their work in Education with the 
sophomore year, taking courses i, 2, and 3. 

1. Public Education in America. — A study of the province 
and problems of public education in the United States. An 
introductory course. Lectures, following a syllabus, with 
assigned readings. Open to second-year students. 

2 units, ist semester (Cubberlky) 

2. Public Education in Europe. — A study of the nature and 
conditions of education in a few of the leading European 
states, compared with education in the UnHed States. Lec- 
tures, following a syllabus, with assigned readings. Presup- 
poses course i. 2 units, 2d semester (Cubb^rlisy) 

3. History of Education in Europe. — Lectures, following a 
syllabus, with assigned readings. A study of the develop- 
ment of educational ideals and systems from the time of the 
Greeks and Hebrews to the present, with particular reference 
to the forces which have operated in the evolution of the 
various historic ideals and schools. The first semester covers 
the period up to the Reformation, and the second semester 
the period from the Reformation to the present. Either 
semester may be taken separately. Open to second-year 
students. 3 units, both semesters (Suzzallo) 

4. Sources for the History of Education. — A more exten- 
sive and intensive study of the sources for the History of 
Education in Europe than is undertaken in connection with 
course 3. This course may be taken in connection with 
course 3, or subsequently, but cannot precede it. [Course 4 
alternates with course 13, and will not be given in 1907-08.] 

2 units, both semesters (Suzzallo) 

5. History of Education in America. — Lectures, with as- 
signed readings and reports. A study of the development of 
educational ideals, systems, and methods from the earliest 
colonial period to the present, with particular reference to 
the growth and extension of public education in th^ United 
States. The first semester covers the colonial period, and 
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the second semester the national period. Either semester 
may be taken separately. 

2 units, both semesters (Suzzallo) 

6. Principles of Education. — A study of the more important 
educational and psychological principles which underlie the 
work of teaching, with special reference to their application. 
Intended primarily for major students, and for those prepar- 
ing for the teacher's recommendation. Open to juniors, 
seniors, and graduate students. 

2 units, both semesters (Thompson) 

7. Secondary Education. — ^Lectures, assigned readings, and 
reports. A study of the organization, scope, and method of 
public and private secondary schools in America, and includ- 
ing a consideration of the preparatory, cultural, commercial, 
technical, and industrial aspects of secondary education. In- 
tended primarily for and required of those preparing for the 
high school teacher's certificate. Open to seniors and grad- 
uates only. 3 units, ist semester (Thompson) 

8. Public Education — ^Advanced Course. — ^A pro-seminar, 
involving a more advanced and intensive study of the prob- 
lems of public education than in courses i and 2. Open, by 
permission of the instructor, to those who have taken the 
prerequisite courses. 

2 units, both semesters (Cubbbrley) 
9.- City School Administration. — ^A study of some of the 
more important features and problems of city school admin- 
istration, with a view to the establishment of principles. 
Open to advanced students, and intended primarily for those 
preparing for administrative work. [Course 9 will not be 
given during 1907-08.] 

2 units, both semesters (Cubb^rl^y) 
10. State School Administration. — A study of the educa- 
tional principles underlying the proper administration of 
school systems in states and counties, and involving a com- 
parative study of the school laws and school systems of the 
various American states. The course includes a study of such 
topics as Federal and State policy, forms of control, revenue 
aiid its apportionment, the State and the teacher, the State 
and the child, private and sectarian education, and state over- 
sight and control. Open to third-year students. 

3 units, both semesters (Cttbbbrlby) 
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ri. Principles of General Method. — ^A critical study of some 
of the recent contributions to educational literature, and the 
application of the principles to class-room work. Open only 
to teachers of experience. 

3 units, 2d semester (Thompson) 

12. Courses of Study for Elementary Schools. — ^A study of 
the more fundamental principles of education, with reference 
to their application to the formation and administration of 
courses of study for elementary schools. Each member of 
the class will carry on a special study in some one subject 
of the elementary curriculum. Open only to teachers of ex- 
perence. 2 units, both semester (Thompson) 

13. Current Educational Theories. — Assigned readings and 
reports, followed by discussion. A pro-seminar, open only 
to advanced students. [Alternates with the first semester of 
course 4, and will be given during 1907-08,] 

2 units, ist semester (Suzzallo) 

14. Theory of the Training of Teachers. — ^Assigned read- 
ings, followed by discussion. A pro-seminar, open only to 
advanced students, and intended primarily for those entering 
on the work of training and supervising teachers. [Alternates 
with the second semester of course 4, and will be given dur- 
ing 1907-08.] 2 units, 2d semester (Suzzai^ix), Dailey) 

18. Thesis Work. — In certain courses, students may be 
given an additional hour of credit on presentation of a sat- 
isfactory thesis on an assigned topic and embodying the re- 
sults of independent work. The consent of the instructor 
is necessary before registering. i unit, both semesters 

19. Special Courses. — Special work in independent research 
will be provided for students prepared to do advanced work, 
the nature of the investigation being determined by the stu- 
dent's preparation and needs. Such work will include studies 
in administation, educational history, and the curriculum. 

To be arranged (Cubb^rlEY, Suzzallo, Thompson) 

20. Journal Club. — ^Regular meetings of instructors and 
advanced students for the discussion of new books and cur- 
rent literature, 

I unit, both semesters (Cubberl^y, Suzzallo, Thompson) 

21. Practice in Teaching. — Actual practice in the handling 
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of classes and the giving of instruction, with accompanying 
conferences, is now required of all inexperienced candidates 
for the High School Teacher's Certificate. This work may 
be taken at the San Jose State Normal School, which makes 
special arrangements for the graduates of this University, 
or at any other California State Normal School. Hours for 
teaching and conferences must be arranged with the Normal 
School. 4 units, either semester (Dail^y) 

Courses in O^her Departments 

The following special Teachers' Courses in other depart- 
ments are recommended to students preparing to teach. 
Such courses are usually required as a part of the prescribed 
work for the departmental recommendation, but do not 
count again as a part of the required hours in Education. 

a. Teachers' Course in Greek. — [Course 17 in the De- 
partment of Greek.] 2 units, 2d semester (Murray) 

b. Teachers' Course in Latin. — [Course 17 in the De- 
partment of Latin.] 2 units, 2d semester (Elmore) 

c. Teachers' Course in German. — [Course 14 in the De- 
partment of Germanic Languages.] 

2 units, ist semester (Cooper) 

d. Teachers' Course in French. — [Courses 20 and 21 in 
the Department of Romanic Languages.] 

e. Teachers' Course in English. — [Course 28 in the De- 
partment of English.] 2 units, ist semester (Seward) 

f. Teachers' Course in History. — [Course 16 in the De- 
partment of History. 2 units, 2d semester (Show) 

g. Teachers' Course in Drawing. — [Course 10 in the De- 
partment of Drawing.] 2 units, 2d semester (Clark) 

h. Teachers' Course in Elementary Physics. — [Course 13 
in the Department of Physics.] 

I unit, both semesters (Sanforb) 

The High School Teacher's Certificate 

[For regulations governing recommendations for the High 
School Teacher's Certificate, see pp. 7S-80.] 
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HISTORY 

Max Farrand, Arley Barthi,ow Show, Ephraim Douglass 

Adams, Professors. 
Clyd^ Augustus Duniway, Associate Professor. 
HSNRY LewiN Cannon, Assistant Professor. 
Payson Jackson Tr^at,* Instructor. 

With permission of their major departments, students may 
register for one unit less than the regular credit in courses 
4> 5* 7* 9» and 17, and be excused from supplementary reading. 

1. Historical Training Course. — A practical course in the 
finding and handling of historical material. Required of first- 
year History majors. 

I unit, both semesters (Cannon, Farrand) 

2. Historical Training Course. — A continuation of course 
I. Required of second-year History majors. 

I unit, both semesters (Cannon, Farrand) 

[History of Greece. — See Greek 10.] 
[History of Rome.— See Latin 29.] 

3a. The Early Middle Ages, 476-1095. — A general course, 
open to all students who have had one year in ancient history, 
or a satisfactory equivalent. 

3 units, 1st semester (Show) 

3b. The Later Middle Ages, 1095-1492. — A continuation of 
course sa. Open to all students who have had course 3a, or a 
satisfactory equivalent. 3 units, 2d semester (Show) 

4a. English History to 1485. — General outline course, open 
to first-year students. 3 units, ist semester (Cannon) 

4b. English History since 14B5. — ^A continuation of course 
4a. 3 units, 2d semester ( Cannon) 

5a. Modem European History, 1500-17 15. — ^A general out- 
line course, open to students who have had courses ^ and 
36, or a satisfactory equivalent. 

2 units, 1st semester (Adams) 

5b. Modern European History; 1715-1900. — ^A continuation 
of course 5a. 2 units, 2d semester (Adams) 

6. American Colonial and Revolutionary History to i783.«<— 



^Absent on leave. 
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Open to students who have taken courses 4a and 4b, or a sat- 
isfactory equivalent. 

3 units, both semesters (Duniway) 

7. United States History, 1783-1844. — Open to students who 
have taken courses 4a and 4&, or a satisfactory equivalent. 
[Not given in 1906-07.] 

3 units, 1st semester (Farrand) 

8. Constitutional and Political History of the United 
States since 1844. A continuation of course 7. [Not given 
in 1906-07.] 3 units, 2d semester (Duniway) 

[Courses 7 and 8 will alternate with course 6. Together 
they will afford a survey of the field of American History.] 

9. The Westward Movement in United States History. — 
The influence of the West upon the development of the 
United States. Not open to first-year students. 

3 units, 2d semester (Farrand) 

10. Pacific Slope History. — Open to all but first-year stu- 
dents. [Not given in 1906-07.] 

3 units, 1st semester (Duniway) 

iia. English Constitational History.— Open to students 
who have taken courses 4a and 4b, [Not given in 1906-07.] 

2 units, both semesters (Cannon) 

lib. England since 1754- — ^A lecture course open to stu- 
dents who have had 4a and 4b, or a satisfactory equivalent. 

2 units, 1st semester (Cannon) 

izc. English Colonization and Empire. — A continuation of 
course 11b. 2 units, 2d semester (Cannon) 

12. Empire and Papacy in Middle Ages. — Open to third- 
year students who have taken courses sa and 3b, Subject 
in 1906-07, ''The Investiture Struggle." 

2 units, ist semester (Show) 

14, Italian Renaissance. — Open to third-year students who 
have taken courses 3a and 3b. Subject in 1906-07, "Dante 
and His Times." i unit, 2d semester (Show) 

15. Europe since 1789. — ^A selected subject for some par- 
ticular period is studied. The subject for 1905-06 was "Eng- 
lish Parliamentary Opinion on the American Civil War." 
Open to third-year students who have takeid courses Sa and Sb* 

2 units, both semesters (Adams) 
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1 6. Teachers* Course.! — ^Lectures, recitations, and practice 
covering the topics in history customarily taught in prepar- 
atory schools. 2 units, 2d semester (Show) 

17. Modem Constitutional JGrovemments. — ^A general course, 
open to all students. 

3 units, both semesters (Duniway) 

18. Diplomatic History of the United States. — Primarily 
for third- and fourth-year students, who must have had at 
least two courses in modern history. [Not given in 1906-07." 

3 units, 1st semester (D-uniway) 

19. International Law. — Primarily for third- and fourth- 
year students^ who must give evidence of a fair knowledge of 
modern history. It is mainly a study of the leading cases, 
with class discussion to develop (i) a statement of the gene- 
ral principles of international law, and (2) an outline of the 
history of the subject. [Mkt given in 1906-07.] 

3 units, both semesters (Duniway) 

20. Oral Debate. — Open to a limited number of advanced 
students, and should be preceded by English 15. The course 
is intended to give training in the preparation of oral argu- 
ments on public questions in the fields of history, politics, 
economics, and sociology, and to afford experience in public 
speaking, with the benefit of criticism by the instructors. 

2 units, both semesters (Duniway, Aw)En, Bass^tt) 

21. Historical Composition. — Every student taking history 
as a major subject, unless taking course i, is required to reg- 
ister with some instructor in the department for regular 
training in the gathering, critical handling, and presentation 
of historical material. The exact method to be followed will 
be determined by the instructor according to the needs of the 
individual student. i unit, each semester 

22. Historical Bibliography and Criticism. — Open to third- 
and fourth-year students. 

2 units, 1st semester (Farrand) 

Advance Coussks 

Intended primarily for graduate students, but open to ad- 
vanced undergraduates, with permission of the instructors. 
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27. Painting of the Italian Renaissance. — A practical study 
of one or more great Renaissance artists. Subject for 1906- 
07, "Giotto." Ability to read German and French is desir- 
able. I unit, 1st semester (Show) 

28. Mediaeval Institutions. — A practical study of select 
feudal documents. Ability to read Latin, German, and 
French is required. i unit, 2d semester (Show) 

39. English Constitutional History. — Subject in 1905-06, 
"The Magna Charta." 2 units, 2d semester ( Cannon )t 

30. Eighteenth Century English History. — Subject in 1906- 
ot "The Internal Affairs of England Under William Pitt." 

2 units, 2d semester (Cannon) 

31. English Diplomatic History. — Subject in 1905-06, "The 
Attempt at European Coalition After the Peace of Campo 
Formio, 1797- 1798." Reading ability in French required. 

2 units, both semesters (Adams) 

32. Constitutional History of the United States.-cSubject 
for 1906-07, "Formation of the Federal Constitution." 

2 units, each semester (Faerand) 

33. The Westward Movement.^ — Subject for 1906-07, "The 
American Occupation of California." 

2 units, each semester (Farrand) 

34. Later American History. — Critical examination of 
selected topics. [Not given in 1906-07.] 

2 units, 2d semester (Duniway) 

35. English Colonization in Australia. — ^The work in this 
course takes up some topic in connection with the early his- 
tory of Australia, and is conducted on lines of individual 
study. 3 units, both semesters (Adams) 

37. Seminary in Later United States History. — Subject for 
1905-06, "Federal Relations of the Pacific States." [Not given 
in 1906-07.] 2 units, both semesters (Duniway) 

38. Seminary in Pacific Slope History. — Subject for 1906- 
07, "Federal Relations of California." 

2 units, both semesters (Duniway) 
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ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Allyn Abbott Young, Thorstein Vebi^^n, Albert Conshr 
Whitaker,* Associate Professors. 4 

Harry Ai,vin Mii^lis, Jamks Marvin Motley,! Assistant Pro- 
fessors. 

Ira Brown Cross, Assistant. 

The courses offered by the Department of Economics and 
Social Science fall into two general groups. The elementary 
courses (1-12) are designed for the general student as well 
as for those specializing in the department, and include dis- 
cussions of the more important contemporary economic and 
social problems — the understanding of which is believed to be 
a condition of good citizenship. The advanced and graduate 
courses offer to properly prepared students opportunities for 
the intensive study of special problems and for training in 
the methods of investigation used by economic science. 

While no attempt is made to offer technical training in 
business methods, students looking forward to a business 
career will find courses i, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 11 valuable as afford- 
ing a survey of important business institutions and relations. 
An endeavor is made, however, to render some of the courses 
offered by the department of direct technical value to stu- 
dents planning to enter the government service, or to engage 
in the work of public or private institutions for social better- 
ment. 

1/ Elements of Economics* — A descriptive course, consti- 
tuting an introduction to the subject. Must precede all other 
courses in the department. Two lecture hours and one quiz 
hour each week. 3 units, both semesters (Young) 

2. Principles of Economics. — ^An intensive study of the 
principles of economics as developed in course i. Required 
of Economics majors. 

2 units, both semesters (Mii^us) 

3. Industrial and Social History of England. — ^The several 
stages in the industrial development of England will be stud- 
ied, particular attention being given to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and to the modem capitalistic system. 

3 units, 1st semester (Moti^^y) 



♦Absent on leave, 1906-07. 
tBeginning Augrust, 1907. 
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4. Money and Banking. — Forms and laws of money; the 
money question. Credit and banking: the money market 
and foreign exchanges. 

3 units, both semesters (WhiTaker) 

5. Railway Transportation. — Development of the American 
railway system, railway finance, railway statistics; theory of 
rates, methods of public control in Europe, Australasia, and 
America. 3 units, both semesters (Young) 

6. The Corporation and Trust Problcm.^Elementary sur- 
vey of corporation law; history of corporations and corporate 
combinations, pools and trusts, in relation to public policy; 
present tendencies in legislative control, 

2 units, both semesters (Whitaker) 

8. Public Finance. — ^A general course dealing chiefly with 
the principles underlying public expenditures, revenues, debts, 
and financial administration. 

3 units, 1st semester (Mii^ws) 

10. Financial History of the United States. — ^The federal 
finances, the tariif policy, and the monetary and banking his- 
tory of the United States. 3 units, 2d semester (Moti,Ey) 

11. The Labor Problem. — ^The modern industrial system, 
wage system, collective bargaining, and other features of 
trade unionism, strikes, boycotts and lock-outs, arbitration 
and conciliation. 3 units, ist semester (MiLUs) 

iia. Methods of Economic Reform. — ^A continuation of 
course 11, which the student must have completed. The 
treatment of the unemployed, workingmen's insurance, profit- 
sharing, co-operation, and socialism, will be studied. 

3 units, 2d semester (Mii^us) 

12. Charities. — ^The causes and effects of pauperism will be 
studied, methods of its treatment and prevention will be ex- 
amined, and the responsibility of society at large in this 
regard will be considered. 

3 units, both semesters (Motley) 

Advanckd and Graduate Courses 

14. Economic Theory. — ^The theory of value and distribu- 
tion. 2 units, both semesters (Whitaker) 
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15. American Methods of Taxation. — ^An intensive study of 
the federal and state taxes, including the customs and internal 
revenue duties, "direct" income, business and inheritance 
taxes, the general property and corporation taxes. Should 
be preceded by Economics 8, 

3 units, 2d semester {Mili,is) 

16. History of Political Economy. — A survey of the growth 
of economic theories and opinions in modern times, together 
with an inquiry into the character and methods of current 
economic science. Prerequisites: courses i, 2, and 3. 

3 units, both semesters (VjBblEn) 

17. History of Socialism. — ^The history of Socialism and 
allied social movements, with an account of the present status 
of Socialism in Europe and America. 

3 units, 1st semester (Veblkn, Cross) 

18. Socialism. — Socialistic doctrines in the nineteenth cent- 
ury," with special reference to the theories of Karl Marx and 
his followers. Prerequisites: courses i, 2, 3, and 17. 

3 units, 2d semester (V^blEn) 

19. Economic Factors in Civilization. — ^The bearing of eco- 
nomic motives and conditions upon the development of cul- 
ture, art, religion, science, and the institutions of domestic 
and civic life. 3 units, ist semester (Vi)bl^n) 

20. Seminary in Statistics. — Investigation of selected social 
and economic' problems with special reference to the use of 
the statistical method. [Given in 1906-07 and alternate years.] 

2 units, both semesters (Young) 

21. Seminary in Railway and Corporation Finance. — Study 
of the financial policies of selected corporations, with special 
reference to the relation of such policies to the public interest. 
Prerequisites: courses 5 and 6. [Given in 1907-08 and alter- 
nate years.] 2 units, both semesters (Young) 

22. Economic Conference. — Bi-weekly meetings of instruct- 
ors and graduate students for discussion of current economic 
literature and the presentation of the results of original re- 
search. ' 
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LAW 

Nathan Abbott,* Charles Henry Huberich, Frederic Camp- 
bell WooDWARD,t Professors. 

Arthur Martin Cathcart, Associate Professor. 

Wesley Newcx)mb HohFEld, Assistant Professor. 

Joseph Walter Bingham, tActing Assistant Professor. 

Leon Patteson Lewis, t Charles Andrews Huston, In- 
structors. 

George Henry Bokb, § Lecturer. 

The Department of Law|| offers the following courses : 

(o) A course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
(A. B.). 

This is the regular undergraduate course for students who 
enter the University intending to make Law their major 
study. (For entrance requirements see pp. 36-62.) This 
course ordinarily occupies four years and requires that the 
student obtain 120 units of university credit. Of this time the 
equivalent of three years (91 units of credit) is given to gen- 
eral culture studies, and one year (29 units of credit) to the 
professional study of Law. 

The selection of topics and the number of hours of study 
to be taken at any one time in this as in all the other courses 
in the Department is under the direction and subject to the 
approval of the Department Faculty. 

The 120 unit-hours of work usually are apportioned as fol- 
lows : To the first and second years, 30 units of general 
culture studies each; to the third year, 16 units of general 
culture studies and three courses in law; to the fourth year, 
16 units of general culture studies and three courses in law. 
The 91 unit-hours may be taken in three years, and the 
fourth year devoted entirely to law study. No student in 
this course can begin the professional study of law until 
he has received credit for at least 50 unit-hours. 

In arranging courses in general culture subjects it is ex- 
pected that 60 units will be applied as -follows : To Latin, 4; 
to either French, ,German, or Spanish, $; to English 10; to 

♦Resigned February, 1907. 
tBe^nninsr August , 1907- 
iResigned to take effect August 1. 1907. 
gFor 1906-1907. 

I The Department of Law of Leland Stanford Junior University is a member 
of the Association of American Law Schools. 
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History, 15; to Economics, 13; to Mathematics, 6; and to one 
of the sciences, 6. English Composition (English 2) is re- 
quired of all candidates for degrees and of special students 
who desire a certificate. 

(6) A course leading to the degree of Juris Doctor (J. D.). 
This course is open to students who have received the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts or an equivalent degree from this Uni- 
versity or some other institution of recognized collegiate 
rank. Course (b) is a continuation of course (a), and with it 
constitutes a full professional course in law. Those students 
who have taken course (o) may complete course (b) in two 
additional years. Those who have a bachelor's degree from 
this or some other institution of recognized rank but have no 
credit in law will require three years. 

(c) Special students and students having regular under- 
graduate standing, but who are not. candidates for a degree 
and who are 21 years of age, may, by special permission, 
enter upon the professional study of law without satisfying 
the requirements as to culture courses. This course will 
afford preparation for the usual examination for admission to 
the bar, excepting as regard matters of local practice, but 
will not lead to any degree. The University, upon recom- 
mendation of the Department, will issue a Certificate to those 
students who complete the three years' course of professional 
study without fulfilling the requirements for any degree. 

Work in Law Done Elsewhere 

Except by the special permission of the Faculty of Law 
credit received for work in Law done elsewhere will be ac- 
cepted towards a degree only after satisfactory examination 
in all the subjects offered. But students with credit in Law 
received elsewhere may be admitted provisionally to such 
courses as their previous work seems to justify. 

Examinations 

Students are given credit only after passing written exam- 
inations at the end of each course. By special permission 
these examinations and examinations for advanced standing 
may be taken elsewhere. Application for such examinations 
should be made not later than April i, for the spring exam- 
inations, and November 15, for the winter examinations. A 
fee of $5 per *opic is charged for these examinations. Ex- 
aminations to remove conditions are held only at the time 
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of the next regular examination given in the subject in which 
the condition was incurred. 

Degrees 

Undergraduates whose major subject is Law, on receiving 
credit for the first-year law courses, English 2, and satisfy- 
ing all other University requirements, will be given the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts (A. B.). 

Students who have received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or its equivalent, from this or from some other institu- 
tion of recognized collegiate rank, and who have received 
credit for eighty-one units in Law (exclusive of courses i and 
34), chosen under advice of the Faculty of Law, will be given 
the degree of Juris Doctor (J. D.). 

Courses of Instruction 

Preliminary CouRSie 

1. Elementary Law. — ^An introductory lecture course deal- 
ing with the nature of law and its relation to allied subjects. 
The principal topics studied in the succeeding law courses 
are outlined and illustrated; and practice in the use of digests, 
reports, and text-books is begun. Open to any student in 
the University having twenty units credit, and to special 
students. 2 units, both semesters 
(HuB^RiCH, Woodward, Duniway, CATHCARt, Hohf^d, Hus- 
ton) 

First- Year Courses 

2. Contracts. — Offer and acceptance; consideration; con- 
tracts under seal; contracts for the benefit of third persons; 
assignments; joint and several contracts; the Statute of 
Frauds; conditions; impossibility; illegality; discharge of 
-contracts. Open to students having 50 units credit, and to 
special law students. Text-book: Williston's Cases on Con- 
tracts. 3 units, both semesters (Woodward) 

3. Criminal Law and Procedure. — ^Nature and sources of 
criminal law; crime as an act; attempts; criminal intent; 
circumstances affecting illegality of act; specific offenses: 
crimes against the person, larceny and allied offenses, crimes 
against the 4welPng house, conspiracy; criminal procedure. 
Open to law students having 50 units credit, and to special 
law students. Text-book: Beale's Cases on Criminal Law. 

4 units, 2d semester (HubErich) 
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4. Torts. — ^Trespass to person, to real property, and to 
per$onal property; excuses for trespass; conversion; legal 
cause; negligence; contributory and imputed negligence; 
plaintiff's illegal conduct as a defense; duties of land-owners; 
hazardous occupations; liability for animals; deceit; defama- 
tion, slander, libel, privilege, malice; malicious prosecution, 
criminal and civil; interference with social and business* rela- 
tion, inducing breaches of duty, fair and unfair competition, 
strikes, boycotts, business combinations. Open to students 
having 50 units credit, and to special law students. Text- 
book: Ames and Smith's Cases on Torts, Vols. I and II and 
Supplement. 5 units, ist semester (Cathcart) 

5. Property I. — Distinction between real and personal prop- 
erty; acquisition of rights in personal property; gifts; bail- 
ment; lien; pledge. Real property: tenures; estates; seisin 
and conveyance; Statute of Uses; incidents of ownership 
in real property; fixtures; profits; natural rights; easements; 
covenants as to use; public rights; franchises; rents. Open 
to law students having 80 units credit including two courses 
in law, and to special or graduate students. Text-book: 
Gray's Cases on Property, Vols. I and II (2d ed). 

3 units, both semesters (Bingham) 

6. Equity L — Historical development of equity; general 
principles relating to jurisdiction, procedure and remedies; 
specific performance of contracts with special emphasis on 
the relations between vendors and purchasers of realty; cer- 
tain essentials of the law of mortgages; bills for accounting; 
specific reparation and prevention of torts, including waste, 
trespass, nuisance, disturbance of easements, infringement of 
patents and copyrights, interference with business relations. 
Open to law students having 80 units credit including two 
courses in law, and to special or graduate students. Text- 
book : Ames's Cases in Equity Jurisdiction, Vol. I. 

4 units, 2d semester (HoHiP^u)) 

7. Agency. — Nature of relation; appointment; liabilities of 
principal; torts, contracts, crimes; liabilities of agent; parties 
to writings; undisclosed principal; obligations between prin~ 
cipal and agent; delegation of agency; termination; ratifica- 
tion. Open to law students having 80 units credit and two 
courses in law, and to special or graduate students. Text- 
book: Wambaugh's Cases on Agency. 

4 units, I St semester (Huston) 
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Second Year Courses 

8. Bills and Notes. — ^This course considers all types of 
negotiable paper, and discusses in detail the law of bills of 
exchange, notes, and checks, including: formal requisites; 
acceptance; indorsement; transfer; extinguishment; obliga- 
tion of parties ; diligence; specialty character; the effect of 
the Negotiable Instruments I^aw. Open to second- and 
third-year law students, and to others by special permission. 
Text-book: Ames's Cases on Bills and Notes. [Omitted in 
1907-08; to be given in 1908-09.] 

4 units, 1st semester (HuBEiacH) 

9. Damages. — ^This course deals with the functions of 
court and jury in estimating damages; exemplary, liquidated, 
nominal, direct, and consequential damages; avoidable con- 
sequences; counsel fees; certainty, compensation, damages for 
non-pecuniary injuries; value; interest; and damages in cer- 
tain actions of tort and contract. Open to second- and third- 
year law students. Text-book: Beale's Cases on Damages. 
[Omitted in 1907-08; to be given in 1908-09.] 

2 units, 1st semester (CaThcart)] 

10. Equity II : Trusts. — Nature and requisites of trusts with 
reference to consideration, subject-matter, the trustee, the 
cestui que trust ; language necessary for the creation of trusts; 
kinds of trusts: express trusts, constructive trusts, resulting 
trusts, charitable trusts; transfer of the respective interests 
of the trustee and cestui que trust by act of party and by 
death, marriage, etc.; extinguishment of trusts; resignation 
or removal of trustee; duties of trustee as to the general 
execution of the trust and as to the investment of the trust 
funds. Open to second- and third-year law students. Text- 
book: Ameses Cases on Trusts (2d-ed.). 

4 units, 1st semester (HohfeU)) 

n. Equity III. — Interpleader; bills of peace and quia timet ; 
cancellation of contract; clouds on title; perpetuation of testi- 
mony; rights of future enjoyment; reformation and rescission 
of contract: mistake, fraud, misrepresentation; duress and 
undue influence. Open to second- and third-year law stu- 
dents. Text-book: Ames's Cases in Equity Jurisdiction. 
Vol. II. 2 units, 1st semester (Huston) 

12. Insurance. — ^^Marine, fire, and life insurance. Insurable 
interest in various kinds of policies; concealments; misrepre- 
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sentations; warranties and other matters affecting the validity 
of the contract; amount of recovery; subrogation, waiver, 
estoppel, election, powers of agents; assignees and bene- 
ficiaries. Open to second-year law students and to others by 
special permission. [Not to be given in 1908-09.] Text- 
book: Wambaugh's Cases on Insurance. 

3 units,* 2d semester (Huston) 

13. Partnership. — ^Nature of a partnership, its purposes, and 
members; creation of partnerships; nature of partner's in- 
terest; firm name and good will; mutual rights and duties of 
partners; actions between partners, at law and in equity; pow- 
ers of partners; liability for acts of partners in contract and 
tort; general liability of partners; dissolution and notice; 
consequences of dissolution; dissolution agreements respect- 
ing debts; distribution of assets to creditors, and between 
partners; limited partnerships. Open to second- and third- 
year students. Text-book to be announced. 

3 units, 2d semester (Woodward) 

14. Persons. — Infancy: period of infancy; voidable acts, dis- 
affirmance, ratification; contracts for necessaries; obligations 
cr ated or authorized by law; liability for tort; guardian and 
ward. Marriage: promise to marry; marriage contract at 
common law and under statutes ; rights of husband and wife 
in each other's property; status of married women; trans- 
actions between husband and wife; torts affecting marital 
relations; separation; divorce. Parent and child: custody; 
services and earnings; torts to children; torts by children; 
adoption; illegitimacy. Open to second- and third-year stu- 
dents. [Not to be given in 1908-09,] Text-book: Wood- 
ruff's Cases on Domestic Relations (2d ed.). 

2 units, 2d semester (Cathcart) 

15. Pleading and Practice I. — Procedure at common law. 
Original writs and process; development of the common law 
actions; modes of trial; declarations; demurrers; dilatory 
pleas; pleas in bar; rules of pleading; motions based upon 
the pleadings. Open to second- and third-year law students. 
Text-book: Keen's Cases on Pleading. 

2 units, 1st semester (Cathcart) 

16. Property II. — ^Acquisition of real estate inter vivos; 
original acquisition, lapse of time, the form of conveyances, 
covenants' for title, execution of deeds, estoppel, the prop- 
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erty conveyed; acquisition of property on the death of former 
owner, escheat, descent, occupancy, gifts mortis causa; the 
making, revocation and republication of wills, probate and 
administration, payment of legacies and distribution, ademp- 
tion and lapse of legacies. Open to second- and third-year 
la>y students. Prerequisite : course 5. Text-book : Gray's 
Cases on* Property, Vols, III and IV (2d ed.). 

4 units, 1st semester (Bingham) 

17. PubKc Service Companies. — ^The nature, rights, and ob- 
ligations of public calling as exemplified by railway, tele- 
graph, telephone, gas, water, irrigation and other public serv- 
ice companies. Open to second- and third-year law students, 
and to others by special permission. Text-book: Beale & 
Wyman's Cases on Public Service Companies. 

2 units, 2d semester (Cathcart) 

18. Quasi-Contracts. — Sources, extent, and nature of the 
obligation; distinctions between quasi-contract and pure con- 
tract and between quasi-contract and tort; obligation arising 
from benefits conferred in the absence of contract; obliga- 
tion arising from benefits conferred under a contract but 
without the receipt of an equivalent. Open to second- and 
third-year law students. Text-book: Scott's Cases on Quasi- 
Contracts. 3 units, 2d semester (Cathcart) 

19. Sales. — Subject matter of sale; executory and executed 
sales; bills of lading and jus disponendi; stoppage in transitu; 
fraud; factor's acts; warranty and remedies for breach of 
warranty; Statute of Frauds. Open to second- and third- 
year law students. Text-book: Williston's Cases on Sales 
(2d ed.). 3 units, ist semester (Woodward) 

Third- Y^AR Courses 

20. Administrative Law, and Public Officers. — ^Adminis- 
trative regulations; jurisdiction, discretion, adjudication; en- 
forcement of orders, habeas corpus; mandamus; certiorari; 
equitable jurisdiction in public law. Open to third-year law 
students. Text-books: Goodnow's Cases on the Law of 
Officers, and Goodnow's Cases on Government. [Omitted in 
1907-08; to be given in 1908-09.] 

3 units, 1st semester (Huston) 

21. Admiralty. — ^Admiralty jurisdiction, basis; maritime 
contracts, torts, and crimes; maritime liens, ex contractu, ex 
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delicto, priorities, discharge; bottomry and respondentia ob- 
ligations; salvage; general average. Open to second- and 
third-year law students. Text-book: Ames's Cases on Ad- 
miralty. [Omitted in 1907-08; to be given in 1908-09.] 

2 units, 2d semester (Huston) 

23. Bankruptcy. — Jurisdiction of the United States and the 
States; who may be a bankrupt; who may be petitioning cred- 
itors; acts of bankruptcy; what property passes to the trustee; 
provable claims ; protection, exemptions and discharge. Open 
to third-year law students. * Text-book: Williston's Cases on 
Bankruptcy. 2 units, — semester (Woodward) 

23. Conflict of Laws. — Nature and force of foreign law; 
comity; jurisdiction over persons and things; jurisdiction of 
courts; creation of personal rights and of rights of property; 
torts and contracts; enforcement of rights. Open only to 
third-year law students. Text-book: Beale*s Cases on Con- 
flict of Laws. 4 units, 2d semester (HubErich) 

24. Constitutional Law. — Nature and sources of American 
constitutional law; adoption and amendment of constitutions; 
separation of powers; power of judiciary to declare acts of 
the legislative and executive branches of government uncon- 
stitutional; citizenship; privileges and immunities of citizen- 
ship; due process of law; police power; eminent domain; tax- 
ation; ex post facto and retroactive laws; laws impairing the 
obligation of contracts; regulation of commerce; money; 
war; government of territories. Open to third-year law stu- 
dents and to well-prepared fourth-year students in History, 
Economics and Political Science. Text-book: Thayer's Cases 
on Constitutional Law, 

3 units, both semesters (Hub^rich) 

25. Evidence. — Respective functions of judge and jury; 
"law and fact;" presumptions; burden of proof; judicial 
notice; kinds of evidence; relevancy as primary test of ad- 
missibility; principles and rules of exclusion relating to the 
following: evidence consisting of misleading or unimportant 
matters, evidence of character, admissions, confessions, hear- 
say, opinion evidence including expert testimony, real evi- 
dence, evidence relating to execution, contents and interpre- 
tation of writings; various rules of substantive law stated in 
terms of "parol evidence rule;" competency of witnesses; 
privilege of witnesses; examination of witnesses; impeach- 
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ment of witnesses. Open to second- and third-year law stu- 
dents. Text-book: Thayer's Cases on Evidence (2d ed.)- 

3 units, both semesters (Hoh^bu)) 

a6. Mortgages. — Essential elements of legal and equitable 
mortgages, rights of mortgagor and mortgagee at law and in 
equity; title, possession, dower, curtesy, waste, priorities, 
collateral agreements, foreclosure, redemption; extension, 
assignment, and discharge of mortgages. Open to second- 
and third-year law students. Text-book: Wyman's Cases 
on Mortgage (2d ed.)- 2 units, 2d semester (Bingham) 

27. Municipal Corporations. — General nature; corporate 
capacity; self government; creation, annexation, division, dis- 
solution, succession; modes of action, ratification and cur- 
ative acts; estoppel by recitals; municipal police power; local 
improvements and services, including special assessments; 
municipal property especially public streets; municipal con- 
tracts; expenditure and donations; indebtedness and its con- 
stitutional limit; liability. Open to third-year law students 
and to others by special permission. Text-book: Smith's 
Cases on Municipal Corporations, and selected cases. [Omit- 
ted in 1907-08; to be given in 1908-09.] 

3 units, 2d semester (Huston) 

28. Pleading and Practice II, — Code pleading. Historical 
development of the reformed procedure; the single civil ac- 
tion; parties to actions; the complaint; the answer; the 
reply; motions and demurrers. Open to second- and third- 
year law students. Text-book to be announced. 

2 units, 2d semester (Woodward) 

29. Pleading and Practice III.— Organization and jurisdic- 
tion of courts; court records and files; proceedings prior to 
judgment, including: service and return of summons and 
motions relating thereto, appearances, provisional remedies, 
such as attachment, arrest, etc., lis pendens, the trial, excep- 
tions and findings, verdict; the judgment, its entry and satis- 
faction; proceedings subsequent to judgment, including: stay 
of execution, costs, execution, motion for new trial, appellate 
proceedings; special proceedings, including writs of certi- 
orari, mandamus, and prohibition. Prerequisite: courses 15 
and 28. During 1907-08 this course may be taken concur- 
rently with course 28. Open to second- and third-year law 
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students. Text-book: California Code of Civil Procedure; also 
selected cases. 2 units, 2d semester ( ) 

30. Private Corporations. — Nature of a corporation and its 
relation to its stockholders; creation of a corporation; de 
facto corporations; stock subscriptions; promoters; interpre- 
tation of charters; implied powers; formalities of corporate 
contracts; dividends; transfer of stock; forfeiture of charters; 
contracts; powers and duties of directors; rights of stock- 
holders; dividends; transfer of stock; forfeiture of charters; 
corporate liability for torts, crimes, and contempts; ultra 
vires transactions; rights and remedies of corporate credit- 
ors; preferences by corporations; stockholders' liability; in- 
tercorporate relations; purchase by ^ corporation of its own 
stock; dissolution of corporations; corporate receiverships; 
foreign corporations; limits of legislative control. Open to 
third-year law students. Text-book: Smithes Cases on Pri- 
vate Corporations. 4 units, 2d semester (Huston) 

31. Property III. — Conditional estates; reversions and 
remainders; vesting of estates; future interests in property 
other than at common law; powers; the rule against per- 
petuities. Open to second- and third-year law students. 
Prerequisite : course 5. Text-book : Gray's Cases on Prop- 
erty, Vols, V and VI [Omitted in 1907-08; to be given in 
1908-09.] 3 units, 2d semester ( ) 

32. Roman Law. — A study of the Institutes of Gains and 
Justinian and of selected titles from the Digest, Code and 
Novels. A reading knowledge of Latin and of either German 
or French will be required. Open to second- and third-year 
law students. [To be omitted in 1907-08.] 

2 units, both semesters (Huberich) 

33. Suretyship. — Kinds of suretyship; Statute of Frauds; 
surety's defenses due to original defects in his obligation or 
its subsequent discharge; surety's right to subrogation, in- 
demnity, contribution, or exoneration; creditor's right to 
surety's securitijjs. Open to second- and third-year students. 
Text-book: Ames's Cases on Suretyship, 

2 units, 1st semester (Bingham) 

Special Course 

34. International Law. — See course 19 in History. Text- 
book: Scott's Cases on International Law. 

3 units, both semesters (Duniway) 
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DRAWING 

Arthur Bridgman Ci,ark, Associate Professor. 

Chlos L^slKy Starks, FtOR^NCE Lundborg, Instructors. 

Maud Houston IvAnktrbs, Assistant. 

The Department aims to meet the needs of three classes 
of students : students who wish training in artistic perception 
and graphic expression for its general culture value; students 
who wish to begin professional art study while receiving 
other university training; and technical students to whom 
knowledge of representative drawing is essential. 

Course i or its equivalent must precede aii other technical 
courses (excepting courses 8 and 9). Courses 3, 4, 5, 11, and 
12 may receive credit a second time when continued with 
sufficient skill. 

For students making Drawing their major study the fol- 
lowing is an average programme : Elementary still life (3 to 5 
units); Cast drawing (3 units); Landscape (3 units); Per- 
spective (2 units). Total 13 units the first year. 

Design (4 units); Color (4 units); Head drawing or 
Landscape (5 units); Lectures (2 units). Total 15 units the 
second year. 

Journal Club, Teachers* course, and a continuation of De- 
sign, or Landscape, or Head and Illustration, or Color (the 
particular combination which is best fitted to the purposes of 
the particular student)'; Total 20 units during the third and 
fourth years. 

The Teacher's Recommendation 

The minimum requirement for the High School recom- 
mendation in Drawing is courses i, 2, 3 or 4, and S (3 units 
each) also 6, 10, and n. Total 18 units. 

I. Elementary Drawmg. — Introductory course: still life in 
pencil, charcoal, and wash. Open to all students. 

2 to S units, either semester (Starks) 

a. Drawing of the Head, — From the cast. 

3 to 5 units, either semester (Lundborg) 

3. Drawing of the Head. — ^A continuation of course 2 from 
life. Open to second-year students. 

3 to 5 units, either semester (Lundborg) 
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4. Color. — Still-life painting in oils or water colors. Open 
to students with six units of drawing. 

2 to 5 units, either semester (Lundborg) 

5. Landscape. — Chiefly outdoor work; but supplemented 
during the colder weather of each semester by study from 
photographs and from plant forms with special attention to 
decorative composition and interpretation. The pen, pencil, 
charcoal or brush are used in accordance with the capacity 
and needs of each student. 

3 units, either semester (Ci<ark) 

6. Lectures. — Ideals and processes in pictorial and applied 
art. Open to all students of the University. 

2 units, 1st semester (Ci*ark) 

7. Journal Club. — Required of third- and fourth-year stu- 
dents of the Department, 

I unit, 2d semester (Clark) 

8. Scientific Perspective. — ^A series of problems involving 
the mathematical principles of perspective, and the applica- 
tion of these principles to actual buildings and objects. 
[Course 8 is given in alternate years; will not be offered in 
1907-08.] 2 units, 2d semester (Ci.ark) 

9. Science Drawing. — ^A course designed to assist students 
in natural history laboratories. It includes the drawing of 
simple scientific subjects in pen outline, line and stipple shad- 
ing, wash, and line and wash. Especial attention will be 
paid to needs of individual students. Open to science stu- 
dents on advice. 2 units, both semesters (Starks) 

10. Teachers' Course. — For intending teachers of drawing. 
Open to advanced students only. Given in alternate years. 

2 units, 2d semester (Clark) 

11. Design. — Exercises in the principles of abstract design, 
decorative design, and structural design. Application of the 
principles to interior household fittings, and the handicrafts 
generally. 2 to 3 units, both semesters (Clark) 

12. Illustrating. — Practice in design and appreciation of the 
book arts, including title pages, book plates, borders, an- 
nouncements, head and tail pieces and illustrations. Must be 
preceded by course 3. 

2 to 3 units, both semesters (Lundborg) 
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MATHEMATICS 

Robert Ei>gar Ai^lardice, Rufus Lot Green, Professors. 
Hans FredErik Buchfei*dt, Associate Professor. 

The courses in this department have been arranged to meet 
the wants of two classes of students — students whose major 
subject is Mathematics, and students who, while taking their 
major in some other department, desire to include some 
Mathematics in their course. Students in Engineering are 
provided for in the Department of Applied Mathematics. 

For students whose major subject is Mathematics the fol- 
lowing programme of work is recommended : In the first year, 
courses 2, 3, and 4; in the second year, courses 9 and 21; in 
the third year, courses 13, 14, and 18; while the work during 
the fourth year and for graduate students may be selected 
from the remaining courses, and from the Department of 
Applied Mathematics. The advanced courses will, for the 
most part, be given once in two or once in three years, and 
it is hoped that the advanced students will thus have the 
opportunity of studying the more important branches of 
modern mathematics. 

Students whose major subject is Mathematics are recom- 
mended to begin the study of either French or of German in 
their freshman year. 

Students who desire to take one or more years of Mathe- 
matics as a part of a liberal training are recommended to 
begin their work in this Department with one or more of the 
courses i, 2, 3. 

The Teach er*s Recommendation 

For the High School recommendation in Mathematics the 
the following courses are required: i, 2, 3, 4, and 9. 

1. Trigonometry.— Elementary course, with applications in- 
volving logarithmic calculation. 

2 units, 1st semester (Blichfeudt) 

2. Solid Geometry, — ^Elementary course. 

2 units, 2d semester (BuchfeU)T) 

3. Algebra. — Fundamental laws, degree, symmetry, indeter- 
minate coefficients, remainder theorems, factors, complex 
numbers, introduction to theory of equations, progressions. 
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permutations, and combinations. Presupposes entrance 
credit in Elementary Algebra. 

5 units, ist semester (Gk^^n) 

4. Co-ordinate Geometry. — ^An elementary course in the 
•analytic geometry of the conic sections, including the discus- 
sion of the general equation of the second degree. Presup- 
poses course 3. 5 units, 2d semester (Gr^n) 

[Students making Mathematics their major subject should 
take courses 3 and 4 as the first year's work, and those who 
have not had Trigonometry should also take course i.] 

5. Determinants. — Elementary course. Presupposes course 
3. [Not given in 1906-07.] 

2 units, 1st semester (Blichfei^dt) 

6. Non-Euclidean Geometry. — Presupposes a course in Cal- 
culus. 2 units, 2d semester (Buchfeldt) 

7. General Course. — ^An elementary course, including topics 
in algebra, trigonometry, co-ordinate geometry, and calculus. 

3 units, both semesters (BuchF^dt) 

9. Differential and Integral Calculus. — ^Lectures on the 
Differential and Integral Calculus, with applications to the 
theory of plane curves, on the lines of Williamson's treatises. 

3 units, both semesters (Allardic^) 

10. Co-ordinate Geometry. — ^An elementary course in the 
anal3rtic geometry of the conic sections, including the discus- 
sion of the general equation of the second degree. Presup- 
poses course 3. 3 units, both semesters (Miliar) 

11. Advanced Calculus. — ^A continuation of course 9. 

2 units, 1st' semester (Ali<ardice) 

12. Theory of Functions. — Elementary course. 

2 units, 2d semester (Aixardice) 

15. Differential Equations. 

3 units, both semesters (Blichfeldt) 

i6. Definite Integrals. — [Not given in 1906-07.] 

2 units, 2d semester (Ali^ardice) 

17. Theory of Curves. 

2 units, 1st semester ( Ai^i^ardic^) 

18. Modem Analjrtic Geometry. — Homogenous co-ordinates, 
including line co-ordinates, projective properties of conies, 
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systems of conies. Introduction to general theory of curves. 
Presupposes course lo. 2 units, both semesters (Gr^En) 

20. Vector Analysis. 

3 units, both semesters (Manning) 

21. Projective Geometry. 

2 units, both semesters (Ali^ardic^) 

22. Theory of Linear Groups. 

2 units, 1st semester (BuCHFEtDT) 

23. Diiferential Geometry. 

2 units, 2d semester (Ai<i<ardice) ' 



APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

'» 

L^ANDER M11.LER HosKiNs, Profcssor. 

Halcott Cadwai^ader Moreno, Sidney Dean Towni^ey,* Wii,- 
UAM Albert Manning, Assistant Professors. 

WiLUAM Orvili,e Mendenhall, Instructor. 

Ross DuDi^EY Brackett, Cyrii, Frank Elweix, George Wii^uam 
McDaniei., Chari^es Hugh Paxton, Ebward Gwyn Sheib- 
LEY, Donald Steel, Halbert Ray Thomas, Student As- 
sistants. 

Under Applied Mathematics are included the courses in 
mathematics which are required of students in Engineering. 
The aim is to make these courses practical in the sense of 
furnishing thorough drill on fundamental principles and much 
practice in their application. Emphasis is laid upon accuracy 
and system in the solution of numerical problems. Students 
wl'Ose training in arithmetical work has been deficient, or 
who are otherwise inadequately prepared, or who lack apti- 
tude for mathematical study, cannot pursue these courses 
successfully. 

Course i embraces the regular first-year work, and courses 
2 and 3 the regular second-year work Until August, igdS, 
course B is also a required part 6f the first year*s work, as- 
is also course A for students lacking entrance credit in Solid 
Geometry. 

Beginning with the year 1908-09, courses A and B will be 
made the equivalents of the corresponding entrance subjects 
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(5 and 6), and will be prerequisites to the regular first-year 
work, so that students entering the University without 
entrance credit in these subjects will not be able to complete 
the requirements for graduation in engineering in four years.* 

A. Solid Geometry. — ^This presupposes Plane Geometry, 
and is not required of those having entrance credit in Solid 
Geometry (subject 5). 

2 units, 1st semester (Manning) 

• B. Trigonometry. — Plane and Solid Geometry are pre- 
requisites. Until August, 1908, this course will be a part of 
the first-year work of all students of engineering, entrance 
subject 6 not being accepted as its equivalent unless supple- 
mented by a special examination. t Students not having 
entrance credit in Trigonometry should take this course the 
first semester. 

Beginning with 1908-09, this course will be made the equiv- 
alent of entrance subject 6, and will not be open to students 
having entrance credit in this subject. Courses A and B 
(or the corresponding entrance subjects) will thereafter be 
prerequisites to the regular first-year work. 

3 units, either semester (Moreno, Manning, MieND^NHAi^i,) 

I. First- Year Mathematics. — During 1907-08 this will em- 
brace Algebra and Coordinate Geometry, being equivalent to 
the courses formerly numbered i and 4. The course will 
begin with a rapid review of elementary Algebra, students 
showing deficient preparation not being permitted to con- 
tinue. This course is open to students who have entrance 
credit in Elementary Algebra (subject 3«)i but entrance 
credit in Advanced Algebra (subject 3^, c)> is not accepted 
as equivalent to any part of the course, unless supplemented 
by a special examination. t 

Beginning with 1908-09, this course will include (a) Alge- 
bra, (&) Trigonometry, and {c) Coordinate Geometry, and 



*It is not intended to offer these preparatory courses permanently, but a 
year's notice will be giTen ol their withdrawal. 

fThis examination will be held at 9 a.m., August 88, 1907. 

{This examination will be held at S p.m., August S8, 1907, and January 7 
1908. 
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will be open only to students who have entrance credit in 
Solid Geometry and Trigonometry, or who have completed 
courses A and B. 5 units, both semesters 

(Moreno, Manning, Mendenhai^i.) 

2. Calculus. — An elementary course on Differential and In- 
tegral Calculus, in which emphasis is laid on fundamental 
principles and simple applications. (Formerly numbered 5). 
3 units, both semesters (Moreno, Manning, MendEnhai^) 

3. Theoretical Mechanics. — ^An elementary course, covering 
the fundamental principles of Statics, Kinematics, and Kinet- 
ics, restricted mainly to coplanar forces and to plane motion 
of particles and of rigid bodies. An elementary treatment of 
Graphic Statics is included. The course is designed as a 
preparation for the courses in Applied Mechanics taken by 
students of Engineering, but is open to all whose prepara- 
tion includes the equivalent of course i. Calculus must 
either precede this course or be taken at the same time. 
(This course was formerly numbered 6.) 

5 units, both semesters (Hopkins) 

In addition to the foregoing, which are required of all stu- 
dents of engineering, the following elective courses are 
offered. 

4. Adjustment of Observations. — ^Theory of the method of 
least squares, with applications. Credit in course 2 or its 
equivalent is a prerequisite. 

2 units, 2d semester (Moreno) 

5. General Astronomy. — General survey of the various 
branches of astronomy, including study of the celestial 
sphere, the bodies of the solar system, the fixed stars, comets, 
and other heavenly bodies. The treatment will be essentially 
non-mathematical, but a knowledge of trigonometry and gen- 
eral physics is desirable and a knowledge of co-ordinate 
geometry will be found helpful. Not recommended for first- 
year students. To be taught by lectures and text-book, 
models, and lantern slides. 

3 units, ist semester (TownlEy) 

6. Graduate Courses. — ^Advanced courses in Theoretical 
Mechanics, Hydro-mechanics, Theory of the Potential Func- 
tion, or Theory of Elasticity, may be arranged for students 
having the requisite mathematical training. 
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PHYSICS 

Fernando Sanford, Professor. 

HERMAN De Ci^ERCQ Stearns,* Associate Professor. 

Frederick John Rogers, Elmer Reginald Drew, Joseph Grant 

Brown, Assistant Professors. 
Shiri,ey Hyatt, Wendell PrEscott Roop, PerlEy Anson Ross, 

George Armstrong Tarbell, Assistants. 

1. Dsmamics* — Including hydrostatics and pneumatics. 
Open only to students who have had Algebra and Plane Ge- 
ometry. Required as a preparation for each of the courses 
following (except 6 and 7). One lecture and two or three 
laboratory periods per week. Students who have not taken 
a preparatory course in Physics are expected to register for 
four units. 3 or 4 units, either semester (Brown) 

2. Electricity and Magnetism. — One lecture and two or 
three laboratory periods per week. Prerequisite: course i, 
or its equivalent. 3 or 4 units, 26. semester (DrEw) 

3. Heat. — One lecture and two laboratory periods per week. 
Prerequisite: course i. 3 units, 2d semester (Sanford) 

4. Sound. — Including wave-motion. Two laboratory periods 
per week. Prerequisite: course i. 

2 units, I St semester (Brown) 

5. Elementary Optics. — ^Three laboratory periods per week. 
Prerequisites : course i, and Trigonometry. 

3 units, either semester (Sanford) 
[Courses i, 2, 3, 4, and 5 constitute a course in General 
Physics, and are intended to precede the advanced courses.] 

6. Engineering Physics. — Intended especially for students 
in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. Three experimen- 
tal lectures and recitations and one laboratory period per 
week. Prerequisite: Entrance Physics, and course 3 in Ap- 
plied Mathematics, or may be taken concurrently with The- 
oretical Mathematics. 

a. Heat, Light, and Sound, 

4 units, 1st semester (Drew) 

b. Electricity and Magnetism, 

4 units, 2d semester (Rogers) 



*Abisent on leave. 
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7. Electricity and Magnetism. — ^An introductory bourse. 
Two lectures and two laboratory periods per week. Prere- 
quisite: Entrance Physics. 

4 units, 1st semester (Rogers) 

8. Advanced Optics. — ^Two laboratory periods per week. 
Prerequisite: course 5. 2 units, 2d semester (Sanford) 

9. Electrical Measurements. — Open to students who have 
taken course 2 or course 7, 

4 units, either or both semesters (RoG^s) 

10. Analytic Mechanics. — Lectures. Prerequisites: course 
I and the Differential and Integral Calculus. 

4 units, 2d semester (Dr^w) 

11. General Physics. — Lectures. Prerequisites: courses 
I, 2, 3, 4, and 5, or their equivalent. 

4 units, both semesters (Sanford) 

12. Electrical Theory. — Prerequisites: course 2, or 6b, or 
7, and Calculus. 3 units, ist semester (DiuBw) 

13. Teachers' Course in Elementary Physics. — ^Prerequi- 
sites : courses i, 2, 3, 4, and 5, or their equivalent. 

I unit, both semesters (Sanford) 

14. General Thermodynamics. — Prerequisites: Calculus and 
course 3, or its equivalent. 

3 units, I St semester (Stearns) 

15. Vibratory Motion. — Recitations and lectures illustrated 
by occasional lecture experiments and a few carefully exe- 
cuted laboratory experiments. A knowledge of Differential 
and Integral Calculus is required. 

• 3 units, ist semester (Rogers) 

16. The Kinetic Theory of Gases.— Prerequisites : Calcu- 
lus, and course 3 or its equivalent. 

2 units, 2d semester (Rogers) 

17. History of Physics. — Lectures and readings on the 
history of physical science with special reference to the de- 
velopment of theories. Prerequisites : courses i, 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

2 units, 2d semester (Rogers) 

18. Investigation of Original Problems in the Laboratory 

— Hours to be determined in each case. (Sanford) 
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The Teacher's Recommendation 

The minimum requirement is courses i, 2, 3^ 4, 5, or an 
equivalent, and course 13. 

Laboratory Fees 

Courses i, 2, 3. 5, 7, and 8, $4 each, per semester; courses 
4, 6fl, and 6&, $3 each, per semester; course 9, $5 per semester; 
course 18, $2 per unit per semester. 



CHEMISTRY 

John Max son Stii,i,man, Lionel Remond Lenox, Edward 
Curtis Franklin, Stewart Woodford Young,* Professors. 

Robert EcklEs Swain, Associate Professor, 

Alvin Joseph Cox,* John Pearce Mitchell, William Henry 
Sloan, Instructors. 

William Edmund Burke, Acting Instructor. 

William George Bateman, Jacob Meday Price, Dane Manson 
Greer, t Berton Woodford Crandall,! Dennis Robert 
HoAGLAND, Hugh Leslie Thomson,! Edward Waldo Rice, t 
Hazel Wood Severy,$ Lovell Langstroth, John Franklin 
Ellis, Hananiah Hugh Ross,t Assistants. 

I. Lecture Courses 

1. General Inorganic Chemistry. — Comprising a systematic 
treatment of elementary principles and the properties of the 
more important elements and their compounds. In connec- 
tion with laboratory course a, and open in connection with 
that course, to all students in the University, 

2 units, both semest^prs (Swain) 

2. Principles of General and Inorganic Chemistry. — ^Dis- 
cussion of the elements of chemical theories and of important 
generalizations in the field of inorganic chemistry. Open to 
all students who have completed courses i and a. 

3 units, both semesters (Stillman) 

3. Organic Chemistry. — Lectures and reviews on the chem- 



*Absent on leave* 19(»-07. 
fFirst semester. 
tSecond semester. 
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islry of carbon compounds. Open to students who have 
completed courses i and a, 

2 units, both semesters (Franklin) 

4. Industrial Chemistry. — Lectures on fuels, water, acid and 
alkali manufacturing, explosives, sugar-making and refining, 
petroleum. Lectures in this course are also given by Profes- 
sor Franklin (Dyes). Open to students who have com- 
pleted courses 2 and 3; or may be taken concurrently with 
course 3. 2 units, both semesters (Stillman) 

5. History of Chemistry. — Open to students who have com- 
pleted courses 2 and 3. [Not given in 1906-07.] 

2 units, 1st semesters, in alternate years (Stillman) 

6. Qualitative Analysis. — In connection with laboratory 
course b, i unit, either semester (L^nox) 

7. Advanced Organic Chemistry.---Advanced topics in or- 
ganic chemistry, including stereo-chemistry. Open to stu- 
dents who have completed course 3. [Given in 1906-07.] 

2 units, both semesters, in alternate years (Franklin) 

8. General Physical Chemistry. — Lectures covering as far 
as possible the whole field of physical chemistry. Open to 
students who haye completed courses 2 and d in Chemistry, 
courses 4 and 9 in Mathematics, and course i in Physics 
(course 2 being also recommended.) 

3 units, both semesters (Franklin) 

9. Physical-Chemical Measurements. — ^An informal course 
of lectures given as needed in connection with course f. 

No credit (Burk^) 

ID. Theories of Analytical Chemistry. 

1 unit, 2d semester (Stillman) 

11. Physiological Chemistry. — ^A brief survey of the field 
of physiological chemistry. Open to students who have 
completed courses 3 and d, and Physiology i, 

2 units, both semesters (Swain) 

12. Seminary in Chemistry. — Discussion of assigned topics 
in theoretical and general chemistry. Open to graduate stu- 
dents, and to advanced undergraduates in Chemistry, with 
the approval of the Faculty in Chemistry. 

I unit, both semesters 
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11. Laboratory Courses 

a. General Inorganic Chemistry. — First semester : Illus- 
trating fundamental laws and principles of elementary chem- 
istry. Second semester: Inorganic preparations and general 
chemistry. Students with entrance credit in chemistry may 
be excused from the first semester's laboratory work. In 
connection with course i. 2 afternoons, both semesters 
(Swain, Mitch^l, Price, GreEr, LtAngsxroth, Ellis, Ross) 

b. Qualitative Analysis. — Open to students who have com- 
pleted courses i and a. 

3 afternoons, either semesters (LEnox, Bateman) 

c. Preparation of Typical Carbon Compounds. — Open in 
connection with course 3 to students who have completed 
course b. Either one or two semesters, one semester re- 
quired for graduation of Chemistry majors. 

3 afternoons, either or both semesters (Franklin) 

d. Quantitative Analysis.— Training in manipulation in 
gravimetric and volumetric methods. Work begins either se- 
mester. Students in other departments than Chemistry may 
register for three afternoons if they cannot arrange for four, 
as is recommended. Open to students who have completed 
courses 6 and b. 

4 afternoons, either semester (Stillman, Sloan) 

e. Mineral Analysis. — Systematic analysis of representative 
minerals. Open to students who have completed course d, 
and required of students whose major subject is Chemistry, 
unless f or h be elected instead. 

4 afternoons, either semester (Stillman, Lenox, Sloan) 

f. Physical-Chemical Measurements. — Exercises in the prac- 
tice of physical-chemical laboratory methods. Open to stu- 
dents who have completed or are taking course 8, and who 
have completed course d. 

3 or 5 units, either semester (Burke) 

g. Physical- Chemical Research. — Special problems for orig- 
inal investigations in the field of Physical Chemistry. Open 
to students who have completed course /. [Not given in 
1906-07.] To be arranged (Young) 

h. physiological Chemistry. — A laboratory course embrac- 
ing a study of the various tissues and fluids of the body and 
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of the chemistry of digestion and excretion. Requirements 
as under lecture course ii. 

3 units, both semesters (Swain) 

i. Urine Analysis. — Open to students who have completed 
course d. 3 afternoons, 2d semester (Swain) 

j. Special Methods in Mineral Analysis. — Chiefly volu- 
metric, including iron and steel analysis. Open to students 
who have completed course d, 

4 afternoons, 2d semester (Lenox) 

k. Organic Chemistry Research. 

To be arranged (Frankun) 

L Sugar Analysis. — Methods of analysis used in sugar man- 
ufacture and refining. Open to students who have com- 
pleted courses d and c. 

3 or, 4 afternoons, ist semester (Stillman) 

m. Organic Analysis. — Open to students who have com- 
pleted courses d and e, 

2 afternoons, either semester (Frankun) 

n. Assa3dng. — Open to students who have completed course 
d. 3 afternoons, either semester (LBnox) 

o. Sanitary Water Analysis.— Open to students who have 
completed course d. 

3 afternoons, 2d semester (Stiu-man) 

Candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in Chem- 
istry may select any one of the four following courses (A, 
B, C, D), the requirements of the Department being as fol- 
lows : 

A. GfiNERAi, Chemistry 

First Y^ar: — Chemistry i, a; Physics i; Mathematics 3; 
German i. 

S^OND Year: — Chemistry 2, 6, b; Mathematics 9; German 
2a. , 

Third and Fourth Y^ars: — Chemistry d, 3, c, 8, /. 

Course A is recommended for all who are studying the 
science of chemistry for its own sake or for the profession 
of teaching. 

B. Analyticai, Chemistry 

First Year: — Chemistry i, a; Physics i; German i. 
Second Year :— Chemistry 2, 6, b; Geology i, 2; German 2a. 
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Third and Fourth Years : — Chemistry d, e, c, n, 3> lo; Geol- 
ogy 5. 

Course B is particularly adapted to students who are look- 
ing forward to the career of analytical chemist and assay er. 

C. Medical or Sanitary Chemistry 

V 

First Year: — Chemistry i, a; Physiology i; German i. 
Second Year: — Chemistry 2, 6, b; Physics i; German 2a. 
Third and Fourth Years: — Chemistry 3, c, d, 11, h. 
Course C is particularly adapted to students who are look- 
ing forward to medical education. 

D. Chemicai, Engineering 

This course comprises four years of the necessary five 
years' work leading to the advanced degree of Engineer in 
Chemical Engineering. Candidates in this course receive the 
degree of A. B. in Chemistry upbn completion of the follow- 
ing requirements: 

First Year: — Chemistry i, a; Applied Mathematics A, B, 
i; German i. 

Second Year: — Chemistry 2, 6, by d; Applied Mathematics 

2, 3- 

Third Year: — Chemistry 3, c; Engineering la, i&, 2; Phy- 
sics I, 2 (or 6, 7) ; German 2a. 

Fourth Year: — Chemistry 4, e (or w); Mechanical Engi- 
neering 2, 3a, 3c; Geology lie; Engineering 3a, 

Course D is intended particularly for students who are 
working toward the degree of Chemical Engineer and wKo 
desire to fit themselves for positions of responsibility in con- 
nection with the administration of industries involving chem- 
ical knowledge and skill. 

Advanced Degrees 

Applicants for the degree of Master of Arts in Chemistry 
will be expected to complete, in addition to the requirements 
for the bachelor's degree, the equivalent of thirty units' work 
in the University — of which approximately two-thirds must 
be in the Department. This work will include a thesis based 
on laboratory work, and chemistry 8 and /, if not included in 
the undergraduate work. 

Candidates for the advanced degree of Engineer in Chemical 
Engineering will be required to complete, in addition to the 
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requirements for the A, B. degree specified under course D: 
Mechanical Engineering 4, 6 (first semester of the course), 
9, 8 (2 afternoons per week for one semester), Chemistry 8, 
and a thesis based on laboratory work. Electrical Engineer- 
ing I is advised if possible, though not required. It is esti- 
mated that these requirements may be completed in one year 
after the completion of the requirements under Course D. 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Chem- 
istry, after the completion of the equivalent of the require- 
ments for Master of Arts or Engineer, will follow such 
courses as are approved by the Department faculty, subject to 
general University regulations. 

The Teacher's Recommfendation 

The minimum requirement for the high school teacher's 
recommendation in Chemistry is courses i and a (Elementary 
and General Inorganic, lectures and laboratory), the first half 
of course 2 (Principles of Chemistry), and either he second 
half of course 2, or courses 6 and h (Qualitative Analysis, 
lectures and laboratory). 

Laboratory Fees 

A charge of twenty-five dollars per semester will be made 
to students in each laboratory course of not more than four 
units registration. Of this charge five dollars per semester 
in assaying, and ten dollars per semester in the other courses, 
is returnable, less bills for breakage and loss of apparatus. ' 



BOTANY 

DouGi^AS Houghton Campb^i,, Professor, 
G^RGE James Peirce, Associate Professor. 
Anstruther Abercrombie Lawson,* Assistant Professor. 
Harry Baker Humphrey, Acting Instructor. 
Richard tMoRRis Holm an. Assistant. 

I. Elementary Botany. — Study of representatives of the 
principal groups of plants, with lectures upon special mor- 
phology and classification. (Campbeirs University Text- 
book of Botany.) 

3 units, both semesters (CampbEi*!*, Peirce, Humphrey) 
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2. Algae. — Lectures, reading, and laboratory work upon 
the special morphology and classification of the Algae. 

S units, ist semester (CampbEi*i*) 

3. Archegoniatae. — Special morphology and classification 
of the Archegoniatae. Continuation of course 2. 

5 units, 2d semester (Campbei^l) 

4. Archegoniatae. — Advanced work in special groups. 

1st and 2d semesters (Campbei^i*) 

5. Physiology. — ^Laboratory work, lectures, and reading on 
Respiration and Nutrition. (An elementary knowledge of 
Physics and Chemistry is a desirable preliminary to this 
course.) 3 units, ist semester (PfiiRCE) 

6. Elementary Bacteriology. — Laboratory work, lectures, 
and reading. 3 units, 2d semester (Peirce) 

7. The General Physiology of Plants. — ^Lectures. Open 
to all. I unit, ist semester (PeirC]^) 

8. The Evolution of Plant Forms. — Lectures. Open to all 
except first-year students. [Not to be given in 1907-08.] 

I unit, 2d semester (Campb^l) 

9. Physiology. — Laboratory work, lectures, and reading on 
Growth, Irritability, and Reproduction. (An elementary 
knowledge of Physics and Chemistry is a desirable prelim- 
inary to this course.) 3 units, 2d semester (PmRC©) 

10. Histology. — ^Lectures and laboratory work on the 
structure and development of the sporophyte tissues. Mi- 
crotechnique. 3 units, 1st semester (Lawson) 

11. Cytology. — ^Lectures and laboratory work on the cell 
and cell organs. Alternating with course 12. 

3 units, 2d semester (Lawson) 

12. Special Morphology of the Gymnosperms. — Given in 
alternate years. 3 units, 2d semester (Lawson) 

13. Advanced Work in Morphology and Physiology. — In- 
tended especially for graduate students. 

(Campbsi,i<, P^irc^) 
Course i must precede all other courses, except courses 7 
and 8. Students making the subject a major must complete 
thirty-five units> including courses i to 3 and course 5, course 
2 or course 3 in Systematic Botany, and also course i in 
Zoology, before graduation. Course 13 is intended especially 
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for graduate students, and opportunities will be given such 
students for carrying on special lines of work upon original 
problems. 

The Teacher's Recommendation 

The minimum requirement is course i and two additional 
courses. 

Laboratory Fees 

.Two dollars and a half for course i; ten dollars for course 
6; five dollars for courses 5 and 9; three dollars per semester 
for each of the other laboratory courses. 



SYSTEMATIC BOTANY 

William Russell Dudley,* Professor. 
LeRoy Abrams, Assistant Professor. 

James Ira Wilson McMurphy, Olive Agatha Humphrey, 
Assistants. 

Instruction in this Department chiefly relates to the Sperm- 
aphytes, their structure, afiinities, and geographic distribution. 
The advanced work on the Fungi will also be given under its 
direction. Course i, or its equivalent, and the Algae and 
Archegoniatae in General Botany, course i in Zoology, and 
course i in Entomology are required of students intending 
to graduate with Systematic Botany as a major study. 
Course i, or its equivalent, is also required as a basis for 
courses 2, 4, and 6. An elementary knowledge of the struc- 
ture of the flowering plants only is required to enter courses 
3 and 5. Students are strongly advised to take Physiological 
Anatomy, and one course in Physiology by Professor Peirce. 

[i. Elementary Botany. — ^A study of plant types, etc. This 
is course i under Botany.] 

3. Fungi. — The laboratory work (three hours) will be de- 
voted to morphology, development, and culture methods; the 
lectures to systematic relationships, with an account of eco- 
nomically important forms. 

5 units, 1st semester (Dudley, Abrams, McMurphy) 

3. Spermaphyta. — ^The morphology, histology, and afiinities 
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of the principal orders of flowering plants represented on the 
Pacific Slope will be studied, and an acquaintance made with 
typical forms through dissection and drawing. 
4 units, 2d semester (Dxjdi^^y, Abrams, McMxjrphy) 

[4. The Algae and Archegoniatae, — Courses 2 and 3 under 
Botany.] 

5. Geographical Distribution and Forest Botany. — ^Lectures 
on the orders containing trees and shrubs and on the general 
principles of geographical distribution which they illustrate. 
Laboratory work, also preparation of herbarium specimens 
of woody plants, native and exotic. 

3 units, 2d semester (Dudi^^y, Abrams, McMurphy) 

6. The Compositae. — ^A study of representatives of the 
tribes of Compositse, with reference to the general principles 
of classification. 

2 or more units, ist semester (Dudi^ey, Abrams, McMurphy) 

7. Advanced Work. — Advanced or special study, chiefly for 
seniors in the Department. It is planned to meet the needs 
of each individual, and to promote habits of independent 
work. 3 or more units, each semester (Dudi,^y, Abrams) 

8. Graduate Work. — ^This includes investigation on a special 
subject in the Spermaphyta or Fungi, which may be either a 
systematic or a biological study. It is supplemented by 
reading, and a study of methods in bibliography. 

(DuDivEY, Abrams) 
Several carefully planned excursions in the second semester, 
through the plant formations in the adjacent mountains, are 
made the subjects of written reports by the students in course 
5. Similar excursions are required in Course 2. 

The Herbarium consists largely of plants collected in 
Western America, and includes, besides purchases, consider- 
able donations from the National Herbarium, the California 
Academy of Sciences, J. W. Congdon of Mariposa, and oth- 
ers. Gifts of herbarium specimens of trees and shrubs are 
especially desired, and will be named for collectors. The 
considerable private collections of flowering plants and fungi 
belonging to the head of the Department are in constant use. 

Laboratory Fees 

Laboratory fees for courses 5 and 6, two dollars; for the 
other courses, three dollars. 
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PHYSIOLOGY AND HISTOLOGY 

OavSR Peast^s JENKINS, Professor. 

Frank Mace McFari,and, Associate Professor. 

JamKS Rollin Si*onakrr, Ci<ara S. S'TOLtKNBERG, Assistant Pro- 
fessors. 

John Francis Cowan,* Acting Instructor. 

HuBERl^ Oliver Jenkins, Dexter Newell Richards, Assist- 
ants. 

UNDERGRADUAtE COURSES 

I. General Anatomy and Physiology. — ^This course is de- 
signed to give a general view of the laws of the structure and 
the activity of organisms. The work will give occasion to 
discuss many questions of General Biology. It consists of: 
First, the study of the cell and its activities as shown in the 
unicellular organisms, in reproductive cells, and in individual 
cells of many tissues; second, the study of the laws and 
course of development resulting in higher differentiations in 
structure, and specializations in function, exhibited in a se- 
lected series of organisms, both animals and plants, of in- 
creasing complexity; third, the comparative study of the 
physiological processes of forms placed under widely different 
conditions. The latter part of the course is occupied with an 
introduction to the embryology, anatomy, and physiology of 
vertebrates. (One lecture and five laboratory hours a week.) 

3 units, both semesters 

(Jenkins, Slonaker, H. O. Jenkins) 

2. Physiology of Muscle, Blood, and Circulation. — ^To be 

preceded by course i. An experimental course covering the 
ground represented in Foster's Physiology, Part I, or How- 
ell's Text-book on the same subjects. (One lecture and five 
laboratory hours per week.) 3 units, ist semester 

(Slonaker, Richards) 

3. Physiology of Digestion, Respiration, Elimination of 
Wastes, Metabolism, and Nutrition. — Planned to follow 
course 2. An experimental course, with Foster's Physiology, 
Part II, and Howell's Text-Book, as texts. (One lecture 
and five laboratory hours per week.) 

3 units, 2d semester (Slonaker, Richards) 
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4. Structure of the Nervous System. — The course consists 
of the dissection and comparative study of a series of verte- 
brate brains, including the human brain and cord, also the 
peripheral nervous system; abundant material is provided, 
also such necessary helps as the latest models and charts. 
For texts the student will use Quain, Edinger, and Barker. 
(One lecture and five laboratory hours per week.) 

3 units, I St semester (Stoltenb^rg) 

4b. Structure of the Nervous System. — ^Advanced course. 
Open to those who have taken courses 4 and 5, 

2 units, 26. semester (Stoltenb^rg) 

5. Histology of the Nervous System and Sense Organs. — 
The course includes also the anatomy of the sense organs. 
It is planned to accompany course 4, the two being designed 
to give the gross and minute anatomy of the central and 
peripheral nervous systems and sense organs. The texts 
necessary for the student's use are Quain and Barker. (One 
lecture and five laboratory hours per week.) 

3 units, 1st semester (Stoltenb^rg) 

6. Physiology of the Nervous System and Sense Organs. — 

An experimental course in these subjects, designed to follow 
courses 4 and 5. Texts: Foster, Howell's Text Book. (One 
lecture and five laboratory hours per week.) 

3 units, 2d semester (Jenkins) 

7. The Vertebrate Eye. — A coniparative study of the struc- 
ture and physiology of the eyes of vertebrates, giving special 
attention to the retina. Open to advanced students. (Lec- 
ture and laboratory work, six hours per week.) 

2 units, 2d semester (Sionak^r) 

8. Special Courses in Physiology. — Advanced courses open , 
only to those who have had courses i, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. They 
are arranged \f or the advanced study of selected subjects in 
physiology, or as a drill in the methods of research. The 
work will be planned for the individual student, the time 
varying with the exigencies of the case. 

2 to 5 units, both semesters (Jenkins) 

9. Histology. — ^The study of the structure of the cell and 
its general phenomena, the fundamental tissues and the out- 
line of their development in a comparative way, occupy the 
first semester. In the second, the microscopic anatomy of 
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organs^ except those of the nervous system and special senses 
[see courses 4 and 5], is dealt with. Elementary histological 
technique is taught during the course. Prerequisite: course 
I, or its equivalent. Physiology majors are advised to take 
courses 2, 3, and 9 together. (One lecture and six laboratory 
hours per week.) 3 units, both semesters (McFarland) 

10. Histogenesis. — A course in advanced Histology for 
students who have completed courses i and 9, and in addition 
the first semester of Vertebrate Embryology (Zoology 7). 
It comprises the comparative study of the histogenesis of the 
fundamental vertebrate tissues and organs. (One lecture per 
week, minimum laboratory work six hours per week.) 

3 units, ist semester (McFari^and) 

11. Neurocytology. — A comparative study of the minute 
structure of the nerve cell and nerve fibre, the neurone 
theory, and the question of functional alterations of structure 
during normal activity and artificial stimulation. (One lec- 
ture and at least six laboratory hours per week.) Open to 
advanced students, [Not given in 1906-07,] 

3 to 5 units, 2d semester, in alternate years (McFari^and) 

12. Cellular Biology. — A course in Cytolog^ dealing with 
the structure and functions of the cell, with special reference 
to the reproductive processes in unicellular and multicellular 
organisms, and the theories connected therewith. Open to 
advanced students. (Two lectures per week, with demons- 
trations and laboratory work.) [Not to be given in 1907-08.] 

3 to 5 units, 2d semester, in alternate years (McFari,and) 

13. Anatomy. — ^This course consists of twelve weeks* study 
of human osteology, with a brief comparative study of skele- 
tons of vertebrates. The remaining six weeks is given to 
mammalian myology, angiology, and splanchnology (dog, cat, 
rabbit). [For anatomy of nervous system and sense organs, 
see courses 4 and 5.] 

2 to S units, 2d semester (Stoltcnb^g) 

14. Special Courses in Histology. — Advanced courses in 
Histology and Microscopic Anatomy will be arranged for 
individual students, with a view to giving drill in methods 
of research. Open only to those who have had courses i, 
5, and 9. 2 to 5 units, both semesters (McFarland) 

15. Journal Club. — Students in the advanced classes will be 
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expected to meet once a week to discuss current literature in 
Physiology and Histology, i unit, both semesters 

i6. Seminary in Physiology and Histology. — Open tb grad- 
uate students. 2 units, both semesters 
17. Research in Physiology or Histology. 

To be determined, both semesters 
(Jbnkins, McFari^and, Si^onaker, Stolt^nb^g) 

Candidates for the Bachelor's degree who select Physiology 
and Histology as a major will be expected to take courses i, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, and 15, and'at least five units to be made up 
from the other courses offered; and in addition courses i and 
a in Chemistry, i and 2 in Physics, and the first semester in 
Embryology (course 7 in Zoology). 

Laboratory unit of credit. — In those courses in which definite 
laboratory time is not fixed, three hours of laboratory work 
per week through one semester are taken as the equivalent of 
one unit of credit. 

The Teacher's Recommendation 

Students who wish the Department recommendation for 
High School teaching in Physiology are expected to complete 
the first two years' work (courses i, 2, 3, and 9)!. 

Laboratory Fees 

Seven dollars per semester, except for course i, in which 
the fee is five dollars per semester. 

Graduate Courses 

The graduate work of the Department is included in the 
courses numbered 4b, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, and 17. Under- 
graduate students may elect such of these courses as they are 
prepared to take, but credit recorded in undergraduate stand- 
ing will not count toward a higher degree. The details of 
the work of a graduate student will be planned for each indi- 
vidual, and will naturally depend on the aim sought by him 
and upon his previous training. Candidates for the higher 
degrees will be expected to include in their work attendance 
on the Journal Club and Seminary, the selection of certain 
of the courses given above, and the accomplishment of some 
, research. When it is desired to select a minor subject, the 
choic6 of such minor will be guided by the needs of the candi- 
date. The work leading to these degrees is of such a nature 
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as to require a reading knowledge of German and French for 
its accomplishment. . 

PlUSPARATlON ^R THE SXUDY Of MEDICINE 

Students intending to enter on the study of Medicine are 
advised to take Physiology and Histology as a major subject, 
with Chemistry, Physics, Comparative Anatomy of the Verte- 
brates, and Hygiene among the collateral subjects. Such a 
course gives that foundation both in scientific knowledge and 
in skill in experimental Physiology, and in Histological and 
Anatomical technique, which will make it possible to ac- 
complish the medical course of the best medical schools with 
greater advantage. 



HYGIENE 



Wii^UAM Freeman Snow, Associate Professor. 

Hai3Ert Wii<liam Chappei*,* Royce Reed Long, Instructors. 

Fix>RENCE Bolton, Vera Townsend, Assistants. 

Lectures 

I. Elementary Hygiene. — ^Lectures on the care of the 
body and conditions conducive to student health. One lec- 
ture each week through the year in connection with G3rm- 
nasium courses a and e, i unit, both semesters (Snow) 

aa. Infectious Diseases. — ^The characteristics, modes of 
conve3rance, and modes of infection of certain type diseases, 
especially those caused by bacteria and protozoa, are made 
the basis for a general conception of the hygiene of trans- 
missible diseases. Students who have had course i in Physi- 
ology, or its equivalent, may register for one laboratory dem 
onstration period. Not open to first-year students, 

2 or 3 units, ist semester (Snow) 

ab. Public Health. — ^Lectures on the principles of public 
sanitation and the use of disinfectants. Prerequisite: course 
2a, One laboratory demonstration period may be registered 
for by students who have had Physiology i or its equivalent. 

2 or 3 units, 2d semester (Snow) 

3. History of Medicine. — Lectures on the more impor- 
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tant men and events influencing the development of preventive 
medicine and Sanitary Science. Not open to first-year stu- 
dents. [Not given in 1906-07.] 

2 units, ist semester, in alternate years (Snow) 

4. Sanitary Legislation. — Lectures on special legislation 
in the United States on subjects of Public and Industrial Hy- 
giene and Quarantine law. Not open to first-year students, 
2 units, 2d semester, in alternate years (Snow) 

Laboratory Courses 

5a. Topographical Anatomy. — Prerequisites: courses i, 2, 
3, 4, 9, and 13 in Physiology. [Not given in 1906-07.] 

I to 3 units, either semester 

5b. Physical Examinations. — Prerequisites: course 5a in 
Hygiene and courses 5 and 6 in Physiology. [Not given in 
1906-07.] I to 3 units, either semester 

6a. Hygienic Laboratory Technique. — ^Training in the 
methods employed in Public Health laboratories. Prerequi- 
sites: courses 3, 4, and 9 in Physiology, and courses 2a and 26 
in Hygiene. 3 units, ist semester (Snow) 

6b. Sanitary Survey. — Methods of field inspection and ex- 
amination employed by officers of the Public Health Service. 
Assigned work will require trips to the federal and municipal 
Health Departments in the vicinity of San Francisco Harbor, 
Open to students who have completed course 6a in Hygiene. 

3 units, 2d semester (Snow) 

7. Special Prophylactic Measures. — Discussions and ex- 
perimental work on the principles df Serum Therapy and on 
the efficiency of biological products in combating disease. 
Prerequisite : Hygiene 6a, 

2 to 4 units, either semester (Snow) 

8. Research in Hygiene and Phsrsical Education. — Open to 
students who have had sufficient preliminary training to en- 
able them to do independent work. 

To be arranged (Snow) 

Encina Gymnasium 

a. Elementary Physical Education. — Two exercise hours 
a week in the Gymnasium and its open-air divisions. Planned 
for the development of strength and endurance, and largely 
individual, being adapted to the requirements indicated upon 
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physical examination. [This work is part of the requirement 
for course i.] (Long) 

b. Advanced Physical Strength. — ^A continuation of course 
a, with the introduction of exercises in muscular co-ordination 
and control. Three hours a week. Prerequisite: course a or 
its equivalent. i unit, both semesters (Lono) 

c. Special Gymnasium Training. — Special work planned for 
the development of co-ordination and skill on the heavy gym- 
nastic apparatus. Three hours a week. Prerequisite: two 
semesters of course b, or its equivalent. 

I unit, both semesters (Long) 

d. Special Gymnastic Training. — Advanced work with op- 
portunities for training in Gymnasium methods. Three hours 
a week. Open only to specially qualified students who have 
completed two semesters of course t, or its equivalent. 

I unit, both sem2sters 
RoBLK Gymnasium 

e. Elementary Physical Education. — Given as a part of 
the required work for course i. (Boi^ton, TownsjSNd) 

f. Prerequisite: course e, or its equivalent. 

J^ unit, both semesters (Town send) 

g. — Prerequisite: course /. Various sections will be ar- 
ranged. ^ unit, both semesters (Towns^nd) 

h. — Prerequisite : two semesters of course g, 

Yt. unit, both semesters (Bolton) 

It is advisable for all students* to consult the instructors be- 
fore registering in these courses. New students intending to 
register for Gymnasium work should present themselves for 
the required physical examination as early as possible after 
arriving at the University. 

Students are not accepted in the departnient as candidates 
for a degree, but a departmental recommendation will be 
given to students of exceptional ability who have completed 
courses i, 2, 5a, 56, the gymnasium courses in Hygiene, and 
courses i to 9 inclusive in Physiology. The Physical Train- 
ing courses are carried on in Kncina Gymnasium for men, and 
in Roble Gymnasium for women. Athletic facilities are 
offered in connection with each gymnasium. 

Laboratory fees 
Roble Gymnasium, one dollar per semester; Enciina Gym- 
nasium and courses 5 to 8, two dollars each per semester. 
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ZOOLOGY 

Charles Henry Gilbert, Professor. 

George Clinton Pric]^ Harold Heath, Associate Professors. 

John OtterbEin SnydEr> Assistant Professor. 

Edwin Chapin Starks, Curator. 

Walter Kenrick Fisher, Instructor. 

1. Elementary Zoology. — A laboratory course involving^ 
the study of representatives of the principal groups of ani- 
mals, together with lectures on their structure and classifica- 
tion, and on the general laws of biology which they illustrate. 

3 units, both semesters (Price) 

2. The Invertebrates. — ^This course, following the first 
year's work, is designed to give the student a broader knowl- 
edge of the morphology and relationships of the more im- 
portant invertebrate groups. 

3 units, both semesters (Heath) 

3. Invertebrate Embryology. — ^A study of segmentation, the 
formation of the germ layers, and certain phases of the later 
development, including the significance of larval forms and 
the relationships of the principal phyla. Must be preceded 
by course 2. ^ 2 units, both semesters (Heath)' 

4. Advanced Work on Invertebrates. — ^The original investi- 
gation of problems connected with the anatomy, embryology, 
or classification of invertebrates. 

2 to 5 units, both semesters (Heath) 

4a. Classification of the Invertebrates. — A course in the 
classification of marine invertebrates, with studies in the 
habits and geographical distribution of species. Must be 
preceded by course i. 

2 or 3 units, both semesters (FishEr) 

5. The Vertebrates. — A general course in the classification 
of vertebrate animals, with studies in the habits and the geo- 
graphical distribution of species. The course will include 
field excursions and a study of the methods of collecting and 
preserving specimens,- 2 units, both semesters (SnydER) 

6. Comparative Anatomy of the Vertebrates. — ^A more 
detailed examination of vertebrate morphology, including dis- 
section of representatives of the several classes of vertebrates,. 
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with comparative sftidies in vertebrate osteology, the nervous 
and circulatory systems, etc. 

3 units, both semesters (Snyder) 

7. Vertebrate Embryology. — ^Development of the chick 
through the first three days of incubation. 

2 units, 1st semester (Pric^) 

8. Vertebrate Embryology. — A study of the early stages of 
the development of the various classes of vertebrates, special 
stress being laid upon the formation of the germ-layers. 

2 units, 2d semester (Pricis) 

9. Foetal Anatomy. — Later development of vertebrates, in- 
cluding such subjects as the metamorphosis of the circulatory 
and urogenital systems. The work will be devoted largely 
to the mammals. 2 units, 2d semester (Price) 

10. Ichthyology. — A course of lectures and laboratory work, 
including an examination of the larger groups of fishes with 
special reference to the characters on which they are based, 
and including practical work in the discrimination of species. 

2 units, both semesters (Gii^b^rt, Starks) 

11. Advanced Ichthyology. — Special problems in the mor- 
phology and classification of fishes will be set for advanced 
students prepared for such work. 

2 to 5 units, both semesters (G113ERT) 

12. Journal Club. — Open to seniors and graduate students. 

2 units, both semesters (Gilbert) 

Major students must before graduation complete courses 
I, 2, 6, 10, 12, the first semester of courses 3 and 7, one ad- 
vanced course in Zoology, and course i in Botany. 

Work for graduate and special students will be laid out in 
accordance with their individual needs and preferences. 

The Teacher's Recommendation 

The Department recommendation for High School teaching 
in Zoology requires the completion of the following subjects: 
Elementary Zoology, 6 units; the Invertebrates, 6 units; the 
Vertebrates, 4 units; Comparative Anatomy of the Verte- 
brates, 6 units. 

The Zoologicai, Collections 

The Zoological Museum contains a very full representation 
of the fishes of North America, and includes among others a 
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valuable series of the deep-water fishes of the Pacific, and 
large collections from the West Indies, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Bering Sea, Japan, the coasts of Mexico and Central America, 
and the Galapagos Islands, The museum contains also a 
large representation of the reptiles, batrachians, birds, and 
mammals of California and adjoining states. The develop- 
ment of the museum has been due very largely to the co- 
operation of Mr, Timothy Hopkins. 

Material illustrating the principal groups of invertebrates 
is ample for class instruction. 

Laboratory Fees 

All laboratory courses, three dollars each per semester. 



ENTOMOLOGY AND BIONOMICS 

VERNON Lyman Kbi,i,ogg, Professor. 

Mary Isabel McCrackEn, Instructor. 

Rennie Wilbur Doanu, Instructor and Curator. 

David Starr Jordan, Lecturer. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

1. Elementary Entomology. — ^The elementary study of in- 
sect structure, metamorphosis, and classification, including 
practice in collecting and preserving specimens. 

3 units, 1st semester (McCracke^) 

2. Morphology and Physiology of Insects. — Continuation 
of the preceding couFse, devoted to the study of the com- 
parative morphology and special physiology of insects. 

3 units, 2d semester (McCrackibn) 

3. Classification and Development of Insects. — Continua- 
tion of the preceding courses, devoted especially to a rapid 
study of the present-day classification into orders, families, 
and genera of the insect class, and to a study of the char- 
acteristics of the life history and metamorphosis of insects 
of all the different orders. 

3 units, either semester (McCrack^n) 

4. Ek:onomic Entomology: Coccidae. — ^The principles and 
practice of economic entomology, with special attention to 
the scale insects (Coccidae). Must be preceded by courses 
I and 2. 2 or 3 units, either semester (Doanb) 
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5. Economic Entomology: Orchard and Forest Insects. — 

Continuation of the preceding course, devoted to the study 
of insects attacking orchard and forest trees. The course 
includes field, laboratory, and bibliographic work. 

2 or 3 units, either semester (Doanb) 

6. General Entomology. — ^A course of lectures and demon- 
strations. Open to students who have had some work in 
Biology (Zoology, Botany, or Physiology). 

2 units, 2d semester (Kellogg) 

7. Advanced Work. — Advanced study and investigation of 
the biology of insects. Laboratory and field work. 

2 to 5 units, both semesters (Kei-logg) 

Work for graduate and special students will be specially 
arranged. 

Major students in Entomology must obtain before gradua- 
tion twenty-four units' credit. in Entomology, and credit for 
course i in Zoology, course i in Botany, and course 3 in 
Systematic Botany, making forty units in biological subjects. 
Some previous work in Biology should be done before taking 
up any course in Entomology. 

The Bntomological Collections contain authoritatively deter- 
mined specimens, accessible for comparison, in all of the in- 
sect orders, and include many sets of specimens illustrating 
the development and habits of insects. There is included, 
also, the most important existing collection of North Ameri- 
can Mallophaga, comprising the types of four-fifths of all 
the species so far described from North America and the 
Pacific Islands, an unusually large collection of Coccidae 
(scale insects), and a valuable series of specimens from the 
Galapagos Islands. 

BIONOMICS 

8. Organic Evolution. — Lectures on the laws or principles 
of biology and the factors in organic evolution. Not open to 
first-year students. Certain lectures in this course are given by 
Mr, LtjthEr Burbank. 

2 units, both semesters (Jordan, Ksli^ogg) 

9. Variation and Heredity.-— Special pieces of work, on 
variation and heredity in insects, arranged for qualified stu- 
dents. This work includes the collecting . and narning of 
series, of individuals under controlled breeding and environ- 
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mental conditions, and the statistical and quantitative study 
of the variation in these series. [Details as to credit and 
work hours to be arranged.] (Kelix)Gg) 

Laboratory Fees 
Three dollars per semester for each laboratory course. 



GEOLOGY AND MINING 

John Caspkr Branner, James Perrin Smith, Professors. 

John FlEsh^r Newsom, Associate Professor. 

DoRSEY Alfred Lyon, Austin Funt Rogers, Assistant Pro- 
fessors. 

Louis John Mayreis, Instructor. 

RoDERic Crandai,!,, Roy Seldon Kei,ix)gg, Frank Warren 
Turner, Assistants. 

Students intending to make Geology and Mining their 
major subject should offer, as a part of their entrance prep- 
aration, solid geometry, trigonometry, advanced algebra,* 
physics, chemistry, zoology, and French or German, or both; 
otherwise the mathematics, physics, and chemistry must be 
taken in the University. 

Requirements for the Bachelor's Degree 

The following is a summary of the courses that lead to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in Geology and Mining: 

First Year — ^Applied Mathematics i (lo units); Chemistry i, 
a, 6, b (lo units); Engineering la, ib (6 units); Physics 7 (4 
units). Total 30 units. 

(None of the first-year subjects offered in the second se- 
mester can be taken without the f^rst semester's work. 
First-year students can therefore advantageously enter the 
course as outlined above only at the beginning of the first 
semester.) 

Second Year — ^Applied Mathematics 2, 3 (16 units); Chem- 
istry d (3 units); Civil Engineering 4a (5 units); Geology and 
Mining 5 (6 units); Mechanical Engineering 2 (2 units). 
Total 32 units. 



"Students presenting trisonoroetry and advanced algrebra as entrance subjects 
are required to pass a satisfactory special examination in those subjects, other- 
wise the corresponding courses in Applied Mathematics must be taken dunn^rthe 
first year in the University. 
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Third Y^ar — Engineering, 2, 3a (8 units); Mechanical 
Engineering 3c, 6 (7 units); Geology and Mining 1^2, 3*, 
4*1 6, 9, iia, lib (20 units). Total 35 units. 

Fourth Year — Geology and Mining 7a or 7b, 100, lob (ii 
units); Chemistry^ or Geology and Mining ii« (3 units), 
Civil Engineering 8c (3 units); Mechanical Engineering Sd, 
9 (4 units) ; Electrical Engineering i (4 units). Total 25 units. 

CoxjKSias ot Instruction 

1. Dynamic and Structural Geology. — ^Lectures, with sylla- 
bus. 3 units, 1st semester (Branny) 

I a. Physiography. — Lectures, with syllabus. 

I unit, 2d semester (Brannkr) 

2. Economic Geology. — Lectures, with syllabus. Open to 
students who have completed course i. 

2 units, 2d semester (Brann^r, N^wsom) 

3. Topographic Geology. — Field and laboratory work, witji 
the construction of geologic maps, models, and sections. 
Open to students who have completed course i in Geology, 
and course 4b in Civil Engineering. 

4 units, summer vacation (BrannEr, Newsom, Crandali*) 

4. Field Geology. — Field practice in working out geology in 
the field and its representation upon topographic maps and 
sections. Prerequisites : Geology i and Civil Engineering 4b. 

5 units, summer vacation 
(Branner, Newsom, Rogers, Crandall) 

5. Mineralogy. — (a) Methods of study and of determination 
of minerals, including Crystallography and Blowpipe Analy- 
sis (first semester); (b) Study of common and important 
minerals (second semester). Open to students who have taken 
or are taking qualitative analysis. 

3 units, both semesteTs (Rogers, Turner) 
6. Petrography. — (a) Crystal optics and study of rock- 
forming minerals in thin sections (first semester) ; (b) Study 
of principal rock types, igneous, sedimentary, and meta- 
morphic (second semester). Prerequisite: Geology and 
Mining 5. 3 units, both semesters (Rogers) 

7, Paleontology. — (a) Systematic Paleontology, or the His- 
tory and character of organisms (^rst semester) ; (b) His- 
torical Geology, or the history and character of geologic 

*Geo]o£7 and Mining 3 and 4 (Topograpbic and Field Geology) must he taken 
darin^r tiie summer vacation. 
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formations (second semester). Open to students who have 
completed course i. 

2 to 4 units, 1st semester* 4 units, 2d semester (Smith) 

8. Paleontology. — Original investigation of various prob- 
lems in paleontology, especially of invertebrate morphology, 
and of the distribution of faunas. This course will consist 
entirely of private work, in field and laboratory. Open to 
advanced students and graduates. 

2 to 5 units, both semesters (Smith) 

[9. Assaying. — Open to students who have completed course 
d in Chemistry and courses i and 2 in Geology. This course 
is the same as course n in the Department of Chemistry.] 

3 afternoons, either semester (Lenox) 

10. Mining. — a. Lectures on mining operations and meth- 
ods, including prospecting, development, methods of working, 
timbering, shaft sinking, and hoisting. 

4 units, 1st semester • (Newsom, Lyon, Mayr^is) 

b. Continuation of a, including drainage, ventilation, and 
ore-dressing. 3 units, 2d semester (Newsom, Mayreis) 

11. Metallurgy: 

iia. General Metallurgy. — Four lectures a week throughout 
the semester. Required of all Geology and Mining majors ; open 
to others who have completed Chemistry 2. 

4 units, 2d semester (Lyon, Mayreis) 

11&. General Metallurgy Laboratory.--Optn only to those 
who have completed course 9 and who are taking or have had 
course iia. 2 units, 2d semester (Lyon, KEi^toGC) 

lie. Metallurgy of Constructive Materials. — ^A study of the 
manufacture and physical properties of iron, steel, and other 
alloys, with reference to their selection as constructive mate- 
rials. Two lectures a week, and an occasional afternoon of lab- 
oratory work. Students taking this course are expected to have 
a knowledge of Elementary Chemistry. 

2 units, ist semester (Lyon, Keli^ogg) 

I id. Metallography and Physics of the Metals, — ^Recitations, 
reading, and laboratory work, Howe's "Iron, Steel, and 
Other Alloys" will be used as a text. The laboratory work 
will include a study of the microstructure of the industrial 
metals and alloys, and of the influence of chemical composi- 
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tion, thermal and mechanical treatment, upon their struc- 
ture. Also the relation of the structure of metals and alloys 
to their physical properties. Open only to students who have 
completed Chemistry 2, d, and /. 

3 to 5 units, either semester (Lyon) 

lie. Metallurgical Laboratory. — Considerable option will be 
allowed in the work of this course. A student may either 
take up some problem or problems in connection with the 
extraction of metals from their ores, such as the facilities 
of the laboratory will permit, or he may take up advanced 
work in the physics of metals, metallography, etc. Students 
wishing to take up work in connection with the extraction of 
metals from their ores must have completed Chemistry d 
and e, or their equivalent. Those wishing to take up ad- 
vanced work in the physics of the metals, metallography, etc , 
must have completed Chemistry d and /, or their equivalent. 
3 to S units, either semester (Lyon, MayrBis) 

laa. Crystal Morphology. — Measurement, calculation, and 
delineation of crystals. 2 units, either semester (Rogers) 

12b. Mineralogy. — Original Investigations in Mineralogy 
and Petrography. This course consists entirely of private 
work in field and laboratory. Open only to advanced stu- 
dents and graduates. 

2 to 5 units, both semesters (Rogers) 

13. Palcontology.^Lectures on special topics. Open to 
advanced students and graduates. ^ 

I unit, 1st semester (Smith) 

14. Special Courses. — Special courses of instruction and 
training are laid out for advanced and special students 
according to the needs and qualifications of each individual. 
Special investigations are taken up by advanced students 
as rapidly as it is possible for them to undertake such work 
advantageously. 

I to 5 units, both semesters (Branny, Newsom) 
[For courses in mine surveying, the designing of mining 
machinery and mine structures, and in mineral analysis, see 
Departments of Civil Engineering, Mechanical Bngineeriilg, 
and Chemistry.] 

Laboratory and Syllabus Fees 

Courses i, 2, lob, $2.50 each; course 3, $10; course 4, $^5; 
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course 5, $3 each semester; course 6, $2 each semester; 
courses loa, iia, lie, $5 each; course lib, $20; courses iid, lie, 
$5 per unit of laboratory credit. 



ENGINEERING 

A. Entrance Subjects 

Students intending to take their major in one of the Engi- 
neering Departments are advised, though not required, to 
present, among their entrance subjects, advanced algebra,* 
solid geometry, trigonometry,* physics, drawing, and German 
or French. Special students should have completed entrance 
English, elementary algebra, and plane geometry. (See pp. 
36-62.) 

In and after August, 1909, students must present among 
their entrance subjects solid geometry and trigonometry, in 
order to take the first year's work in applied mathematics for 
engineers. Those who fail to do this will not be able to 
graduate in less than five years. 

B. Gek^ral Courses 
I. Applied Mathematics 
First- Year Courses: — ^Algebra; Co-ordinate Geometry. 
Second- Year Courses: — ^Calculus; Theoretical Mechanics. 
(See announcement of Department of Applied Mathematics, 
p. 131.) 

II. General Technical Courses 

la. Linear Drawing and Lettering* — (Drafting two after- 
noons a week, September and October.) Open to all stu- 
dents, and required of students in Engineering. The instru- 
ments and materials for this course cost from twenty to 
thirty dollars. i unit, either semester (MayrEis) 

lb. Descriptive Geometry. — Including applications to 
shades, shadows, and perspective. (Two afternoons of draft- 
ing each week, November and December. Two lectures and 
two afternoons of drafting each week, January to May.) 



*Coui^es!B and 1« in Applied Mathematics are required of all first-year student? 
in EnsHneerins*, except such as have credit in the corresponding entrance subjects 
and also pass special examinations (see announcement of the Department of Ap- 
plied Mathematics, p. 131). 
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This course is open to students who have completed or who 
/ are taking Solid Geometry and Engineering la, and is re- 

quired of students in Engineering. 

I unit, 1st semester; 4 units, 2d semester (MaybBis) 

2. Applied Mechanics: 

a. Mechanics of Materials. — ^Under this head are treated the 
theory of the strength and elastic properties of the ordinary 
materials of engineering construction. The main subjects 
covered are simple tension, compression, and shear; theory 
of flexure, with applications to simple and continuous beams; 
theory of long columns; torsion; repeated stress; sudden 
stress and resilience. (Lectures and recitations three hours 
a week.) 

&. Testing of Materials. — Each student is required to make a 
series of experiments, testing the strength and elastic prop- 
erties of wrought iron, cast iron, steel, and wood. A careful 
record of all experiments is required of every student. (Lab- 
oratory work, six hours a week.) 

Open to students who have completed the first- and second- 
year courses for Engineering students in Applied Mathe- 
matics; required of all students having Engineering as a 
major subject. 5 units, ist semester (Wing, Cart^) 

3. Hydraulics: 

a. Hydrostatics and Hydraulics, — ^This course treats of fluid 
pressure, the principles of fluid equilibrium, and the laws 
governing the flow of water through orifices, over weirs, in 
closed conduits, and in open channels. Open to students 
who have completed courses 2 and 3 in Applied Mathematics. 

3 units, 2d semester (Hoskiks) 

b. Hydraulic Motors. — ^A discussion of the theory of the 
main types of turbines, including centrifugal pumps. A few 
lectures on the general theory of energy and on relative 
motion are given as an introduction to the course. Open to 
students who have completed course 3a. 

3 units, rst semester (Hoskins) 
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L CIVIL ENGINEERING 

Charles David Marx, Charlbs Benjamin Wing, Leander 
Miller Hoskins, Professors. 

John Charles Lounsbury Fish,* Associate Professor. 

Hubert Harry Hall, Instructor. 

Myron Carlos Burr, Sanford Ballard Dole, Everett St. 
John Dunbar, William Watkin Edwards, Louis John 
Mayreis, Stuart Moser, Charles Hugh Paxton, Carl 
McKee Hoskinson, Arthur Dickinson Hughes, Assist- 
ants. 

A. Topographic Engineering 

4a. Elementary Surveying. — Instruments; systems of co- 
ordinates; methods of surveying; latitude and azimuth; errors 
of observation; surveys; computing and mapping. (Lectures 
two hours, drafting and field work nine hours, each week.) 
Open to students who have completed Engineering la and 
Applied Mathematics i. Required of students in Civil and 
Mining Engineering. 

5 units, either semester (Hall, Burr, Carter) 

4b. Elementary Surveying. — Course 4a abridged for stu- 
dents in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering. (Field 
work, reading, and drafting, six hours each week.) 

2 units, 1st semester (Hall) 

B. Railroad Engineering 

6a. Railroad Surveying. — Including the transition curve 
and earthwork. (Recitations two hours, drafting and field 
work nine hours each week.) Open to students who have 
completed 4a. Required of students in Civil Engineering. 
5 units, 2d semester (Hall, Burr, Carter) 

6b. Railroad Location. — Economics of location. Open to 
students who have completed 6a. 

2 units, 1st semester (Fish) 

6c. Railroad Construction. — (Drafting- room, two after- 
noons a week.) Open to students who have completed 6a> 
and who have taken or are taking Sb. 

2 units, 2d semester (Fish) 



♦Absent on Jeave. 
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C. Structural Engineering 
8a. Elementals of Design. 

1. Materials. — [See course iic, Geology and Mining.] 

2. Mechanics of Structures, — Course 3 in Applied Mathe- 
matics is extended to the analytical and graphical determina- 
tion of stresses in simple trusses. (Drafting-room, nine 
hours a week first half of semester.) 

3. Theory of Structural Details. — Course 2 is extended to an 
investigation of the distribution of stresses in structural 
details. (Drafting nine hours a week, last half of semester.) 

Open to students who have completed course i in Engi- 
neering, and who have taken or are taking course 2 in Engineer- 
ing, and also course iic in Geology and Mining. Required of 
all students having Civil Engineering as a major subject. 

3 units, 1st semester (Wing) 

8b. Elements of Design. 

1. Materials. — Structural materials, other than metals, are 
studied from an engineering standpoint. Wood, stone, brick, 
limes, cement, etc., are considered in order. (Lectures 
three hours a week first half of semester.) 

2. Foundations. — ^Under this head are considered the bearing 
power of soils, strength of piles, distribution of pressures, and 
similar details connected with the design of simple founda- 
tions. (Lectures three hours a week last half of semester.) 

3. Design. — Complete designs are made, including working 
drawings, bill of materials, and estimate of cost, of some 
simple structure, such as a mill building or highway struc- 
ture. (Drafting-room, nine hours a week first half of semes- 
ter; six hours a week last half of semester.) 

4. T^.sft»^.— Extending the work of course 2b, Each stu- 
dent is required to make a series of experiments, testing the 
physical properties of cement. (Laboratory, three hours a 
week last half of semester.) 

Open to students who have completed course 8a in Civil 
Engineering; required of all students having Civil Engineer- 
ing as a major subject. 5 units, 2d semester (Wing) 

8c. Elements of Design. — Courses 8a and Sb abridged to 
meet the requirements of students having Mining, Mechanical, 
or Electrical Engineering as a major subject. Special appli- 
■cations are made to hoisting and conveying structures, mill 
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buildings, and central station buildings. (Hours to be 
arranged by consultation.) 

Open to students who have completed courses i and 2 in 
Engineering, and course iic in Geology and Mining. 

3 units, 2d semester (Wing) 

9. Railway Bridges. — ^This course comprises the determina- 
tion of the stresses in modern types of railroad bridges, 
including cantilever and swing spans, masonry arches, and 
arch ribs; the discussion of the most economical types, spans, 
and dimensions of bridges and bridge members; the study of 
the methods of constructing sub-aqueous foundations, shop 
methods, erection, inspection of material, specifications, and 
other factors influencing the design of bridges. Designs are 
made by each student to fulfill actual conditions, the parts 
proportioned, and bills of material prepared. Open to stu- 
dents who have completed course 8. (Lectures two hours 
per week, drafting nine hours.) 

5 units, both semesters (Wing) 

D. Hydraulic Engineering 

12. Water-Supply Engineering for Towns and Districts. — 

Sources of supply. Collecting and storing of water, either for 
water supply of towns or for irrigation purposes. Settling, 
filtering, conducting, and delivering of water, including the 
study and design of all accessory works. (Three hours lec- 
tures and recitations, six hours drafting.) Open to students 
who have completed- courses 2 and 3 in Engineering and 4a 
and 8a in Civil Engineering; required of all students who 
take their major in Hydraulic Engineering. 

5 units, 1st semester (Marx) 

13. Sanitary Engineering. — Including sewerage of towns 
and drainage of lands. Special attention will be given to the 
study of all municipal sanitary problems, such as removal of 
sewage, destruction of garbage, construction, maintenance, 
sweeping, and repairs of streets and pavements. (Three 
hours lectures and recitations, six hours drafting.) Open *^o 
students who have completed courses 2 and 3 in Engineering 
and 4a, 8a, and 12 in Civil Engineering; required of all stu- 
dents who take their major in Hydraulic Engineering. 

S units, 2d semester (Marx) 

15. Construction of Canals, River and Harbor Improve- 
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mcnts. — Lectures and designing as per arrangement. Open 
to students who have completed courses 2a, 2&, and 3 in 
Engineering, and 4a and 8a in Civil Engineering. 

2 units, both semesters (Marx) 

16. Technical Seminary. — Study of German and French 
technical journals. Open only to fourth-year students in 
Civil Engineerfng. 2 units, both semesters (Marx) 

11. MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

William Frederick Dxjrand, Professor. 

GuiDO Hugo Marx, Associate Professor. 

William Ranking Eckart, Assistant Professor. 

Lawrence Ed minster Cutter, Charles Norman Cross, Julius 

Embert Peterson, Edward John Stanley, James Bennett 

Liggett, Theodore Palmateer, Instructors. 

The courses specified below represent the major work for 
the undergraduate degree with Mechanical Engineering as a 
major subject. In addition, the typical work for this major 
includes the following courses in other departments: 

Applied Mathematics i, 2, 3j Engineering la, ib, 2, 3a, sb; 
Physics 7 and 6, or 7 and 3; Chemistry i and a; Metallurgy 
lie; Electrical Engineering i. 

Students entering with advanced credit may also elect such 
other work as time and preparation permit. 

1. Shop Work: 

a. Woodworking.— {Two exercises a week, half year.) 

b. Pattern-Makings — (Three exercises a week, half year.) 

c. Forge Work, — (Two exercises a week, half year.) 

d. Foundry Work. — (Three exercises a week, half year.) 

e. Machine Shop Work, — (Three exercises a week, through 
the year.) 

Open to all students, and required of students in Mechan^ 
ical Engineering. 2 or 3 units, each semester 

(Peterson, Stanley, Liggett, Palmateer) 

2. Elementary Machine Drawing. — Practice in making 
freehand sketches of machine parts from which working 
drawings, tracings, and blueprints are developed. (Six hours 
a week in drafting-room.) Prerequisite: course la in Engi- 
neering, 2 units, either semester (Cutter) 
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3. Elementary Machine Design : 

a. Function of machines; motion, force, and work in ma- 
chines; valve gears. (Three hours a week, lectures, and reci- 
tations, second semester.) 

b. Drafting course applying the principles treated in a. (Six 
hours a week drafting, second semester.) 

c. An abridged drafting course intended for major students 
in Geology and Mining. (Three hours per week; one unit of 
credit.) 

Prerequisites : course 2 in Mechanical Engineering and 
course 16 in Engineering, Either b or c must be taken in 
connection with a. Courses a and 6, are required of students 
in Mechanical Engineering. 

4 or S units, 2d semester (G. H. Marx) 

4. Machine Design. — Study of machine details, such as 
fastenings (including bolts and screws, riveted joints and 
boiler design, fits and fitting) ; axles, shafts, and spindles ; 
journals, boxes, and lubrication; ball and roller bearings; 
sliding surfaces; couplings and clutches; gear belt, rope, and 
chain transmission systems; flywheels, springs, frames, and 
supports. (Two hours a week recitations and lectures, six 
hours in the drafting- room, throughout the year.) Open to 
students who have completed course 3 in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, and who are taking course 2 in Engineering; required 
of students in Mechanical Engineering. 

4 units, both semesters (G. H. Marx) 

5. Advanced Machine Design. — A drafting-room course 
consisting of the design of complete machines. Students may 
elect machine tools, cranes, steam or gas engines, or special 
problems. Intended for fourth-year students who have com- 
pleted courses 4 and 6. 

2 units, both semesters (G. H. Marx, Cutter) 

6. Heat Engines. — ^Mechanical theory of heat and its ap- 
plications. (Two lectures and three hours' office work per 
week.) Required of third-year students in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 3 units, both semesters (Durand) 

7. Thermodynamics. — ^A course in theoretical thermody- 
namics, with special reference to heat engines, and intended 
to supplement course 6, which is a prerequisite. Required of 
fourth-year students in Mechanical Engineering. 

I unit, 1st semester (Durand) 
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8. Experimental Engineering: 

a. Calibration and Use of Engineering Apparatus and In- 
struments, including gages, thermometers, planimeters, indi- 
cators, dynamometers, meters, steam calorimeters, fuel calori- 
meters, and the testing of lubricating oils. (One lecture and 
six hours in the laboratory per week.) Open to students who 
have completed course 6. Required of third-year students in 
Mechanical Engineering. 

3 units, 2d semester (Eckart, Cross) 

b. Testing of Steam Engines and Boilers, including de- 
termination of engine clearance; valve setting; mechanical 
efficiency, economy and complete tests of simple and com- 
pound engines, steam turbines, gas engines; tests for speed 
regulation, and the testing of boilers. (One lecture and six 
hours in the laboratory per week.) Open to students who 
have completed course 8a. Required of fourth-year students 
in Mechanical Engineering. 

3 units, 1st semester (Eckart, Cross) 

c. Testing of Pumping Machinery and Power Plant Auxili- 
aries^ including steam and centrifugal pumps, hot-air pumping 
engines, injectors, heaters and economisers, blowers, con- 
densers, refrigerating machinery, and a complete power-plant 
test. (One lecture and six hours laboratory per week.) 
Open to students who have completed courses 8a and 86. Re- 
quired of fourth-year students in Mechanical Engineering. 

3 units, 2d semester (Eckart, Cross) 

d. An Abridged Course in Experimental Engineering, in- 
tended for Civil Engineering, Geology and Mining, and Chem- 
ical Engineering students. Includes the calibration of ap- 
paratus, testing of steam and gas engines, steam turbines, 
boilers, pumps, and water wheels. (One lecture and six 
hours in the laboratory per week.) Open to students who 
have completed course 6. 

3 units, 1st semester (Eckart, Cross) 

9. Pumping Machinery. — ^A lecture course for fourth-year 
students. Prerequisite: course 6, first semester. 

2 units, 2d semester (Durand) 

10. The Mechanical Engineering of Central Power Stations. 

Lectures. Prerequisite: course 6. 

2 units, 1st semester (Durand) 
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II. Seminary. — ^A weekly conference for the discussion of 
current engineering literature and of special topics. Open to 
fourth-year students only. 

I unit, both semesters (Durand) 

Shop and Laboratory Fees 
Courses la, ib, ic, id, four dollars each; course le, five 
dollars per semester; course 8, six dollars per semester. 

III. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Harris JosiiPH Ryan, Professor, 

Kenneth Livermore Curtis, Assistant Professor. 

Samuel Barclay Charters, Jr., Instructor. 

The courses specified below represent the major work for 
the undergraduate degree with Electrical Engineering as ma- 
jor subject. In addition, the typical work for this major in- 
cludes the following courses in other departments : 

Applied Mathematics, i, 2, 3; Engineering la, 16, 2, 3a, 3&; 
Mechanical Engineering i, 2, 3, 6, 8, 10; Physics 60, 6b, and 9; 
Chemistry i and a. 

Students entering with advanced credit may also elect such 
other work as time and preparation permit. 

I. Elements of Electrical Engineering. — ^An abridged course 
in the industrial applications of electricity, intended for non- 
electrical engineering students. Two laboratory lectures, one 
recitation, and one two-hour computing period per week. Pre- 
requisites : courses i, 2, and 3, in Ajpplied Mathematics and course 
6b in Physics. 4 units, ist semester (Curtis, Charters) 

3. Electrical Energy. — Required of third-year students in 
Electrical Engineering. Class and laboratory instruction in 
the technology of magnetic, electric, and electrostatic phe- 
nomena, electrical machinery and auxiliaries in continuous 
and alternating current working: 

a. Recitations and Bxperimental Demonstrations, 

I unit, 1st semester; 4 units, 2d semester (Charters) 

b. Laboratory Work. 

4 units, 2d semester (Charters) 
[Course 2 is supplemented by Physics 9, laboratory work in 
electrical measurements (4 units, first semester).] 

3. Electrical Engineering. — Required of fourth-year stu- 
dents in Electrical Engineering. Lectures, laboratory work, 
and design problems. 



Electrical Engineering 10!^ 

a. Lectures upon: (i) Structural elements and characteris- 
tics of standard electrical machinery and auxiliaries; (2) 
Standardization authorized by A. I. E. E.; (3)* Systems of 
generation, control, distribution, and use of electrical energy; 
(4) Economy in transmission, Kelvin's law; (5) Power 
plants; (6) Fire hazard, National Electrical Code; (7) Muni- 
cipal distribution of electricity for lighting, railways, power, 
and miscellaneous service; (8)^ Long distance transmission of 
power for general purposes; for railways; (9) Discussion of 
typical installations; (10) Elements of finance controlling the 
uses of electricity; (11) Survey of the electrifcal industries ; 
(12) Historical and biographical sketches. 

J units, both semesters (Ryan) 

h. Laboratory Work. — Characteristic performance of stand- 
ard machinery and auxiliary apparatus; engineering tests of 
magnetic materials, conductors, and insulations; illumination 
tests of arc and incandescent lamps; tests of machinery and 
auxiliaries for capacity, acceptance, and technical data. 

4 units, 1st semester (Curtis) 

c. Design. — Predetermination of the characteristic behaviour 
of standard machinery from given forms and dimensions; 
comparison of results with those obtained by actual test in 
the laboratory. Elementary designs of power plants and sys- 
tems of distribution; study of corresponding practice as re- 
ported in the literature and by visits to neighboring plants. 

4 units, 2d semester (Ryan) 

4. Transmission of Intelligence. — Lectures on telephony^ 
land, submarine, and wireless telegraph. Open to fourth- 
year students in Electrical Engineering. 

I unit, each semester (Charters) 

5. Electric Railways: 

a. Electric Railway Equipment (first semester). 

b. Principles of Electric Railway Practice (second semester). 
Open to fourth-year students in Engineering. 

I unit, both semesters (Charters) 
The Stanford Electrical Society is an organization main- 
tained by the members of the Senior class, for oral discussion 
of electrical topics assigned and review of current electrical 
literature, including the transactions of the A. I. E. E. 

Laboratory Fees 
Two dollars per unit of university credit. 



THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 



M^LViN GiwERX Dodge, Associate Librarian. 

JoHK Edward Goodwin, Supervisor Stacks and Loans. 

LiLUAN Pearls Greek, Reference Librarian. 

Martha EuzabETh Haven, Supervisor Accessions. 

Alice Newman Hays, Classifier. 

Florence Hughes, Head Cataloguer. 

Harriette Miles, Supervisor Serials. 

Helen Binninger Sutli^f, Cataloguer. 

Belle Heber Thompson, Chief Desk Assistant. 

The Thomas Welton Stanford Library Building, occupy in;? 
the central portion of the eastern half of the Outer Quad- 
rangle fagade, has a frontage of i6o feet, and an extreme 
width, including ell, of 158 feet. The stack room which 
forms the ell, is 70x74 feet. The main reading-room has a 
seating capacity of two hundred and twenty. On the first 
floor are also the cataloguing-room, reference libraries, and 
oflices; on the second floor, six seminary rooms. 

The Library is open every University week day from 8 a. m. 
to 10 p. m., and on Saturday and during the shorter vacations 
from 8 a. m. to 3:30 p. m. Special hours are arranged for the 
summer vacation. Officers of the University, and students 
engaged in advanced work, upon recommendation of their 
instructors, have access to the shelves. Books that are not 
needed for special reference work are loaned for home use 
for a period of three weeks.^ The card-catalogue includes 
entries under author, title, and subject. Cards have been 
made for all the books received since 1900, and for the major 
part of those received earlier. 

The Library now numbers ninety-three thousand volumes. 
During the year ending July 31, 1906, there were added 4820 
volumes. Of these, 1,637 were by gift, the most notable be- 
ing from Mr. Thomas W. Stanford, President David S. Jor- 
dan, Mr. Timothy Hopkins, and Mr. Charles G. Lathrop. 

The Library contains the following special collections: 
The Timothy Hopkins Railway Library of six thousand 
volumes. This collection is unusually rich in material for the 
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study of the early history of railways in Europe and America. 
A catalogue of the Library has been published. 

The Thomas W. Stanford Australasian Library of several 
thousand volumes and pamphlets relating to Australasia. 

The Hildebrand Library, consisting mainly of works on 
Germanic Philology and Literature collected by the late 
Professor Hildebrand of Leipzig. 

The David Starr Jordan Library of Zoology, consisting of 
several thousand books and pamphlets on fishes. 

Notable among private libraries to which students have access 
is Dr. Branner's Geological Library, a list of whose periodicals 
is included in the University Library catalogue. 

General Bibliography. — ^The a^m of this course is to give 
practical aid to students in the preparation of bibliographies. 
Bibliographical method, the bibliographies of special subjects, 
and the principal books of reference will be discussed, and 
individual work carried out under direction in the University 
Library. i unit, 2d semester (Dodg«) 



THE MEMORIAL CHURCH 



The R^v. David Chari,£s Gabdn^ Chaplain. 
Benjamin Colman Bi,odg5TT * Organist. 

During 1906-07 the services of the Memorial Church have 
been held in the University Chapel. These have consisted of 
preaching services Sunday mornings at 11 o'clock, and Ves- 
pers Thursday evenings at 7 o'clock. 

University Preachers^ 1906-07 

The Rev. Raymond C Brooks (Congregational), Oakland. 

The Rev. Jacob NiETO (Jewish), San Francisco. 

The Rev. Dwighx E. Pottisr (Presbyterian), Oakland, 

The Rev. Fked^hck W. Ci^ampEM, D. D. (Episcopal), San 

Francisco. 
The Rev. Ernest E. Baker (Presbyterian)', Oakland. 
The Rev. Chari.es Reynowjs Brown, D. D. (Congregational), 

Oakland. 
The Rev. M. J. McLeod (Presbyterian), Pasadena. 
The Rev. Francis Greenwood Peabodv (Unitarian), Harvard 

University. 

Baccalaureate Sermon, September 16, 1907 
The Rt. Rev. Wii^uam Ford Nichoi^s, D. D., Episcopal Bishop 
of California. 



♦Absent on leave. 



LECTURES, RECITALS, DEBATES, ETC. 



BEFORE TSt Univ^sity 

President Charles R. Van Hise, University of Wisconsin^ 
Barth Movements. 

Dr. Samuel M. Zw^utR--T he Moslem World, 

Dr. David Barrows, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Phil- 
ippine Islands — Education in the Philippines, 

The Rev. Endicott Peabody, Groton, Miiss.—Sanctification for 
the Sake of Others; The Rev. James E. Freeman, Yonkers, 
N. Y, — The Glory of Personality, 

Under Auspices o^ the Christian Associations 

Mr. Redolpho Braun Hummel, *o4'— Mission Work in Africa, 
Mr. Ng Poon Chew, San ^t ^ncisco— Confucius and Confucian- 
ism, 

Under Auspices of the Temperance Study League 

The Rev. George W. White, D. D., San Francisco— TA^ Condi- 
tion of the Liquor Traffic in San Prancisco since April i8, 
1906. 

Musical Recitals, Etc. 

1. Presentation of The Original Mrs. Tewksbury, by the Senior 
Class. 

2. Presentation of Ibsen's Hedda Gabler, by the Constance 
Crawley Company. 

3. Presentation of Two Gentlemen of Verona, by Sword and 
Sandals. 

4. Concert by Mackenzie Gordon. 

5. Presentation of George Bernard Shaw's You Never Can 
Tell, by the Sophomore Class. 

6. Presentation of Lessing*s Minna von Bamhelm, by the 
German Club.. 

7. Concert by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

University Assemblies 

I. Rev. David Charles Gardner — Social Problems and Social 
Betterment; Rev. George Hodges, D. D. — The Social Service 
Movement at Stanford, 
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2. President David Stabr Jordan; Ms. Clab^cc F. I^au- 

3. Professor Thomas R. Bacon, University of California — 
Student Life at Yale University ThirtyHve Years Ago, 

4. Mr. RoB^'T E. S^^tBi— Margins of Life; Mr. Luth^ Bur- 
bank, Santa Rosa. 

5. Mr. Jambs D. Ph^an, San Francisco— Po/tViW in San 
Francisco. 

6. Mr. Richard M. Hotaung, San Francisco f Mr. Dougi,as 
Erskinb, San Francisco. 

7. Mr. Fairb'ax WhEElan, San Francisco — Relief Work in 
San Francisco, 

8. President David Starr Jordan— Kovw^ Men That Arc 
Wanted; Professor G^rg^ Hkmpi — Phases of University Life, 

g. The Hon. G^orgk C. Pardkb, Oakland — The Citizen and 
Politics. 

10. Mr. Wii^UAM R. G^rg^, New York — The George Junior 
Republic. 

11. Professor Francis Gr^^nwood P^abody, Dean of Harvard 
University Divinity School — Ideals of University Life in Amer- 
ica and Germany. 

12. Mr. LiNCOi^N Stephens, New York— Cm/*. 

13. Professor H. Mors^ Stephens, University of California — 
Certain Features of Oxford ; Mr. Rudolph J. Taussig, San Fran- 
cisco — Trade Schools. 

14. Mr. Francis J. Heney, San Francisco— Mi«m«/>a/ Condi- 
tions in San Francisco. 

Commencement Address — September 15, 1906 

President Benjamin IdE WhEElER, University of California — 
Orthography. 

Intercollegiate Debate 

An Intercollegiate Debate, under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciated Students of the University of California and of the Leland 
Stanford Junior University, is held in April of each year. In 
1907 the debate was held at the University of California. 

The question for 1907 was, "Resolved, That the efforts of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to extend the powers and functions of the Federal 
Government should not be approved by the American people.*' 

The Stanford contestants were Gilbert Dane FerrEll, Wil- 
liam Fraser Herron, and Claude C. McColloch ; alternate 
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Lloyd N^wland. The debate was won by the University of 
California, 

Carnot D^bat^ 

The Carnot Medal, presented by the Baron de Coubertin, for 
the purpose of encouraging the study and discussion, in Califor- 
nia, of French history and politics, is awarded annually to the 
student who, in the opinion of the judges, proves himself the best 
debater in a contest held for the purpose between Stanford Uni- 
versity and the University of California. 

Under the rules of 1907 a general subject for the debate was 
announced November 15, 1906, but the particular phase of the 
question, as embodied in a resolution, was not made known to 
the contestants until two hours before the time set for debate. 

The general subject for 1907 was French Government and 
Socialism, and the particular question debated was, ^'Resolved, 
That the success of French Socialism, as defined in the recent 
program of the Socialist party, will make for international peace.^' 
The debate was held at Stanford University, February i, 1907. 
The contestants were Maurice Edward Harrison, Sayr^ Mac- 
N51L, and Eustace Mad^o P^ixotto, of the University of Cali- 
fornia ; and William Frasbr Herron, Claudia C. McColloch, 
and William Cort^z Sh^i^ton, of Stanford. The judges were 
Judge Pet^ Shields, the Rev. H. H. McQuilkin, and Mr. 
Albert Bonnheim. The medal was awarded to William Eraser 
Herron, of Stanford University. 

The Bonnheim Ethical Dissertations and Discussion 

The purpose of the Bonnheim dissertations and discussion, 
as defined by the founder, Mr. Albert Bonnheim, of Sacra- 
mento, is as follows : "It is not so much desired to obtain new 
facts or new truths in ethics as it is to place the truth which 
we now have before as many students as possible, so that 
they will take greater interest in questions dealing with eth- 
ical problems." The competition is open to all undergradu- 
ate students of Stanford University, and is divided into two 
parts : 

I. The Bonnheim Dissertations. — ^The general regulations 
governing the competition are as follows: Each competitor 
must deposit with the Registrar before the first day of No- 
vember an essay upon the subject assigned by the committee. 
The essays must not be signed, but should have some mark 
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of identification and be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the name of the author. They must be type- 
written on thesis paper of regulation size. They should be 
preceded by an outline and a bibliography, and should have 
accurate references. No limit of length is prescribed, but a 
treatment not to exceed ten thousand words is recommended. 
The judges will announce the names of the five competitors 
who present the best Bonnheim dissertations, and to as many 
of them as shall be deemed meritorious will be awarded 
premiums of $20 each. 

2. The Bonnheim Discussion, — ^The winners of the Bonn- 
heim premiums for dissertations shall be qualified to engage 
in the discussion, which will be upon the same subject as the 
dissertations, and which will be held the first or second week 
in December, The Bonnheim prize of $150 will be awarded 
to the speaker *who in his discussion of the subject shows the 
clearest insight and makes the most effective presentation. 
Each speaker will be allowed twenty minutes. 

The general subject for 1906 was "The Ethics of the Modern 
Newspaper." The judges of the dissertations were Mr. SamuEu 
TravErs CwviSR, of Los Angeles, Mr. Alfred Holman, of Sacra- 
mento, and Professor Thorstein B. VeblEn; of the discussion, 
Mr. Wii^LiAM A. Beasly, of San Jose, Rev. Sydney Snow, of 
Palo Alto, and Professor Vernon L. Kei«ix)GG. Premiums were 
awarded to Charles Lauranx Beal, *o8; Percy AdelbErI" Ger- 
LACH, *09; William Fraser Herron, *o8; John David HousEr, 
'10; John W. Maloy, '07. The Bonnheim prize was won by 
John W. Maloy. 

The general subject for 1907 is "The Ethics of Racial and 
National Exclusiveness." The essays are due at the Regis- 
trar's Office October 31. The judges will announce the 
Bonnheim premiums November 22, and the discussion will 
take place December 6. 

Philological Association 

Professor Augustus Taber Murray, President. 
Assistant Professor Jefferson ElmorE, Secretary. 

The University Philological Association was organized Sep- 
tember 17, 1892, for the purpose of reading and discussing 
results of scientific investigations in language and literature. 
The membership consists of the instructors and advanced stu- 
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dents in the diflferent language departments in the University. 
The regular time of meeting is the first Thursday of each aca- 
demic month, excepting September, January, and May, at 
2:30 p. m. The following papers were presented during the 
calendar year ending March, 1907 : 

April 5, 1906. Assistant Professor Jefferson Ei^morb — On Cer- 
tain Pronominal Usages in Plato. Mr. Edward Kirby Put- 
nam — King Arthur^ s Northern Wars, 
October 4. Professor H, RusHTON Fairclough — Professor Tyr- 
relVs Criticisms of Horace. Associate Professor Oliver 
Martin Johnston — The Survival of the Imperfect Indicative 
of Latin Fieri in Old Italian. 
November i. Professor Max Farrand — Textual Criticism of 
Certain American Historical Documents. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Jefferson Elmore — On Plato, Rep. S97 &. 
December 6. Professor John Ernst Matzke — The Old French 
Lay of Bliduc. Assistant Professor Benjamin OwvEr 
Tos^tSi—Propertius* Auceps. 
February 6, 1907. Professor Augustus Taber Murray — The 
Bucolic Poems of Theocritus. Associate Professor Oliver 
Martin Johnston — The Legend of the Forbidden Apple. 
March 9. Assistant Professor Raymond Macdonald AldEn — 
The Use of Prose in the English Drama. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Henry David Gray — The Significance of the Scan- 
sion of Certain Lines of Macbeth and of the Ring and the 
Book: an Analogy. 

The Science Association 

Associate Professor George Clinton Price, President. 
Associate Professor Frank Mace McFarland, Vice-President, 
Associate Professor Robert Eckles Swain^ Secretary. 

The Science Association was organized January 17, 1894. 
Original investigations and papers of general interest on scien- 
tific topics are presented from time to time. 

The following papers were read before the Association between 
April, 1906, and April, 1907: 

Professor Edward Curtis Franklin — Reactions in Liquid Am- 
monia. 
Assistant Professor William Rankine Eckart — The Steam 

Turbine. 
Professor Douglass Houghton Campbell — Botanical Investiga^ 
tions in the Eastern Tropics. 
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Associate Professor Harold Heath — The Recent Bruption of 

Vesuvius, 
Professor ViSrnon Lyman Kellogg — Heredity and Its "Laws:* 
Professor Oliver Peebles Jenkins — Some Problems in the 

Physiology of the Nervous System. • 

Social Service Club 

Walter Yeeling Wentz, *o6, President. 

Elsie BrannEr, '07, Secretary. 

John Ezra McDowEtL, *oo, Treasurer. 

The Stanford Social Service Glub was organized March 22, 
1906, (i) to foster in the life of the University the ideals of 
social service, (2) to study social problems, social betterment, 
social settlements, and political science, and (3) to establish 
eventually a Stanford University Settlement, in San Francisco, 
and other centers of social work. Several University Assemblies 
have been held under the auspices of the Club, and in addition 
papers and addresses have beeen presented as follows during 
1906-07: 

1. The Rev. David Charles Gardner, Professor Ru^us I^T 
Green, and Professor Guido Hugo MARX—Stanford Relief 
Work in San Francisco, 

2. Mr. Oscar K. Cushing, President of the State Board of 
Charities and member of the San Francisco Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee — Social Conditions in San Francisco and in California. 

3. Mr. Ng Poon Chew, Editor of the Chinese Daily of the 
Pacific Coast — Oriental Exclusion. 

4. Mr. Walter Mc Arthur, Editor of the Coast Seamen's 
Journal— The Labor Problem on the PaciHc Coast. 

5. Mr. William R. George, Founder of the George Junior 
Republic — Social Conditions in New York City during the 
Roosevelt Reform. 

6. Mr. Ira Brown Cross — Socialism. 

7. Mr. Jack London, Oakland — The Revolution. 

8. Father RussEll Wilbur, Chicago — Socialism from the 
Standpoint of the College Man. 

9. Mr. Francis J. Heney, San Francisco— CPra// in San Fran- 
cisco. 



THE MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY 



Professors Charles H^nry Gilbert and Oliver Peebles Jen- 
kins, Directors, 

The Marine Biological Laboratory, founded by the liberality 
of Mr. Timothy Hopkins, of Menlo Park, is an organic part 
of the University, and constitutes a summer session for advanced 
biological study. The buildings are located at Pacific Grove, two 
miles west of Monterey, and stand on a low bluff immediately 
facing the sea. They consist of two two-story structures capable 
of accommodating about eighty students, and contain four gen- 
eral laboratories, one lecture-room, seventeen private rooriis for 
special investigators, and a dark-rooni for photography. They 
are provided with aquaria, running water, and all necessary facil- 
ities for biological study. The library and apparatus of the Uni- 
versity are available for use in the Laboratory. 

Session op 1906 

The Fifteenth Session of the Laboratory was held during 
the summer of 1906, beginning June 4th. 

Instructors 

Associate Professor George Clinton Price (Zoology). 
Assistant Professor Clara S. Stoltenberg (Physiology). 
Instructor Harry Baker Humphrey (Botany). 
Assistant Hubert Oliver Jenkins (Zoology). 

Students ^ 

/. Occupying Investigators' Rooms 

Allen, William F., A, M., Pacific Grove, Cal. 

Chii,d, Charles Manning, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Zool- 
ogy* University of Chicago. 

FrandsEn, Peter, A. M., Professor of Biology, University of 
Nevada. 

Greene, Charles Wilson, Ph. D., Professor of Physiology, 
University of Missouri. 

Kennedy, Patrick Beveridge, Ph. D., Professor of Botany, Uni- 
versity of Nevada. 
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//. Taking Regular Courses 

AcKERMAN, Irving Charles, Student in Law, University. 

Alexander, David Clifford^ Student in English, University. " 

Altkow, George Gustav, Student in Philosophy, University^ 

Bartruff, Jeanette Eleanor, Student in Latin, University. 

Berry, Samuel Stillman, Student in Chemistry, University. 

BrawlEy, Lee Jay, Student in Economics, University. 

Brown, Alice May, Teacher in Public Schools, Pacific Grove. 

Bryan, Mary Catherine, Student in Botany, University. 

CoE, George Clifford, Student in Physiology, University. 

Dudley, Ernest Griswold, Student in Systematic Botany, Uni- 
versity. 

Fergus SON, James Grant, Student in Latin, University. 

Foy, Florence, Student in Economics, University. 

Gerlach, Percy Albert, Student in Physiology, University. 

Halsey, Stella DuffiEld, Student in History, University. 

Hodgdon, Emma FlorETTE, Student in French, University. 

Hampson, Joseph Hale, Student in Chemistry, University. 

Heche, Arthur, Principal of Public Schools, Niles, California. 

Hemphill, John Parks, Student in Economics, University. 

HillEr, Rachel Rose, Student in Latin, University. 

HiGLEY, Rose Miriam, Student in Zoology, University. 

HoLBROOK, Mary A., Teacher in Kobe College for Women, Kobe, 
Japan. 

Houghland, Janet Berry, Student in History, University. 

Jenkins, Alice Mabel, Student in Physiology, University. 

Johnson, Henry Roland, Student in Geology, University. 

Lachmund, Ralph Henry, Student in Law, University. 

Lewis, Helen Annette, Student in Miss Harker's School, Palo 
Alto, 

Macparland, John Cobb, Student in Law, University. 

McMuRPHY, James Ira Wilson, Student in Zoology, University. 

Macpherson, Dorothea, Student in English, University. 

MirrielEES, Lucia Bush, Student in English, University. 

MiRRiELEES, Edith R, Student in English, University. 

Patterson, Mabel, Student in Botany, University. 

Patterson, Rose W., Student in Entomology, University. 

Perkins, Brigham Andrew, Student in Physics, University. 

Perry, Claire M., Student in Romanic Languages, University. 

Peterson, Elsa, Student in English, University. 

Poor, Herbert Emery, Student in Chemical Eng., University. 
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Procter, Jambs Norris, Student in Zoology, University. 
RoBijRTs, RuB^RTA Augusta, Student in Zoology, University. 
Ross, Cari, Thorburn, Student in Physiology, University. 
Ross, L^B Thornton, Student in History, University. 
■ ScHNKiD^R, Florence Margaret, Student in Botany, University. 
SpraguE, Helen Louise, Student in Economics, University. 
Stillman, Edgar, Student in German, University. 
Stillson, Harriet Alice, Student in German, University. 
Smith, Caroline R., Student in French, University. 
Stevens, Esther Stuart, Student in English, University. 
Stewart, John Elmer, Student in Law, University. 
SuTLiFF, Nina D., Student in Miss Harker's School, Palo Alto. 
Weymouth, Frank Walter, Student in Zoology, University. 
WiLTz, Bertha, Teacher in Public School, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Wynne, Stella Frances, Student in English, University. 
Young, William Thomas, Student in Physiology, University. 

Session of 1907 

The Sixteenth {Session will begin Monday, June 3d, and will 
extend over a period of six weeks, closing Saturday, July 13th. 
The laboratory will be under the general supervision of Associate 
Professor George Clinton Price. 

Instructors 

Associate Professor George Clinton Price. 
Assistant Professor John Otterbein Snyder. 
Assistant Professor Clara S. Stoltenberg. 
Instructor, Harry Baker Humphrey. 

Courses of Instruction 

1, General Zoology. — An elementary course open to all 
students, and to teachers and others who desire an acquaintance 
with the anatomy and life-history of marine animals and with the 
methods pursued in laboratory study. (Price) 

2, Botany. — Open to all students. Special attention will be 
given to a study of the morphology and distribution of marine 
and fresh-water Algae, and to the methods of collecting and pre- 
serving specimens. Arrangements will be made also for those 
desiring work on other forms, such as Fungi, Bryophyta, Ferns, 
and Spermaphyta. (Humphrey) 

3, Zoology. — Open to students who have had course i in 
Zoology or Physiology, or an equivalent. The object of this 
course is primarily to enable students to gain a wide general 
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knowledge of marine forms, and to this end special attention will 
be devoted to collecting both along the shore at low tide and at 
the surface of the ocean. (Price) 

4. Structure of the Nervous System and Sense Organs of 
Marine Vertebrates, — Open to all students who have had 
course i in Physiology or Zoology, or an equivalent. It will 
consist of two lectures per week and daily laboratory work. 

(Stoi^tenberg) 

5» Vertebrate ZooIogy« — Open to all. A general course in 
the classification of vertebrates, with studies in the habits and 
geographical distribution of species. Special attention will be 
given to the birds, mammals, reptiles, and tide-pool fishes which 
are found in the region, (Snyder) 

Students successfully completing any of the above courses will 
receive five units of university credit. Only one course can be 
taken during the session. 

Laboratory Fee 

The laboratory fee is twenty-five dollars. 



LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR MUSEUM 



Harry C. Pktkrson, Curator. 
Edwin Alonzo Austin, Assistant Curator. 
BuNKiCHi Shibaxa, Museum Assistant. 

Eugene Garrison McCann, William David Burcham, Assist- 
ants. 

In 1880, Leland Stanford, Junior, then eleven years of age, 
accompanied his parents on a trip through Europe. During this 
journey he purchased mementoes of the various places visited — 
at first merely with the object of having a collection to recall 
the pleasures of his European trip. Becoming ambitious to 
broaden this collection, archaeological researches and acquisitions 
were begun, in 1883, on a second trip to Europe, with the idea of 
finally establishing a great museum. The Lelarfd Stanford Junior 
Museum was designed by Mrs. Stanford as a memorial to per- 
petuate this idea, and the additions to the original collection are 
mainly her gift to the Museum, 

The main building is of Grecian architecture, built of solid 
concrete, and absolutely fireproof. The cornerstone was laid 
May 14, 189 1, and the museum opened to visitors in 1894. In 
1899 and 1905 extensive additions to the original building were 
completed. • 

Through the courtesy of Wells, Fargo & Co., all gifts intended 
for the Musetim will be transported free of charge over their 
lines, in shipments of fifty pounds or less, from railroad points 
in California, if addressed to the Curator, Leland Stanford 
Junior Museum, Stanford University, California. 

(Owing to damage and disarrangement caused by the earth- 
quake of April 18, 1906, the Museum is at present closed to the 
public, and the description of contents is omitted from this edi- 
tion of the Register,) 



CATALOGUE OF STUDENTS 



RAMS 

Abbott, Alden Harold, 
Abbott, Frank Howard, 
Abright, Anne Pauline, 
Abright, William Worden, 
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I^tii! 

Law 

Latin 

English 

History 

English 

Civil Eng. 

English 
English 

History 

Civil Eng. 

Elec. Eng. 

Mathematics 

History 



Dykes, EJdredge Bachman, 
Earle, Edna, 

Eastham, Wallis Fearnside, 
Eaton, Louis Reginald, 
Eby, Benton A., 
Eckstein, Pearle Marie, 
Edmonston, Arthur Donald, 
Edwards, LeRoy Mallory, 
Edwards, Mary Constance, 
Edwards, Paul Carroll, 
Edwards, William Watkin, 
Ehrhorn, Adolph Edward, 
Ehrnbeck, Anna Julia, 
Ellerbeck, Aurania, 
Elliot, Walter, Jr., 
Elliott, Ada, 
Elliott, Charlotte, 
Ellis, John Franklin, 
Elwell, Cyril Frank, 
Elwood, Roby Theresa, 
Endres, Anthony, 
Engle, Alfred J., 
Farnsworth, Lillian McLaine, 
Farnsworth, Louis Dugett, 



Mayficld, 

Los Angeles, 

Vancouver, Wash., 

San Francisco, 

Howard, Kans., 

Norwalk, 

Ferndale, 

Palo Alto, 

San Jose, 

Indianapolis, Ind., 

San Jose, 

San Francisco, 

Los Angeles, 

Ocean Park, 

Santa Maria, 

Orange, 

Del Rapids, S. D., 

Ogden, Utah, 

Los Angeles, 

Alhambra, 

Los Angeles, 

Palo Alto, 

Visalia, 



Education 

History 

Law 

Law 

English 

English 

' Civil Eng 

Law 

History 

English 

Civil Eng. 

Elec. Eng. 

Germar. 

English 
Civil Eng. 

German 
Zoology 

Chemistry 
Elec, Eng. 

German 
Elec. Eng 

Law 



Salt Uke City, Utah, ^^l 
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Farrow, Edwin Dunbar, Jr., 
Faulkner, George Chester, 
Fay, Eli Perrin, 
Fay, Lovinia Louise, 
Fay, William Stiles, 
Faymonville, Philip Ries, 
Fenton, Kenneth Lucas, 
Ferguson, Carl Augustus, 
Ferguson, Roy Noble, 
.Fergitsson, James Grant, 
Ferrell, Gilbert Dane, 
Ferry, Douglass Hewitt, 
Field, Allen Wescott, 
Field, Bernice, 
Field, Lois Edith, 
Fields, Catherine Leota, 

A. B., ^Stanford, 1903. 

Figg-Hoblyn, Thomas R.W. F. Santa Barbara, 
Finlay, Lester Welling, 
Fisher, Frank Alma, 



Visalia, Civil Eng 

San Luis Obispo, Chem, Eng 



Los Angeles, 


Economics 


San Diego, 


German 


San Diego, 


Civil Eng. 


San Francisco, 


Law 


Portland, Ore., 


Law 


Colton, 


Elec. En|| 


Colton, 


Mining En? 


Stanford Univ., 


Latin 


Creal Springs, 111. 


,, Law 


San Diego, 


Civil Eng. 


Lincoln, Nebr., 


Law 


San Jose, 


German 


Redlands, 


Greek 


Ventura, 


Englisl 



Physiology 
Los Angeles, Civil Eng. Sp- 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Law 



Fisher, Marshall Weston^ 


Mayfield, 


Law 


Fitch, Plarold, 


San Francisco, 


Law 


Fitting, Harold Hansen, 


San Bernardino, 


Civil Eng 


Fitting, John Waldemar, 


San Bernardino, 


Civil Eng. 


Flaus, Italia Evans, 


Palo Alto, 


English 


Fleisher, Lillian Gertrude. 


Santa Maria, 


Rom. Lang 


B. L., University of CaUfomia, 1904. 




Fleming, Grace Elinor, 


San Jose, - 


English 


Fleming, Louise Kite, 


San Jose, 


English 


A. B. 


. Stanford, 1906. 




Fletcher, Arthur Ransford, 


Palo Alto, 


English 


A. B 


. Stanford, 1906. 


• 


Fletcher, Ethel Louise, 


Berkeley, 


History 


Flickinger, Helen, 


Council Bluffs, la., 


Zoology 


Flickinger, Margaret, 


Council Bluffs, la. 


, German 


FHntjer, Ross, 


Redding, 


Elec. Eng. 


Flippen, Lucien Calvin, 


Orange, 


Physiology 


Fobes, Katherine F., 


Lootnis, 


English 


Foote, Robert Parke, 


Evanston, Wyo., 


Elec. Eng. 


Forbes, Florence Hazel, 


Palo Alto, 


English 


Ford, Nellie Elizabeth, 


Los Gatos, 


Physiolog> 


Ford, William Kirk, 


Ukiah, 


Law 
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Greek 
San Francisco, Law 

Palo Alto, Mathematics Sp, 



Forncrook, Clarence Samuel, Los Angeles, 

Forsyth, Thomas Walter, 

Fosdick, Bertha May, 

Foshay, Eleanor Anna, 

Foss, James Calvin, Jr., 

Foster, Lora Ruth, 

Foster, Maude Adelaide, 

J^owler, Alice Belle, 

Fowler, Richard, 

Foy, Florence, 

Frank, Lester Letivitch, 

Franklin, May, 

Fraser, James Herbert, 

Frazee, Laura Antoinette, 

Frazee, Youle T., 

French, Beatrice Rebecca, 

A. B, Stanford, 1905. 
French, Davida Catherine, Stanford Univ., 

French, Henry Nelson, 
French, Jessie Lilla, 
Fries, Frank Hecht, 
Frizzell, Porter Taylor, 

A. B., Stanford, 1907. 

Frolli, Albert William, Salinas, 

FuUaway, David Timmins, Palo Alto, 

Fuller, Edith Fairfield, Palo Alto, 

Fuller, Raymond August, Palo Alto, 

A. B., Stanford, 1907. 

Fuller, William Parmer, San Mateo, 

Gabel, Alice H ermine, Palo Alto, 

Gage, Stephen Norris, Oakland, 

Galbraith, William James, Jr., Cananea, Mexico, 

A. B, Stanford. 1907. 

Palo Alto, 



Los Angeles, 
Palo Alto, 
Saratoga, 
Stanford Univ., 
Paso Robles, 
San Jose, 
Los Angelesj 
San Francisco, 
Palo Alto, 
San Jose, 
Stanford Univ., 
Montclair, N. J., 
San Jose, 



San Jose, 
Pasadena, 
Oakland, 
Mitchell, Ore., 



Zoology 

Civil Eng. 

Geolog;. 

German 

English 

Elec. Eng 

Economics 

Economics 

French 

Chemistry 

Psychology 

Mech. Eng. 

Education 

History 

Law 

English 

^Economics 

Chemistry 



Gale, Helen Avery, 
Gallois, John Eugene, 
Gamble, Elizabeth Frances, 
Gammon, Castle, 
Gammon, Dell Duane, 
Gandolfo, Florence Catherine, 
Ganong, Carl F., 
Gardner, Di Margaret, 
Gardner, Dian Rathbun, 



Geol. & Min. 
Entomology Sp. 

German 
Geol. & Min. 

Law 

-German 

Economics 

Law 

History 

Economic « 

English 

English 

Mech. Eng 

n r^' ^ German 

Oregon City, Ore., Mech. Ene 

^^^"^^^ Law 

^^"'^S^' Law 



San Francisco, 
Palo Alto, 
Lodi, 
Lodi, 
Ventura, 
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Gardner, Henri Reginald, 
Gardner, Walter Hervey, 
Garfias, Valentine Richard, 
Garnett, Benjamin J., * 
Gartzmann, Pauline, 
Gavagan, Beatrice Antohette, 
Gay, Leslie Rowell, 
Gebb, William Stanley, 
Gear, Charles Lester, 
George, Florence Ethel, 
George, Harrison Paul, 
George, Harry Frederick, 
George, Leslie Nash, 
George, Melvin Frederick, 
George, Ruth, 
Gerard, Bess, 
Gerard, Ruth, 

Gerber, Rudolph Henry Wm., 
Gerlach, Percy Adelbert, 
Gibson, Edward Gilbert, 
Gibson, Flora Edna, 
Gibson, Irving Deane, 
Gibson, James A,, 
Gibson, Thomas Masson, 
Giesy, Paul Church, 
Gilbert, Georgina Walker, 
Gilbert, Grace McMillan, 
Gilbert, Ruth Hughes, 

B. A., SI 

Gilbert, Winifred Hughes, 
Gillett, Effie May, 
Gillmore, Elizabeth May, 
Gillmore, Jessie, 
Gilman, Arthur Francis, 
Gilman, Harold Arthur, 
Gilmore, Sadie Lois, 
Gleason, Nellie Antoinette, 
Glendenning, Roy- James, 
Goodell, Gorham Lane, 
Goodell, James McLain, 
Goodrich, Roy Roberts, 



Orange, Civil Eng 

Oroville, Chemistry 

Mexico City, Mex., Civil Eng. 
Spokane, Wash., Civil Eng 



Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, 
Redlands, 
Jerome, Ariz,, 
Campbell, 
San Diego, 
San Diego, 
Astoria, Ore., 
Rialto, 

Los Angeles, 
San Diego, 
Long Beach, 
Long Beach, 
San Francisco, 
Los Gatos, 



English 
Englisl) 
Geol, & Min 
Chemistry 
English 
English 
Civil Eng. 
Economics 
Economics 
Economics 
German 
English 
English 
Chemistry Sp. 
Physiology Sp. 



Indianapolis, Ind., Civil Eng 
Templeton, Latin 

San Francisco, Law 

Los Angeles, Law 

Crystal Springs, Wash., Draw. 



Portland, Ore. 


Economics 


Chicago, 111. 


English 


Santa Barbara, 


History 


Stanford Univ., 


History 


)rd, 1907. 




Stanford Univ., 


History 


Eureka, 


English 


Santa Barbara, 


History 


San Diego, 


Physiology 


Banning, 


Chemistry 


Redlands, 


Law 


San Jose, 


Mathematics 


Riverside, 


English 


Santa Clara, 


Law 


Portland Ore., 


Civil Eng. 


Palo Alto, Mech. Eng. Sp. 


San Luis Obispo, 


English 
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Goodspeed, LilHan Mildred, 
Ooold, Herbert S., 
Gore, John Franklin, 
Goshorn, Joseph Ford, 
Gossett, Joseph Orland, 
Gott, Rajrmond Arthur, 
Goudy, Franklin Burris, 

A. B.,tStanford, 1907. 

Gould, Gladys, Oakland, 

Go wan, Arthur Jewell, Los Angeles, 

Grau, Miriam Stedman, San Francisco, 

Grau, Otto Karl, Sacramento, 

A. B., Stanford, 1907. 



Palo Alto, Latin 

San Francisco, Economics 

Redlands, En*omology 

Kalispell, Mont., Eiec. Eng. 

Palo Alto, Mathematics 

Alameda, Law 
Denver, Colo., Geol. & Min'g. 



History 
I Elec. Eng. 
/Physiology 

History 



Graves, La Vergne Gardner, 
Graves, Norine Maureen, 
Gray, Mabel Sabrina, 
Green, Allan Lee, 
Green, Charles Arthur, 
Green, Edward Anthony, 
Green, Harry Carlton, 
Green, Helen, 
Green, Isaac Leander, 
Green, Kenneth Milton, 
Greenwood, Harlow Verne, 
Greer, Dane Manson, 



Los Gatos, 
Los Angeles, 
Albany, N. Y., 
San Mateo, 
San Mateo, 
Mountain View, 
Wheatland, Ind. 
Stanford Univ., 
Preston, 
San Mateo, 
San Francisco, 



Elec. Eng. 

Greek 

German 

Mech. Eng. 

Law 

Physiology' 

Economics 

English 

Law 

Economics 

Education 



Stanford University, Chemistry 



A. B., Stanford, 1905, Engineer, 1907. 



Gregg, Beryl La Grande, 
Gregg, Clarence Matthew, 
Griffin, Mabel Jeanette, 
Griffith, Thomas Brotherton, 
Grinnell, Fordyce, Jr., 
Grove, Albertina Harriet, 
Gruwell, Lewis Earl, 
Gude, Julie Augusta, 
deHaas, Jacob Anton, 
Hadden, Georgina Evelyn, 
Hadley, Earl Jonathan, 
Hadley, Howard Irving, 
Hadley, Mildred Monroe, 
Hails, Charles Hamilton, 
Halcombe, Norman Marshall, 
Hale, Frederic Albert, Jr., 



Palo Alto, 
Redlands, 
Palo Alto, 
Wichita, Kans., 
Pasadena, 
Palo Alto, 
Lakeport, 
Los Angeles, 



Law 

Economics 

German 

Ecdlbmics 

Entomology 

Drawing 

Law 

English 



The Hague, Holland, German 
Palo Alto, Zoologj' 

Bellingham, Wash., English 
Santa Barbara, j^^^ 

Whittier, German 

Santa Barbara, Economics 
San Francisco, Elec. Eng Sp 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Geol 
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Haley, Percis Coons, 
Hall, Byron Macaulay, 
Hall, Ethel Blanche, 



Palo Alto, Education Sp. 

Fremont, Nebr., Law Sp. 

Sacramento, French 

A. B., Stanford, lfi07. 



Hall, Katherine M. H., 

Haller, George Francis, 

Halliday, Thomas Woodruflf, 

Halloran, Edwin Francis, 

Halloran, Lewis Fred, 

Halsey, Gerald C, 

Halsey, Mildred, 

Halsey, Stella Duffield, 

Hamilton, Archibald McDougal, Polo, 111., 

Hammerly, Fred V., 

Hammond, Karoline Silliman, 

Hammond, May, 

Hammond, William Hays, 

Hampton, Chilton, 

Hanna, Cornelia Alberta, 

Hansen, Edna Marie, 

Hanson, Millicent Ernestine, 

Happy, Cyrus Prickett, 

Harbaugh, Ross Wallace, 

Hardy, Georgie Saunders, 

Harris, Margaret Eleanor, 

Harris, Miriam Alice, 

Harris, Raymond Callee, 

Harrison, Hurst Perbasco, 

Harrison, William Henry, 

Hart, James Vivian, 

Hart, Lowell Jay, 

Hartzell, Philip Nicola, 

Haskell, Edward Eben, 

Haskett, Don Stanley, 

Hastings, Russell Piatt, 

Havenner, Franck Roberts, 

Haver, Harold McCuller, 

Hayden, Edith, 

Hayden, Mary Calvert, 

Hayes, Harriet, 

Hayes, Pauline Elizabeth, 

Haynes, Walter, 



San Jose, 


Education 


San Francisco, 


Elec. Eng 


Spokane, Wash.j 


, Geol. & Min. 


San Diego, 


Geol. & Min 


San Francisco, 


Mech. Eng. 


Woodside, 


Law 


Redwood City, 


German 


Honolulu, H. T. 


., Syst Botany 


Polo, 111,, 


LaAv 


Oakland, 


Geol. & Min 


San Diego, 


Latin 


Visalia, 


English 


Visalia, 


Law 


Talo Alto, 


Psychology 


Redlands, 


English 


San Mateo, 


Latin 


Berkeley, 


Drawing 


Spokane, Wash.. 


f Law 


Palo Alto, 


Chemistry 


San Diego, 


Drawing 


Tonopah, Nev., 


English 


Santa Clara, 


History 


Sacramento, 


English 


Palo Alto, 


Law 


Cumberland, B. 


C, Elec. Eng. 


Sacramento, 


Law 


Palo Alto, . 


Geol. & Min. 


Palo Alto, 


Cheiriistry 


Pasadena, 


Civil Eng. 


Pasadena, 


Economics 


Soncy, Bermuda Is., Civil Eng. 


Baltimore, Md., 


Economics 


Redlands, 


Elec. Eng. 


Fresno, 


German 


Tempe, Ariz., 


English 


Palo Alto, 


English 


Alameda, 


Drawing 


Palo Alto, 


Elec. Eng. Sp, 
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Hayslip, Eva Lois, 

Hayward, Edna, 

Hazeltine, Katherine Sherman, 

Hazen, Coralyn, 

Heald, Oscar Leslie, 

Heche, Arthur, ) ^ 

Hedum, Marie Otillie, 

Heffron, Harold J., 

Heinly, Donald George, 

Heller, Olive May, 



Sunnyvale, 
San Carlos, 
San Jose, 
Modesto, 
Palo Alto, 
Niles, 

Wallace, Idaho, 
Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, 
Dutch Flat, 



Helltnan, Joseph Anthony Hoge, Redwood City, 



Helsley, Edward Judson, 
Hemphill, John Parks, 
Henderson, Charles William, 
Hendry, George Whiting, 
Henking, Frances Corinne, 
Henley, Lloyd A„ 
Henry, Edith Neil, 
Henry, Jean, 
Henry, Joe Edson, 
Henry, Thomas Cecil, 
Herbert, Elmer Harlan, 
Herold, Stanley CarroUton, 
Herrmann, Frank Adolph, 
Herron, Frederic William, 
Herron, Josephine E., 

A. B., Stanford, 1807. 
Herron, William Eraser, Palo Alto, 

Hess, John Strider, 
Hettman, Frederick Jacob, 
Hettman, Walter Emit, 
Hicks, William Wesley, 
Higgins, Winifred, 
Higley, Rose Miriam, 



Ceres, 
San Jose, 
Portland, Ore,, 
Detroit, Mich., 
San Diego, 
Palo Alto, 
Santa Monica, 
Monterey, 
San Jose, 
Los Angeles, 
San Jose, 
San Jose, 
San Jose, 
Napa, 
Elsinore, 



Higley, Wynter Blain, 
Hihn, Eulice William, 
Hill, Elizabeth, 
Hill, Ella Naomi, 
Hill, Frank Lloyd, 
Hill, Henrie Granville, 
Hill, John James, 



Baltimore, Md,, 

Mayfield, 

Mayfield, 

San Francisco, 

Astoria, Ore., 

Pasadena, 
A. B., Stanford, ir07. 

Pasadena, 
San Francisco, 
Tacoma, Wash., 
Redlands, 
Palo Alto, 
San Jose, 
Riverside, 



English 

German 

English 

German 

Mech. Eng. 

Education 

Latin 

Civil Eng. 

Law 

English 

Law 

History 

Economics 

Geo!, & Min. 

Geo!. & Min. 

German 

Elec. Eng 

History 

Geology 

Economics 

Economics 

Mech. Eng. 

GeoL & Min 

Civil Eng. Sp. 

Civil Eng. 

Drawing 

Law 

Civil Eng 

Elec, Eng. 

Law 

Elec. Eng. Sp. 

History 
Zoology 

GeoL & Min 

Mech. Eng, 

History 

History 

Law 

Law 

Law 
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Hill, Mary Guyer, 


Peoria, 111., 


English 


Hill, Walter Hamilton, 


Peoria, III, 


Chemistry 


Hiller, Rachel Rose, 


Springfield, III, 


Latin 


A. B 


., Stanford, 1906 




Hind, Robert Renton, 


San Francisco, 


Mech. Eng 


Hine, Harry Adams, 


Eureka, 


Civil Eng. 


Hine, Thomas Buck, 


Eureka, 


Chem, Eng. 


Hislop, Elizabeth, 


Chicago, 111., 


English 


Hoag, Bessie Bell, 


Palo Alto, 


Latin 


Hoagland, Dennis Robert, 


Denver, Colo., 


Chemistry 


Hodgdon, Emma Florette, 


Sacramento, 


French 


Hodge, Raj^mond Earl, 


Rialto, 


Law 


Hofer, Robert McKinnie, 


Salem, Ore., 


Law Sp 


Hoff, Eva, 


San Diego, 


German 


Hohl, Arthur Edwin, 


Berkeley, 


Geol. & Min 


Holbrook, Lettie DeVoe, 


Portland, Ore., 


English 


Holcomb, Eliot, 


Portland, Ore., 


Law 


Holcomb, Fred Leroy, 


Banning, 


Drawing 


Holcomb, Harry Gordon, 


Banning, 


Civil Eng. 


Holly, Jesse Blaine, 


Dixon, 


Civil Eng. 


Holman, John iLaymond, 


Portland, Ore., 


Elec. Eng, 


Holman, Mary Persis, 


Palo Alto, 


Education 


Holman, Richard Morris, 


Palo Alto, 


Botany 


Hook, Joseph Stanley, 


Perris, 


Geol. & Min. 


Hoover, Bessie Belle, 


Palo Alto, 


English 


Hoover, Grace Amelia, 


Palo Alto, 


Drawing 


A. B., J 


>tanfon3. 1909. 




Hopkins, Prince Charles, 


Santa Barbara, 


Mech. Eng. 


Ph. B., Yale University, 1«W, 




Hopkins, Ralph Allen, 


Pasadena, 


Elec. Eng 


Hopper, Shirley Marie, 


Fresno, 


German 


Hori, Ayao, 


Vallejo, 


Elec. Eng. 


Horn, Pearl Myrtle, 


Oakland, 


Mathematics 


Hornby, Ralph. Walter, 


Burbank, 


Mech. Eng. 


Hornby, Raymond, 


Redlands, 


Chemistry 


Horowitz, Ehnor Eugene, 


San Bernardino, 


Chemistry 


A. B., 


Stanford, 1907. 




Horton, Harry Leonard, 


Ukiah, 


Civil Eng 


Hosford, Ada, 


Menomonie, Wis 


., Latin 


Hoskins, Lindel Margaret, 


Palo Alto, 


German 


Hoskinson, Carl McKee, 


Sacramento. 


Elec. Eng. 
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Hough, Horace Carle, 
Houghland, Janet Berry, 
Houghton, Glenn Brooks, 
Houser, John David, 
Howard, Ross D., 



Red Oak, la., 
Palo Alto, 
Hedrick, la., 
Sacramento, 
San Francisco, 



Elec. Eng. 

History 
Law 

English 
Mech. Eng. 



B, S , Colorado State Agri. CoU.. 1901 ; A. B., Stanford, 1907, 



Howell, Lucy Elizabeth, 
Howell, Maude Teresa, 
Hoxsie, George Gordon, 
Hudson, Charles Lauran, 
Hudson, Robert Allan, 

A. B., Stanford, 1907. 
Hudson, Robert Henry, Watsonville, 

Huffman, Mercedes, 
Huggins, Harold Clarkson, 
Hughes, Arthur Dickinson, 
Hughes, Jennie Sherwood, 
Hughes, Ralph Leon, 
Hughson, Beth, 
Hull, Delia Mae, 
Humphrey, Harry Baker, 



Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, 
Portland, Ore., 
San Jose, 
San Jose, 



San Francisco, 
Portland, Ore., 
San Francisco, 
Crockett, 
Salinas, 
Sacramento, 
Palo Alto, 
Palo Alto, 



Greek 

History 

Chemistry 

Civil Eng, 

Mech. Eng, 

Law 

History 

Chemistry 

Geol. & Min. 

Drawing 

Civil Eng. 

Greek 

Latin 

Botanv 



B. S., University of Minnesota, 1899. 



Hunter, Edward Ray, 
Hunter, Hubert Samuel, 
Hunter, Sue Marshall, 
Huntsberger, Adele Clara, 
Huntsberger, Maud Ethel, 
Huntsberger, Ralph Francis, 
Hurd, Katherine, 
Hussey, George Donald, 
Huston, Jay Calvin, 
Hutchins, Alice Agnes, 
Hutchins, Mary Emeline, 
Hutchinson, Harry Turner, 
Hutchinson, Joseph Kellogg, 
Hutton, Alfaratta B., 
Hyatt, Edward, Jr., 
Hyatt, Marguerite, 
Hyatt, Shirley, 



Grand Junction, Colo, 

Phoenix, Ariz., 

Los Angeles, 

Los Angeles, 

Los Angeles, 

Los Angeles, 

Palo Alto, 

Los Angeles, 

Buffalo, N. Y., 

Palo Alto, 

Palo Alto, 

Huron, S. D,, 

Palo Alto, 

Campbell, 

Sacramento, 

Sacramentc>, 

Sacramento. 



Hyde-Smith. J. Bavard, 



A. B . Stanford. 1906. 



Phys. 

Latin 

History 

History 

Latin 

History 

German 

Economics 

Law 

History 

Historv 

Law 

Law 

Drawing 

Mech, Eng, 

Zoology 

Physics 



San Francisco, Economics 
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Ichihashi, Yamato, 
Inahara, Katsuji, 
Ingels, Effie Merle, 
Jackson, Edward Royle, 

A. B. 

Jackson, Frank Kennedy, 
Jackson, Hartley Everett, 
James, Grace Louise, 
James, Myrtle Hodge, 
Jameson, Eloise, 
Jameson, Joy Gilbert, 
Jameson, Thomas Marion, 
Jaqueth, Glen Scott, 
Jarman, Edith Louise, 
Jeffreys, Anna Ernestine, 
Jenkins, Alice Mabel, 
Jenkins, Hubert Oliver, 
Jennison, Marjorie, 
Jens, Anna Margaret, 
Joel, Arthur, 

Johnson, Albert Lawrence, 
Johnson, Clark Cyrus, 
Johnson, Emily B., 
Johnson, James Rowland, 
Johnson, Johanne T., 
Johnson, Newton Alexander, 
Johnson, Philip Royal, 
Johnson, Sheldon Krag, 
Johnson, William Samuel, 
Johnston, Hazel May, 
Johnston, Ila Lee, 
Johnston, Robert Morris, 
Jones, Charles Arch, 
Jones, Gilbert Russell, 
Jones, Kenneth Inskip, 
Jones, Robert Alton, 
Jordan, Harold Bowen, 

A. B., Si 

Jordan, ICnight Starr, 

Jorgensen, Henry Garfield, 

Josselyn, Arthur Talbert, San Diego, 



Stanford Univ., 


Economics 


Tokyo, Japan, 


Economics 


Fresno, 


Botany 


Redding, 


Law 


Stanford, 1906 




Alameda, 


Law 


Palo Alto^ 


Mech. Eng. 


Santa Monica, 


History 


Santa Monica, 


German 


Corona, 


Caemistry 


Corona. 


Min. Eng. 


Calpella, 


History 


Kalispell, Mont 


Elec. Eng. 


San Fernando, 


History 


Princeton, 


Drawing 


Stanford Univ., 


Physiologj' 


Stanford Univ., 


Zoology 


Fitcliburg, Mas? 


;., History 


Belmont, 


German 


San Francisco. 


Law 


San Francisco, 


Law 


Los Angeles, 


Civil Eng. 


Los Angeles, 


History 


San Jose, 


Elec. Eng. 


San Jose, 


Physiology 


Jr., Easton, 


Law 


Los Angeles, 


Economics 


Palo Alto, 


Economics 


Stanford Univ., '. 


Elec. Eng. Sp. 


Santa Clara, 


History 


Santa Clara, 


French 


Butte, Mont., 


Elec. Eng. 


Stockton, 


Civil Eng. 


Suisun, 


Mech. Eng. 


Suisun, 


Law 


Burlington, Vt., 


Chemistry 


Stanford Univ., 


Chemistry 


aoford, 1906 




Stanford Univ., 


Geol. & Min 


Los Gatos, 


Law 



Botany 
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Jourdin, Willis Wallace, 
Katakura, Tojiro, 
Katsumata, Eijiro, 
Kauffman, Florence, 
Kawai, Taiji. 
Kawara, Masaki, 
Kawashima, Umekichi, 
Kay, David Nelson, 
Ke, Kinsun, 

Keech, Helen Jeannette, 
Keesling, Hector, 
Kee sling. Homer Grant, 
Keesling, Mildred Capitola, 
Kelley, Charlotte Jane, 
Kelley, Leigh, 
Kellogg, Roy Sheldon, 
Kelly, Edith Louise, 
Kelly, Frank Vincent, 
Kelly, Henry Clay, 
Kelly; Walter Poundstone, 
Kelty, Clarence Vivian, 
Kendrick, Mary Carroll, 
Kennedv, Edwin. 
Kennicott, Anna Townsend, 
Kercheval, Elbert Merwin, 
Kerr, William Horace, 
Keym, Nellie Catherine, 
Kilgore, William Roberts, 
Kimball, Letizia Moulton, 

At B.J 

Kimura, Tokuzo, 

A. B>, 

King, Harriet Schulze, 
King, Preston Wallace, 
Kinley, Fielden, 
Kirk, Mabel Louise, 
Kirkwood, Marion Rice, 
Kite, Edwin Leon, 
Klauber, Lawrence Monroe. 
Klein, George, 
Knapp, Bertha Jane, 



San Antonio, Tex., Mch. E. Sp. 
Stanford Univ., Economics Sp 

Suruga, Japan, Education 

Pomona, English 

San Francisco, History 

San Francisco, Elec. Eng 

Omi, Japan, Physics Sp. 

Sacramento, Geol. & Min 

Soochow, China, Economics 

Santa Ana, Botany 

San Jose, Elec. Eng 

Eden Vale, Elec. Eng. 

Campbell, English 

Redlands, History 

Ft. Smith, Ark.. Economics 

Pasadena, Chemistry 

Oakland, German 

Los Angeles, Mech. Eng. 

San Jose, Law 

Los Angeles, Law 

San Bernardino, Law 

Los Angeles, History 

Livermore, Mech. Eng. 

Westcliffe, Colo. Chemistry 

Sacramento, Chemistry 

Logan, Utah, Law 

Fairfield, English 

La Junta, Colo., Civil Eng 

F,ureka, History 

Stanford. 1W7. 

Sendai, Japan, Zoology 

Stanford, 1907. 

Banning, Physiology 

San Luis Obispo, Geol. & Min. 

Santa Rosa, -^i^^ g^^ 

Los Angeles, Drawing 

Mountain View, i^^w 

Redding, E^iec, Eng. 

San Diego, ^lec. Eng 

Mountain View, Mech. En- 

German 



Tehachapi, 
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Palo Alto, 
Auburn, N. Y., 
San Francisco, 
Porterville, 
Oakland, 
San Jose, 
San Jose, 
Los Angeles, 



Knipe, Olive, 
KnoUin, Herbert Edward, 
Knowles, Paul Valerian, 
Knupp, Guy, 
Kobayashi, Teiji, 
Kocher, Alfred Lawrence, 
Kocher, Rudolph Alfred, 
Koebig, Adolf Heinrich, Jr., , 
Koehler, Charles Combes, 
Koerner, William, 
Koontz, John Andrew, Jr., 
Kramm, Hugo Edmund, 
Kroeck, Louis Samuel, 

B. S., University of Pacific, 189i> ; A. M.. Stanford, 1897. 

Lacey, Rowland Sherman, San Diego, 

Lakin, Egerton Drew, Palo Alto, 

Lamb, Earl, San Jose, 

A. B., Stanford » 1905. 
Lambert, Elamae, Woodland, 

Lamborn, Bertha Taylor, Palo Alto, 

Lanagan, Frederic Rodgers, Stanford Univ., 

Lanagan, James Francis, Palo Alto, 

A. B., Stanford, 1900. 

Landon, William Emerson, Pasadena, 

Langstroth, Francis Blackburn, Oakland, 
Langstroth, Lovell, 
Lanktree, Elizabeth Frances, 
Lanktree, Maud Houston, 



English 

Civil Eng. 

Latin 

Law 

History Sp 

History 

Physiology 

Civil Eng. 

Economics. 



Tacoma, Wash., 

Oregon City, Ore., Geol, & M. 

Palo Alto, Elec. Eng. 

Palo Alto, Min. Eng. 

Los Angeles, Physiology 



History 
Law 
Law 



English 

latin 

Law 

Law 



Oakland, 
Stanford Univ.. 
Stanford Univ., 



Civil Eng. 

Geol. & Min. Sp, 

Chemistrv 

English 

Drawing 



A. B., University of California, 1902. 



Lantz, Carl Augustus, 
Lantz, Fred Otto, 
Larkins, Addie Lipton, 
Larnach, Alexander Deuchar, 
Larson, Ethel Alma, 
Lashl^e, Ralph Albert, 
Laughlin, Charles Eugene, 
Laumeister, Clarence F., 
Lavayea, William Henry, 
Lawson, Edith, 
Leach, Charles Nelson, 
Leaf, Earle Mervin, 



Chemistry 

Elec. Eng 

German 

Law Sp. 

Latin 

Elec. Eng. 



Colton, 

Colton, 

Visalia, 

Honolulu, H. T., 

Pasadena, 

Redlands, 

El Paso, Tex., Geol, & Min, Si>. 

San Francisco, Law 

Covina, Geol & Min. Sp, 

Sacramento, English 

Stanford Univ., Chemistry 

San Jose, Law 
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Lehman, Estelle Jeanette, Eureka, 

Leib, Roy Chilton, San Jose, 

A. B„ Stanford, 1904. 



Latin 
Geol. & Min. 



Lemmon, Dal Millington, 
Lenfest, Blossom Edith, 
Leonard, Florence A., 
Lester, Will L, 
Levin, Harold, 
Levy, Joe Paul, 
Levy, Leo Samuel, 
Lewis, Arthur Wayne, 
Lewis, Ervin E., 

A. B., Stanford. 1907. 

Lewis, Helen Annette, Palo Alto, 



Santa Rosa, 
Los Gatos, 
San Bernardino, 
Pueblo, Colo., 
San Francisco, 
Hueneme, 
San Francisco, 
Chicago, 111., 
Brownville, N. Y., 



Lewis, James Ogier, 
Lewis, Ruth Elizabeth, 
Libbin, Thomas, 
Liebes, Leon Isaac, 
Lilienthal, Jesse Warren, 
Limon, Gregorio, 
Lindauer, Samson Arthur, 
Lipscombe, Maud May, 
Lisle, Howard, 
Little, Marjorie Hadley, 
Little, Robbins, 
Long, Royce Reed, 
Lord, Wilma Grace, 
Losse, Etheridge Mills, 
Louis, Gilbert Ernest, 
Low, Isabel Tura, 
Lowe, Toy Kay, 
Luchsinger, Albert George, 
Ludwig, Ethel R., 
Luhrs, Arthur C, 
Luke, Amy Genevieve, 
Lull, Glenn W., 
Lummis, Katherine, 



Law 

History 

English 

Law 

Law 

Economics 

English 

Lav*' . 

Education 

Botany 

Geology 
Greek 

History 
Economics 

History 

Orizaba, Mexico, Mech. Eng. 
Deming, New Mexico, Law 
Saratoga, Latin 

San Jose, Elec. Eng 

Whittier, i^atm 

Pasadena, Geol. & Min. 

Stanford Univ., Physiology Sp. 
Palo Alto, Zoology 

San Jose, Law 

Riverside, Geol. & Min. 

Green Mountain, la., German 
San Francisco, Mech. Eng. 



Pacific Grove, 
San Francisco,. 
Palo Alto, 
San Francisco, 
Sacramento, 



San Francisco, 
Palo Alto, 
Phoenix, Ariz., 
Palo Alto, 
Los Angeles, 
Baltimore, Md., 



A. B., r,awrence University, 1890. 

deLuna, Mercedes Maria, Los Angeles, 

Lyman, Elizabeth Margaret, Yuba City 

Lyman, Georgina, pf Smith,' Ark., 



Economics 
English 
Geol. & Min. 

English 
Mech, Eng. 

Latii 

French St.. 
English 
English 
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Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles. 
Sacramento, 
Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, 
Palo Alto, 



Lyons, Raymond Houston, 

Lyons, Willard Everet, 

McAllister, Stella, 

McCann, Eugene Garrison, 

McCartney, Frederick Winfield, 

McChesney, Horace B., 

A. B., Stanford, 1907. 

McCoUoch, Claude C, Baker City, Ore., 

McCollough, Vernon Clare, Los Angeles, 

McCormac, Margaret Elizabeth, Palo Alto, 

McCowen, Hale, Jr., Ukiah, 

McCracken, Mary Isabel, Oakland, 

A. B., Stanford, 1904; A. M.. 1905. 



McCurdy, Edward Joseph, 
McDaniel, George William, 
MacDonald, Augustus, 
Macdonald, Alexander Stuart. 
McDonald, Edward Alexander, 
McDonald, James Owens, 
MacDonald, Marie Louise, 
Macdonald, William Griffith, 
McDowell, Alice Nagel, 
McDuffie, William Chester, 
McElroy, Robert Wheeler, 
McEwen, George Francis, 
McFadden, Ralph John, 
McFadden, Robert Clyde, 
Macfarland, John Cobb, 
MacFarland, Olive Hornbrook, 



Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, 
San Francisco, 
Portland, Ore., 
Los Angeles, 
Compton, 
Fruitvale, 
Stanford Univ., 
Stanford Univ., 
Santa Barbara, 
San Francisco, 
San Diego, 
Palo Alto, 
Palo Alto, 
Los Angeles, 
Palo Alto, 



Geo!. & Min 

Law 

History 

Lav/ 

• Law 

Civil Eng. 

Law 

Law 

Greek 

Law 

Entomology 

Civil Eng. 

Mining Eng. 

Geol. & Min. 

Mech. Eng. 

Civil Eng. 

Elec. Eng. 

^Zoology 

Law 

Mathematics 

Economics 

Law 

Physics 

Geolog>' 

Elec, Eng 

Law 

Physiology 



B. L., Ohio Wesleyan University. 1893 A. B., Stanford, 1906. 



McGeorge, Edith, 
McGilvray, Jessie D., 
^cGilvray, Walter Scott, 
McGlashan, Earl Leo, 
McGovern, Anna Louise, 



Eureka, 

Stanford Univ., 
Stanford Univ., 
Truckee, 
Palo Alto, 
Palo Alto, 



German 

History Sp. 

English 

Law 
History 

Law 



McGovern, Edward Joseph, 

I,L.B., Stanford, 1906. 

McGregor, Ernest Alexander, Stanford Univ., 

McGregor, Gregor, Benicia, 

McGuire, John Perry, Grand Junction, Colo., Elec. E 

Mcintosh, George Wade, Mentone, Civil Eng. Sp, 



Zoology 
Civil Eng. 
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Maclntyre, John Malcolm, 

A. B., Queen' 

McKay, Cecil Curtis, 
McKee, Abagail Frances, 
McKell, William Scott, 
MacKenzie, Kenneth Stuart, 
McKeown, Edward Lawrence, 
Mackey, Lorrain Banks, 
McKibben, Eva Leora, 
McKinley, oara Fay, 
McLain, George Baundige, 
MacLean, Hazel- Douglass, 
Macmillan, Alfred, 
McMillan, Cora Lilo, 
McMurphy, James Ira Wilson, 
McNeil, Warren Truett, 
Macomber, Frank Jewell, Jr., 
Macomber, Lawrence Osgood, 
McPheeters, George Carl, 
Macphersonj Dorothea, 
Macpherson, Frederick Roger, 
McQuaid, Cole Clark, 
Macready, George Alexander, 
McWethy, Jesse Robert, 
Maddox, Hazel Claire, 
Maddox, Ruth Evalina, 
Madsen, Charles Peter, 
Mahone, Francis Douglas, 
Maine, Beatrice M., 
Malloy, Joseph Drumm, 
Malone, Maurice Young, 
Maloy, John W,, 
Manabe, Yoshiro, 
Mann, Horace, 
Mansfield, George Curtis, 
Marceau, Daniel Victor, * 
Marchant, Clyde Coad, 
Marshall, Hugh Gibson, 
Marshall, James William, 
Marshall, Ralph Kerr, 
Martin, Alden Karl, 



Phoenix, Ariz., Geol. & Min 

s Col1e£:e, 18B3. 

Geneva, N. Y., Mech. Eng. 

San Jose, English 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Physiology 

Santa Rosa, Law 

Gilroy, Mech. Eng, 

Los Angeles, Law 

Palo Alto, Physiology 

Anaheim, German 

Los Angeles, Geol. & Min 

Salinas, English 

Palo Alto, Geol. & Min. 

Brown's Valley, Education 

Porterville, Zoology Sp 

'^^^cy* Physiology 

Los Angeles, i^^w 

Pasadena, i^^^. 

Palo Alto, Greek 

Pa o Alto, Hnglish 

Palo Alto, Geol. & Min 

Yuba City, Economic, 

^os Angeles, Geol. & Min 

I'^^^f Civil Eng 

Visaha, 7^ , ^ 

VJsaUa, g;|^f 

Salt LaJce City^ Utah, P^ 

San Jose. *^T" 

Hanford, r"^ 

San Jose, }^* 

Tadotsu, Japan, Zoology^! 

San Carlos, Ge«l »\f- 

Lockeford, r"^ 

Tustin, ^. Law 

Monrovia. nTT"^ 
Los Angeles. Geol & ^' ^T 

Phoenix, Ariz ^'"^ ^^• 

Reno. Nev., ^** 

Law 
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Martin, David Greenleaf, 
Martin, George Everett, 
Martinie, Joseph Clarence, 
Mason, Charles William, 
Masters, William Henry, 
Matchette, Orral, 
Mathews, Bryant, 

A. B., Stanford, 1907. 

Mathews, Ralph Berkeley, San Francisco, 

Mathewson, Arthur Adelbert, Coronado, 

Mathiason, Gertrude Karen, I^os Angeles, 

Matthews, Helen Lucy, Salem, Ore., 

A. B., Stanford, 1901. 



So. San Francisco, Economics 



Dixon, 
Palo Alto, 
San Francisco, 
Portland, Ore., 
Mcpherson, Kans., 
Los Angeles, 



Civil Eng. 
Physiology 

History 
Law 

English 
Economics 



San Francisco, 
Watsonville, 
San Francisco, 
Baker City, Ore., 
Phoenix, Ariz., 
Stanford Univ., 



Mattingly, Gladys Marie, 
deMattos, Augustine Edward, 
Maundrell, Harold Hugh, 
May, Belle, 

Mayers, Frank Bernard, 
Mayreis, Louis John, 

A. B., Stanford, 1807. 
Mealey, William Perry, Compton, 

Melczer, Edward A., 
Melczer, Isadore, 
Menardi, Harold Blair, 
Menke, John Henry, Jr., 
Menker, Earle Lincoln, 
Menker, Rajrmond Chester, 
Meredith, Evan Kirkpatrick, 

Mereen, John Dunning, 

Merrill, John Albert, 

Merrill, Paul Willard, 

Merriman, Lynn, 

Merritt, Floyd Calhoun, - 

Meston, Archibald Forbes, 

Metzner, Florence Prior, 

Meyer, Adele, 

Meyer, Samuel William, 

Meyers, Alfred E., 

Miano, John Norton, 

Millar, Lois, 

Millar, Paul E., 



Elec. Eng. 

Geol. & Min. 

English 

History 

Drawing 

Law 

Economics 

Latin 

Law 

Mining Eng 



Phoenix, Ariz., 
Phoenix, Ariz., 
Los Angeles, 
Salinas, 
San Jose, 
San Jose, 
Menlo Park, 



Law 

Geol. & Min. 

Law 

Chemistry 

Geol. & Min. 

History 

Psychology 

Civil Eng. 



Minneapolis, Minn., Mech. Eng. 
Mountain View, Law 

Saratoga, Mathematics 

Palo Alto, Chem. Eng 

San Luis Obispo, Geol. & Min. 



Santa Barbara, 


Mech. Eng 


San Francisco, 


Botany 


Palo Alto, 


German 


Butte, Mont., 


Chemistry 


Stanford Univ., 


Physiology 


San Jose, 


Elec. Eng. 


San Rafael, 


Law 


San Rafael, 


Latin 
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Skyland, English 

Santa Apa, German 

San Francisco, I^aw 

Grand Junction, Colo., Geol. 

Reedley, Zoology 

San Francisco, Civil Eng. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, French 



Holl3rwood, 

Colton, 

Pasadena, 



Miller, Alvera Elizabeth, 
Miller, Iva Myrtle, 
Miller, James Andrew, 
Miller, James Irvin, 
Miller, John Martin, 
Miller, John Owen, 
Miller, Maude Anita, 
Miller, Thesese Margaret, 
Milliken, Calla Rhetta, 
Milliken, Edward R., 

A. B., Pomona, 1904. 

Milliken, Ralph LeRoy, Palo Alto, 

MilJis, WilUam Let, Napa, 

Mills, Thomas Murray, Riverside, 

Millspaugh, Winnefred, Los Angeles, 

Minturn, LeRoy, San Francisco, 

Mirrielees, Edith R., Bigtimber, Mont, 

A, B., Stanford, 1907. 

Mirrielees, Lucia Bush, Bigtimber, Mont, 

Mitchell, Alexine, Alameda, 

Mitchell, John Pearce, Palo Alto, 

A. B., Stanford, 1903; A. M., 1904. 



German 

English 

Law 

History 

Geol. & Min. 

Civil Eng. 

History 
Elec. Eng. 

English 

English 

English 

Chemistry 



Mitchell, John Shepard, 
Mitchell, Marion Otis, 
Mitchell, Mowatt Merrill, 
Mitchell, Robert Alexander, 
Mitoma, Taizo, 
Moise, Clarice Sara, 
Moise, Hazel Irene, 
Molfino, Albert Andrew, 
Monroe, Helen, 
Monteith, Minerva, 
Montferrand, Alpiniano, 
Montgomery, Chester Arthur, 
Montgomery, James Evans, 
Montgomery, Orland P., 
Moore, Charles James, 
Moore, David Johnson, 
Moore, Edith Harriet, 
Moore, Kirke Tonner, 
Moore, Raymond Howard, 



Ontario, 
Alameda, 
Los Angeles, 
Santa Rosa, 
Oakland, 
San Francisco, 
San Francisco, 
Jackson, 
Omaha, Neb., 
Paso Robles, 



Law 

English 

Economics 

Civil Eng. 

Elec. Eng. Sp. 

French 

Latin 

Law 

German 



Physics 

Orizaba, Mexico, Mech. Eng 
Palo Alto, Elec Eng 

Greenfield, Ind„ Economics 
^"Jare, j^^, 

Artesia, N M,, Botany Sp 
New Wihnington, Pa., j^ 
Pasadena, q 

Phoenix, Ariz., * 

Boise, Idaho, r""' 

Law 
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Moorhead, James Barbour, 
Moran, Robert Breck, 
Morehouse, Arthur Winfield, 
Morehouse, William Frank, 
Morell, George Fowler, 
Morgan, Jeanette Catherine, 
Morgan, Jessie Caroline, 
Morgan, Octavius Weller, 
Morgan, Richard Sumner, 
Morris, Agnes, 
Morris, Benjamin Franklin, 
Morris, Charles Shoemaker, 
Morris, Ruth Eyer, 
Morrison, Charlotte Watrous, 
Morrison, Lela Idel, 
Morrison, Wayland Augustus, 
Morrow, Ben Stogden, 
Morton, Ivan, 
Morton, Stuart Curtis, 
Moser, Stuart, 
Moss, Harold Rae, 
Moss, Lora Belle, 
Motomura, Seizo, 
Mott, Albert Gifford, 
Mott, James Wheaton, 
Motz, Arthur Frank, 
Motz, Ralph Leslie, 
Moulton, Lina, 
Moulton, Mary Esther, 



Los Angeles, 
Palo Alto, 
Palo Alto, 
Palo Alto, 
Mayfield, 
San Diego, 
Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, 
San ' Francisco, 
Bozeman, Mont., 
Lewiston, Idaho, 
Pasadena, 
Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, 
Portland, Ore., 
Palo Alto, 
San Francisco, 



Mech. Eng. 

Geology 

Mech, Eng. 

Chemistry 

Law 

German 

History 

Civil Eng, 

Law 

History 

English 

Syst. Botany 

English 

English 

French 

Physiology 

Civil Eng. 

Mech. Eng, 

Economics 



Mt. Healthy, Ohio, Civil Eng. 
Palo Alto, Chemistry 



Palo Alto, 
San Francisco, 
Lawrence, 
Salem, Ore., 
Palo Alto, 
Butte, Mont., 
Palo Alto, 
Palo Alto, 

A. B., Stanford, 1905. 



Mathematics 

Elec. Eng. 

Elec. Eng, 

English 

Law 

Geol & Min. 

German 

Botany 



Moulton, Stillman Moses, 
Mudd, Harvey Seeley, 
Mues, Merle Brownie, 
Munger, Arthur Lee, Jr., 
Munier, Ferdinand Francis, 
Murdock, Effie Lisle, 
Murphy, Arthur Alban 
Muita, Margaret, 
Myer, Arthur Henry, 
Myers, James Walter, 
Myers, Robert Folsom, 



Palo Alto, 
Los Angeles, 
Palo Alto, 
Palo Alto, 
San Diego, 



Entomology Sp. 

Economics 

German 

Physiology 

Law 



Salt Lake City, Utah, Latin 



Portland, Ore., 
Ft. Smith, Ark., • 
San Francisco, 
Portland, Ore., 
Bakersfield, 



Law 

English 

Economics 

Education 

Elec. Eng. 
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Nakayafna, Fumiya, 
Nash, Edward Jay, 
Nason, Harry Ward, 
Neal, Malcolm Allan, 
Neff, Clarence Wilson, 
Nelson, Ernest Bruce, 
Nelson, Hans Christian, 
Nelson, Ina May, 
Newburg, lyucile J., 
Newland, Lloyd, . 
NewJin, Myrtie Alverson, 
Newman, Fred Conrad, 
Newman, James Vincent, 
Nicholson, Anne Mary, 



Kyoto, Japan, 
Palo Alto, 
Alameda, 
Belmont, 
Fallbrook, 
San Jose, 
Field's Landing, 



Mech. Eng, 

Elec. Eng. 

Economics 

GeoL & Min. 

Geol. & Min. 

Drawing 

Law 



Nims, David Erwin, 
Nisson, Eric August, 
Nobs, Hattie Elsa, 



Lake Valley, N. M,, Chemistry 

San Bernardino, History 

Palo Alto, Law 

Fresno, i^atin 

San Jose, Civil Eng. 

Woodside. Civil Eng-. 

San Jose, Education 

A . B . » Stanford , 1904. 

Muskegon, Mich., Elec. Eng. 
Petaluma, Chem Eng. Sp. 



Nohara, Shigeroku, 
North, W. Cuyler, 
Northrup, Genevieve, 
>J or wood, Clifford Taylor, 
Norton, lone May, 
Norvell, Louise, 
Nye, Frank Charles, 
Oakey, James Vernon, 
Oakey, John Miller, 
Ochsner, Washington Henry, 
Officer, Elizabeth Logan, 
Ogden, Benjamin Franklin, 
Ogier, Margaret, 
Ogier, Walter TulHdge, 
Ohannesian, Aram George, 
Oliver, Frank William, Jr., 



Redwood City, 

A. B., Stanford, 1905. 

Kyoto, Japan, 

Cupertino, 

San Diego, 

Redlands, 

Rialto, 

Merced, 



German 

Syst. Botanv 

Elec. Eng. 

Physiologv 

Mech. Eng 

Latin 
History 
Economic>3 
Law 
Civil Eng. 
Geology 



Fruitvale, 



Olsson-Seffer, Runar Ivar, 
Olsson-Seffer, Ragnar Michael, 

A. B, Helsingfors & Upsala, 1900. 

Oltmans, Jacob, Melvin, 111., 

O'Neale, Lila Morris, San Jose 

O'Neill, Helen Howard, San Jose 



Riverside, 

San Bernardino, 

San Bernardino, 

Lexington, Ky., 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Englilh 

Moline, III, Economics 

San Jose, 

San Jose, 

Fresno, 

Wichita, Kans 

Fruitvale, 



Zoology 

Mech. Eng. 

Law 

Law 
Sys. Botany Sp, 



PhysiologA' 

Elec. Eng. 
English 
English 
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Oppenheimer, Sade, 
Osborn, Mabelle Frances, 
Osborne, Clarence Bristol, 
Osborne, Mattie Rankin, 
Osgood, Hattibel Harker, 
Osgood, Marion, 
Ostroski, Herbert Merton, 
Otis, Arthur Sinton, 
Otto, 1/Ucile Elizabeth, 
Owen, Chauncy Carrol, 
<Jwen, Elise Dorrance, 
Packard, Ashley Burdett, 
Paine, William Craig, 
Park, Charles V., 
Park, Harriet, 
Parker, Earnest Laverne, 
Parker, Franklin Thomas, 
Palmer, Ethel Rebecca, 
Palmer, Frederick Robie, 
Park, Carl Joseph, 
Parma, John 

Parsons, Benjamin Everett, 
Parsons, Maurice Giesy, 
Parton, Floyd. 
Patrick, Howard Borland, 
Patterson, Alice Mabel, 
Patterson, Edith Woodburn, 
Patterson, Ella Jane, 
Patterson, Henry Samuel, 
Patterson, James Druillard, 



Spokane, Wash., 
Palo Alto, 
Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, 
San Jose, 
San Jose, 
San Francisco, 
Pasadena, 
Palo Alto, 
Pasadena, 
Stockton, 
Naco, Ariz., 
Redlands, 
Kidder, Mo., 
Palo Alto, 
Orange, 
Astoria, Ore., 
Los Angeles, 
San Jose, 
Palo Alto, 
Santa Barbara, 
Highland, 
Los Angeles, 
San Jose, 
Visalia, 
San Jose, 
San Jose, 
Long Beach, 
Palo Alto, 
Palo Alto, 
San Jose, 



'Patterson, Rose W., 

A. B., Stanford, 1907. 

Patterson, William Herbert, Palo Alto, 

Patzwald, Otto Reinhold, Menlo Park, 

A. M., University of Missouri, 1905. 

Paxton, Charles Hugh, Orange, 

Pearce, Ellen Rose, Hilo, Hawaii, 

Pearce, Louioe, Los Angeles, 

Pearsall, Eva, Tacoma, Wash., 

Teaslee, W. Dhu Aine, Blue Canon, 

Teckham, Arthur Bixie, San Jose, 



English 
French 
Geol, & Min 
English 
English 
English 
Law 
Civil Eng. 
German 
Law 
History 
Law"^ 
Elec, Eng. 
Economics 
English 
Civil Eng. Sp. 
Elec. Eng. 
English 
Historv 
Civil Eng. 
Civil Eng. 
Geol. & Min. 
Civil Eng. 
Law 
Economic^ 
Botany 
Physiology 
History 
Economics 
Civil Eng. 
Entomology 

Law 
German 



Mech. Eng. S(>^ 

Latin 

Physiology 

Latin 

Elec. Eng. 

Geol. & Min 
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Pedlar, Calla Claire, 
Pemberton, Cryil, 
Peniberton, John Rothwell, 
dePencier, John Arthur, 
Pepper, Helen Neville, 
Perring, Anna Louise, 
Perry, Claire Minne, 
Perry, George Dorn, 
Perry, Hunter Carlyle, 
Perry, Wilfred Sprague, 
Peters, Herman, 
Peterson, Clarence Jennings, 
Peterson, Elsa, 
Pettingill, Tallahatchie, 
Peyton, Robert Clark, 
Phelps, Clarence Lucien, 
Phelps, John, 
Phelps, John Dudley, 
Philippi, Beatrice Genevieve, 
Phinney, Arthur Alexander, 
Phinney, Will Carleton, 
Pickering, Loring C. R, 
Pickett, Harry Elliott, 
Pieper, James Fre'derick, 
Pier, Earl Harriman, 
Pierce, Samuel Hatch, 
Pierce, William John, 
Pierpont, Philip, 
Piper, Merle Bentley, 
Plaskett, Frank Waldo, 
Plummer, Ethel Tennent, 
Poage, Johani.a T^elia, 
Poage, Leland Starke, 
Poindexter, Robert Wade, 
Polaski, Rosetta, 
Polhemus, James Henry, 
Politzer, Jerome Maximilian, 
Poison, Anna, 
Pomeroy, Frank Kenneth, 
Poor, Henry Varnum, 



San Francisco, English 

Palo Alto, Economics 

Palo Alto, Geol & Min. 

Sierra Madre, History S*?. 

Los Angeles, Latin 

Palo Alto, English 

Palo Alto, French 

Sandusky, Ohio, English 

Roanoke, Va.t Fconomtc* 
Waterbury, Conn., Economics 

Santa Cruz, German 

Honolulu, H. T., Geol. & Min. 
Honolulu, H. T., Sys. Botany 

Redlands, History 

Los Angeles, I«aw 

Mayfield, Law 

Los Angeles, Law 

San Francisco, Chem.istry 

Los Angeles. English 

Seattle, Wash., Law 

Seattle, Wash., . Law 

San Francisco, Law 

Palo Alto, Law 

Palo Alto, Ci\il Eng. 

Santii Clara, Law 

Palo Alto, Law Sp. 

Auburn, N. Y., Chemistry 

Nordhoff, Civil Eng. 

San Jose, Civil Eng. 

Saluias, .Afeih. Eng. 

Alameda, Histor> 

Azusa, Mathematics 

Azusa, Economics 

Los Angeles, Chemistry 

Los Angeles, English 

Portland, Ore., Civil Eng, 

Alameda, Law 

San Jose, History 
Palo Alto, Chemistry Sp, 

Palo Alto, Economics 
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Poor, Herbert Emery, 
Porter, Arthur M., 
Post, Fred Dan, 
Post, Mary Bolton, 
Pratt James Hamilton, 
Pratt, Robert Risdon, 
Preciado, Abram A., 
Preisker, Ernest Charles, 
Prescott, Basil, 
Presley, George Joseph, 
Prevost, Charles Austin, 
Price, Berdella, 
Price Christine, 
Price, Harry Lawrence, 
Price, Jacob Meday, 
Pridham, Edwin Stewart, 
Prien, Eda Caroline, 
Prior, Percy Harle}, 
Proctor, Asa Glisson, 
Proctor, James Norris, 
Pruett, John Floyd, 
Pugh, Doris, 

A. B., SI 

Pugh, Harriet Holmes, 
Purdum, Ernest Reynolds; 
Purdum, Edith May, 
Quertermous, Roy Crawford, 
Quinn, William Arthur, Jr., 
Ramsey, Lilian, 
Ramsey, Reginald Crawford, 
Ramsdell, Harvest Richard, 
Rand, Chester, 
Randall. Charles Alfred, 
Randall, Josephine L. Dows, 
Ransom, Charles K, 
Ransom, Frederic Garfield, 



Kansas City, Mo., Chem. Eng. 
Berkeley, Civil Eng. 

Rockford, 111., Chem. Eng. 
Palo Alto, English 

Honolulu, H. T., Chem. Eng. 
Stanford Univ., Mech. Eng. 



Madera, 


Law 


Ad^ilpttas, 


Economics 


San Diego, 


Mining Eng. 


San Francisco, 


Law 


San Jose, 


Law Sp. 


Soquel, 


Latin 


Palo Alto, 


Histor\' 


San Diego, 


Law 


Palo Alto, 


Chem. Eng. 


San Gabriel, 


Physics 


San Francisco, 


German 


San Jacinto, 


Elec, Eng. 


Woodland, 


Civil Eng. 


Ventura, 


Zoology 


Fallbrook, 


Physiology 


Redwood City, 


English 


brd, 1907. 




Redwood City, 


Historv 


Colton, 


Law 


Colton, 


English 


Santa Cruz, 


Civil Eng. Sp. 



Henderson, Ky., Physiology 
Palo Alto, Entomology 

Palo AJto, Geol. & Min. 

Kent, Civil Eng, 

Los Angeles, Elec. Eng. Sp. 
Stanford Univ., Min, Eng. Sp 
Stanford Univ., Zoology 

Pasadena, Elec. Eng. 

Lancaster, N. Y., Chemistry 



Palo Alto, 



Ransom, Ruth, 

A. B. Vassar College, 1906. 

Rattray, Robert Allen, Long Beach, 

Rawdou, Mary Ellen, Carmel, 

A. B., Stanford, 1906. 



Mathematics 

Law 
Drawing 
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Rawles, Wesley Mock, 
Rawson, James Peterson, 
Ray, James Chandler, 
Raymond, Claudius H., 
Read, William, 
Redman, Frank M., 
Reed, Haines Wadsworth, 

A, B., Stanford, 1907. 
Reed, Harold Eugene, Portland, Ore., 



Boonville, Geol. & Min_ 

Hemet, Education^ 

St^Qford Univ., Geol. & Min 

Economics. 



Los Ahgeles, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
Fargo, N. D., 
Los Angeles, 



Civil Eng. 
Elec. Eng 
Economics 



Reed, Harry Earl, 
Reilly, John Franklin, 
Reining, Charles, 
Reynolds, Leon Benedict, 
Reppy, Vera May, 
Reyburn, Chester Ray, 
Reyburn, Emory Everett, 
Reyburn, Ida May, 
Reynolds, Ralph Hubbard, 
Rhyne, Homer, 
Rible, Lillie May, 
Rice, Edward, Waldo, 
Rice, Warren Sumner, 
Richards, Dexter Newell, 
Richards, John Percy, 
Richardson, Eri Horner, 
Richardson, Eugene Arthur, 
Richardson, Eulalia, 
Richardson, Girard Nye, 
Richardson, Walter Hamilton, 
Richmond. Ruth. 



Palo Alto, 

Portland, Ore., 

Palo Alto, 

Palo Alto, 

Ventura, 

Fresno, 

Fresno, 

Fresno, 

Pasadena, 

Paso Robles, 

Sacramento, 



I^aw 
Economics. 

Law- 
German, 
Civil Eng. 

Greek. 

Civil Eng 

Elec. Eng. Sp. 

Drawing: 

Law 

Oeol. & Min. 

EngHsh- 



Stanford Univ., Chemistry Sp. 
Edenvale, Geol. & Min. 



Riddell, John Henry, 
Riebsam, Henrietta E., 
Riehl, Oscar, 
Riesner, Roy Milton, 
Ringheim, David Theodore, 
Rixford, Halsey Luther, 
Robbins, Alice May, 
Robbins, Charles Harvey, 
Robbins, James Clayton, 
Roberts, Charles Loring^ 



Gridley, 
San Jose, 
Palo Alto, 
Petaluma, 
Tropico, 
Oakland, 
Santa Barbara, 
Claremont, 

B. S., Pomona, 1906. 

Brazil, Ind., 
San Jose, 
Palo Alto, 
San Francisco, 
Long Beach, 
San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, 
Goldfield, Nev., 



Physiology 
Chemistrjr 
Sys. Botany 
Greek Sp. 
Mathematics- 
Law 
Civil Eng. 

Zoology 

Civil Eng 

Education 
Elec. Eng. 

^ol. & Min. 

Law 

Economics 

English 

Law- 



Spokane, Wash., Geol. & Min 
Eureka, civil Eng! 
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Redlands, 
San Jose, 
Redwood City, 
Grand Forks, N, 
Redwood City, 
Los Angeles, 
Salinas, 
Los Angeles, 
Benicia, 
Oakland, 



Roberts, John Walter, 
Roberts, Ruberta Augusta, 
Robertson, Edna Ruth, 
Kobertson, Frank Alexander, 
Robertson, Harry, 
Robertson, William Ardis, 
Robinson, Edith Emma, 
Robinson, Lucy Adeline, 
Robinson, Philip Archibald, 
Robinson, Sarah Alice, 

A. B., Stanford, 1907. 

RobitiFon, Thomas Edgar, Stanford Univ., 

Robison, Aleta, 

Robotham, Edna May, 

Rockey, Eugene Watson, 

Roedel, Alice Louise, 

Roesner, Gwendolen, 

Rogers, Edwin Allan, 

Roll, Julia Irene, 

Ronzone, Silvio Espy, 

Roop, Wendell Prescott, 

Rose, Jessie Perkins, 



Rosenberg, Albert H., 
Rosenberg, Leo M., 



Rosenfeld, Arthur, 
Rosenkranz, Elias Victor, 
Rosenthal, Phyllis Hana, 
Ross, Pwananiah Hugh, 
Ross, Harry Scott, 
Ross, Lee Thornton, 



Palo Alto, 

Redlands, 

Portland, Ore., 

San Mateo, 

Kent, 

San Francisco, 

Santa Clara, 

Redlands, 

Oakland, 

Palo Alto, 

San Francisco, 

Oakland, 

A. B , Stanford, 1907. 

Portland, Ore., 
Los Angeles, 
San Jose, 
Masontown, Pa., 
Pasadena, 
Belmont, 



Economics 

Zoology 

Histor>' 

D., Law 

Chemistry 

Law 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Elec. Eng 

Drawing 

Law Sp> 

History 

French 

German 

Latin 

English 

Mech. Eng 

German 

History 

Physics 

Physiology 

Elec, Eng. 

Mining Eng. 

Physiology' 

Law 

English 

Chemistr>' 

Chemistry 

Law 



A. B., Stanford, 1907. 



Ross, Perley Ason, 
Roth, Almon Edward, 
Rounds, Merle Ballard, 
Rowe, Ethel Elizabeth, 
Rowell, Gertrude Frances, 



Fallbrook, 
Willits, 

Wichita, Kans., 
Pawtucket, R. L, 
San Jose, 



A. B , Stanford, 1901. 

Rowell, Ola Lois, San Jose, 

Rubin, Joseph Mordecai, Leipsig, Germany, 

Ruggles, Howard Edwin, Ross, 



Physics 

Law 

Economics 

German 
Education 

Zoolog:^ 

German 

Physiology 
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Runyon, John Howard, 
Rush, Mary Elizabeth, 
Russell, Henrietta Elizabeth 
Rust, Everett Winder, 
Rutherford, Dorsey J., 
Ryan, John Joseph, 



Stanford Univ., Geol. & Min. 



Sales, Dudley Daniel, 



Hollywood, 
Tulare, 
Pasadena, 
Pomona, 
San Jose, 

A. B., Stanford, 1903. 

Stanford Univ., 



A. B., Stanford, 1906. 

Salisbury, Stuart McFarland, Los Angeles, 



English 

Latin 

Sys. Botany 

Civil Eng. 

History 

Law 

Law 



Sampson, Arthur Eugene, 
Sampson, Carlos Eugene, 
Sampson, George Henry, 

A, B., Stanford, 1897. 

Samuel, Ford Edwards Alameda, 

Sanborn, Clarence Charles, 

Sandstedt, Carl Edward, 

Saunders, Ben j amin Rankin, 

Savage, Harry King, 

Sawyer, Ernest Walker, 

Schaaf, Daniel Louis, 

Schaupp, Ernest G., 

Scherzer, Mary Ann, 



Grants Pass, Ore., Elec. Eng, 
Stockton, Elec. Eng. 

Portland, Ore., Geol. & Min. 



English 
Economics 
Civil Eng. 
Geol. & Min. 



Tilton, N. H„ 

Spangle, Wash., 

Redwood City, 

Stanford Univ., Civil Erig. Sp. 

Stanford Univ., Civil Eng 

San Jose, 

Santa Rosa, 

Dorchester, Neb 



Elec Eng. 

German 

La.in 



A. B., University of Nebraska, 1900. 



Schnack, Adolph George C, 
Schnack, Ferdinand John H., 
Schuele, George Edward, 
Schuler, Irvin Henry, 
Schwabacher, Samuel Isaac, 
Schwennesen, Alvin Theodore, 
Scofield, William Laurxelot, 
Scott, Leland, 
Scull, Carrie Beatrice, 






Chemistry 
Law 



Honolulu, H 
Honolulu, H T., 
Vancouver, Wash., Elec. Eng 
Yuba City, Mech. Eng. 



San Francisco, 
Clayton, 
Palo Alto, 
Alameda, 
Santa Barbara, 
Santa Rosa, 



Chemistry 

GeoL & Min. 

Botany 

Drawing 

English 

Mathematics 



Searcy, Charles Louis, 

B. C. n., Purdue University, 1901, C. n., 1908 ; A. B., Stanfoid, 1904. 

Seargeant, James Everett, Ewing, 111., 

A. B., ^wing :>l! I, Mi 

Searles, William Leslie, Auburn, N. Y., 

Sears, Harry Johnson, Palo Alto, 

Sears, Jesse Brundage, Palo Alto, 

Seaton,' Roland Moore, Santa Rosa, 



Law 



Civil Eng. 

Economics 

Education 

Civil Eng. 
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Seibert, Donald Kingsland, San Francisco, 

A. B., Stanford, 1905. 

Seitz, Joseph William, Mountain View, 

A. M., Ceorgetown University, 1904. 



Seminario, Leopold, 
Severy, Clarence Luther, 
Severy, Hazel Wood, 
Sevier, Florence M., 
Seybolt, Marion Leigh, 
Sferlazzo, Carlo, 
Shaner, George Franklin, 
Shanks, Murray Daniel, 
Shedd, Solon. 

A. B., Stanford, 1896. 

Sheibley, Edward Gwyn, Stanford Univ., 



San Francisco, 

Pasadena, 

Pasadena, 

Eureka, 

Oakland, 

Mayfield, 

Los Gatos, 

Palo Alto, 

Pullman, Wash., 



Sheldon, Edwin Rowley, 
Shelton, James Errett, 
Shelton, William Cortez, 
Shepardson, Anita Arliiie, 
Shibamiya, Yosohiko, 
Shinn, Alice Eleanor, 
Shoemaker, Benjamin Dey, 
Shoemaker, Clyde Clarence, 
Show, Stuart Bevier, 
Shumate, Anna Matt, 
Shutt, Nathan Emery, 
Shutts, Arthur Burton, 
Sidwell, Wilson, 
Sieber, Elsa Marie, 
Silent, Chester, 
*Simpson, Walter Irving, 



Palo Alto, 
San Jose, 
San Jose, 
St. Paul, Minn., 
Tokyo, Japan, 
Oakland, 
Pasadena, 
Orange, 
Palo Alto, 
Palo Alto, 
Santa Monica, 
Palo Alto, 
Palo Alto, 
Woodland, • 
Los Angeles, 



Ma3rfield, 
A. B., Stanford, 1907. 

Sinclair, Myra Anna, Palo Alto, 

Sinnock, Frank Brown, Quincy, III., 

Sirdevan, William Henry, Olean, N. Y., 

Skahen, Vance Edward, San Mateo, 

Skinner, Edwin Hume, Palo Alto, 

A. B., Stanford, 1903. 

Skinner, Marian Weymouth J . Stanford Univ., 

A. B. Radcliffe College, 1903. 

Slack, Walter, Hastings, Neb., 

♦Died February 18, \m. 



Law 

Law 

Mech. Eng. 

GeoL & Min 

Chemistry 

Latin 

English 

Law Sp, 

Law 

Geol. & Min. 

Geology 

Civil Eng. 

Law 

Law 

Law 

History 

English 

English 

Chem. Eng, 

Law 

Syst. Botany 

History 

Chemistry 

Geol. & Min. 

Civil Eng. 

German 

Law 

Education 



Latin 

Civil Eng. 

Geol. & Min. 

Law Sp. 

Romanic Lang. 

English 

Law 
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Slusher^ Dale 

Smallpage, Lafayette John, 
Smith, Avis Katharine, 
Smith, Caroline Rowell, 
Smith, David Drake, 
Smith, Edgar C, 
Smith, Egbert Ailing, 
Smith, Ernest Nathaniel, 
Smith, Francis Marshall, 
Smith, Glenn Irwin, 
Smith, Grover Cleveland, 
Smith, Harold Fred, 
Smith, Harry Ellsworth, 
Smith, Jesse Winter, 
Smith, Lucas F., Jr., 
Smith, Mildred, 
Smith, Richard Garbett, 
Smith, Stuart Sawyer, 
Smith, Warren Perce, 
Snell, Thomas William, 
Snyder, Edwin Reagan, 

A., Dm, 

Soo-Hoo, Peter, 
Soper, Edgar Kirke, 
Southard, William White, 
Sowles, Lewis William, 
Spalding, William Dennison, 
Spangler, Colin Irving, 
Spaulding, Silsby Morse, 
Spaulding, Charles Edgar, 
Spencer, Esther Jean, 
Sperry, George A., Jr., 
Spinner, Mabel Mary, 
Spurrier, George Otis, 
Squire, Frank Carter, 
Squire, Mary Louise, 
Stadtmiiller, Ellen Smith, 
Stafford, Harry I., 
Stager, Cora Elizabeth, 
Stagner, Charles Elmer, 
Stallcup, Evan Shelby, 



Pendleton, Ore., Geol. & I^jn. 

Palo Alto, l^aw 

San Luis Obispo, Gr^^k 

Evanston, 111., French 

Los Angeles, Civil E^ng 

Pocatello, Idaho, Civil E^ng 

Napa, La^v 

Stanford Univ., La^' 

San Francisco, Civil Eng. Si^ 

Auburn, N. Y., History 

Colton, Drawing 

Campbell, HistorV 

Saratoga, Lav^' 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Civ. En^> 

Santa Cruz, Lavr 

Redwood City, Spanisli 

Los Angeles, Geology 

Campbell, Economics 

Portland, Ore., Elec. Eng 

West Saticoy, Eled. Eng. 

San Jose, Education 

Stanford, 1905. 

Oakland, Mech. Eng. 

Palo Alto, Geol. & Min. 

Redlands, Physiology 

Sah Lake City, Utah, EL Eng. 

Los Angeles, Civil Eng.*5'/> 

Palo Alto, English 

Los Angeles, English 

Los Angeles, Elec. Eng 

Los Angeles, Latin 

Nephi, Utah, Education Sp. 

Eureka, Nev., Mathematics 

Paso Robles, Economics 

Claremont, Civil Eng. 

Visalia, Physiology 

San Francisco, Physiology 

San Francisco, Law 

College Park, German 

Wheatland,. Physiology 

Tacoma, Wash., Law 
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Stalkup, Margery Bruen, Tacoma, Wash., 

Stanford, James Nichols, Olympia, Wash., 

A. B., Stanford, 19C7 



Stanley, Leo Leonidas, 
Stanton, Frederick Leroy, 
Stark, Edwin Marion, 
Stark, William Harvey, 
Starnes, Xaver Brand, 
Starr, Sarah Helen, 
Stauf, Ida, 
Steel, Donald, 
Steele, Viola Alice, 
Steinbeck, Charles Earl, 
Steinberger, Arthur Adolph, 
Sterling, Edward Canfield, 
Sterne, Ruth Grace, 
Stevens, Archie McDonald, 
Stevens, Esther Stuart, 
Stevenson, Cornelia, 

A. B., Stanford, 1907. 

Stevenson, Harvey James, Hollywood, 

Stewart, John Elmer, 

Stewart, Milton Sheldon, 

Stewart, Paul, 

StiUman, Edgar, 

Stinson, Sylvia Delia, 

Stockwell, Eugene Lafayette, 

Stolle, Francis, 

StoUe, Helen, 

Stone, Alice Grace, 



San Miguel, 
Spokane, Wash., 
Mansfield, Ohio, 
Louisiana, Mo., 
• Ashvilie, N. C, 
Seattle, Wash., 
Palo Alto, 
Brownsville, 
Los Angeles, 
Stockton, 
San Francisco, 
Redlands, 
San Diego, 
Palo Alto, 
Berkeley, 
Seattle, Wash.," 



Parkville, Mo., 
Santa Barbara, 
Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, 
Palo Alto, 
Cottage Grove., 
Palo Alto, 
Palo Alto, 
San Jose, 



Stone, Alta Dorthula, 
Stone, Bessie 
Stott, Edmund Plowden, 
Stover, Roy Bales, 
Streeter, Olive Louisa, 
Streeter, Richard Summers, 
Strong, Charles Arthur, 
StuU, Floyd Alfred, 
Stull, Karl Madsen, 
Stuntz, William Oliver, 



A. B, Stanford* 1905. 
Tropico, 



Camden, N. Y., 
Portland, Ore., 
San Diego, 
Cupertino, 
Cupertino, 
Palo Alto, 
San Jose, 
San Jose, 
Palo Alto, 



Law 
English 

Physiology 

Law 

Geol. & Mia 

Botany 

Geol. & Min. 

History 

Drawing^ 

Geol & Min 

English 

Mech. Eng. 

Law 

Economic^ 

German 

Mech. Eng. 

English 

German 

Law Sp^ 

Law 

Geol. & Min. 

Law 

German 

Germans 

Ore., Law 

Physiology 

German 

Latin; 

Physic* 

English 

Law 

Law 

History 

Civil Eng 

Civil Eng 

Economics 

Economics 

Botany 
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Sturgiss, Lillian Gardner, 
Sturla, Rose Florence, 
Suits, Charlotte Belle, 
Suits^ Clarence Leroy, 
Swart, Frank, 
Sweet, Shirly Glidden, 
Swickard, James Blaine, 
Swift, Ernest John, 
Swift, May Viola, 
Swift, Ruth, 
Swift, Vega, 

Symonds, Bessie Marjorie, 
Tafel, Ernest Ara, 
Taft, Harris Welch, 
Taft, Muriel Charlena, 
Taggart, Arthur Fay, 
Taggart, James Deacon, 
Talbot, Sterling John, 
Talboy, Frederick Richard, 
Tallant, Edward Percy, 
Tarbell, George Armstrong, 
Taverner, Clara Louise, 
Taylor, Alfred Loomis, 
Taylor, Cary Pebbles, 
Taylor, Charles Marvin, 
Taylor, John Calvin, 
Taylor, Nam, 
Taylor, Nelson, 
Tays, James Anthony, _ 
Teel, Claude Cameron, 
Telfer, William Jack, 
Templeton, Eugene Crittenden, 
Terrill, Chester Charles, 
Terry, Alexander Augustus, 
Thayer, Jessie Shirlaw, 
Theile, William Christian, 
Thoburn, Helen, 
Thomas, Edna Rose, 
Thomas, Halbert Ray, 
Thomas, Henrietta Gilstrop, 



Stanford Univ,, 


English 


Mountain View, 


History 


Santa Monica, 


English 


Santa Monica, 


Chemistry 


New Paris, Jnd., 


Law 



Elbridge, N. Y., Economics 

Edenvale, Civil Eng. 

* Santa Cruz, Law Sp. 

Montecito, Mathematics 

Santa Cruz, German 

. Santa Cruz, English 

San Jose, Physiology 

Palo Alto, Law Sp. 

Santa Monica, Law 

Santa Monica, English 

Palo Alto, Geol. & Min. 

Santa Barbara, Elec. Eng. 

Pasadena, Greek 

Palo Alto, Law Sp, 

Santa Barbara, Elec. Eng 

Cumberland, B, C, El. Eng. Sp 

San Francisco, English 

Stanford Univ., Chemistry 

Chico, Elec. Eng. 

Menlo Park, Civil Eng. 

Fruitvale, Entomology 

San Diego, English 

Los Angeles, Civil Eng. Sp. 

Ontario, Chemistry 

Bishop, Geol. & Min 

San Jose, Law 

Santa Ana, Geol. & Min. 

San Francisco, Civil Eng. 
Lisbon, Portugal, Elec. Eng. 

San Francisco, Latin 

Stanford Univ., Law 

Palo Alto, German 

Whittier, Physiology 

Los Angeles, Elec. Eng. 

Woodland, Greek 
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Thomas, Iva, 


South Pasadena, 


Latin 


Thomas, William Henry, 


Palo Alto, 


Eiec. Eng, 


Thompson, Alexander McKnight, Seattle, Wash., 


Law 


Thompson, Delia, 


Whittier, 


Latin 


Thompson, Elizabeth, 


Palo Alto, 


English 


Thompson, Estelle, 


San Jose, 


Drawing 


Thompson, Ewing Charles, 


Lewistcn, Idaho, 


Civil Eng. 


Thompson, Hannah Trainer, 


Pasadena, 


German 


Thompson, John Hamer, 


San Jose, 


Entomology 


Thompson, John Ibbotson, 


Pueblo, Colo., 


Mech. Eng. 


Thompson, Seth Blaine, 


Butte, Mont, 


Law 


Thompson, Will Howard, 


Riverside, 


Mech. Eng. 


Thomson, Hugh Leslie, 


Burlington, Vt., 


Chemistry 


A. B„ Stanford, lfl07. 




Thornley, Genevieve Helen, 


Tacoma, Wash., 


English 


Thorpe, Charles Alfred, 


loamosa, 


Drawing 


Thornton, John Ray, 


Palo Alto, 


Civil Eng. 


Thurmond, Blanche Amelia, 


Carpinteria, 


German 


Tilton, Frederic LeRoy, 


Colorado Springs, 


Colo., Law 


Todd, Monette Osie, 


Riverside, 


History 


Todd, Rose Sophia, 


Gardnerville, Nev 


., Latin 


Todd, Ward Waldo, 


Santa Barbara, 


Physiology 


Tomasini, Akno, 


Palo Alto, 


Civil Eng. 


Tomblin, Hazel Adele, 


Ocean Park, 


History 


Topp, Roger, 


Stanford Univ., 


Mech. Eng. 


Tower, Mary Sherburne, 


San Jose, 


German 


Tracy, Helen Morey, 


Pasadena, 


English 


Tripp, Russell Butler, 


San Jose, 


Civil Eng 


Tucker, William Henry, 


San Jose, 


Law 


TuUy, John, 


San Jose, 


Law 


Tupper, James TuUius, 


Fresno, 


Law 


Turner, Frank Warren, 


Stanford Univ., Geol & M. Sp, 


Turner, Maude Elizabeth, 


Talmage, 


Latin 


Tuttle, Albert Leon, 


Stanford Univ., 


Law 


Tuttle, John Raymond, 


Sacramento, 


History 


Twombly, Harriet Elizabeth, 


Palo Alto, 


Physiology 


Tyler, Willard Thurston, 


Palo Alto, 


Elec. Eng. 


Upson, Burchell Williams, 


Sacramento, 


Civil Eng. 


Utter, Ben Watkins, 


Sacramento, 


Economics 


Utzinger, Otto Emile, 


Astoria, Ore., 


Civil Eng. 


Vail, Stanley Marshall, 


San Francisco, 


Economics 
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Vail, Alida, 
Valentine, Percy Friars, 
Vanatta, Leon Paul, 
Van Campen, Frank Rumsey, 
Vandervoort, Theodore, Jr., 
Van Deursen, John Myron, 
Van Epps, Carolyn Mae, 
Van Etten, Percy Hixon, 
Van Velzer, Leroy Ward, 
Van Zwalenbujpg> Mabel E., 
Vestal, Maxwell, 
Vincent, Vita Grace, 
Vose, Clarence Hoy, 
Wadsworth, Hazel Marie, 
AVadsworth, Jiines Milton, 
Walbridge, Lester Sinclair, 
Walker, David Henry, Jr., 
Walker, Ralph Henry, 



San Francisco, 
Sacramento, 
San Francisco, 
Palo Alto, 
Palo Alto, 



History 

Law 

Elec. Eng. 

Geoi. & Min 

GeoL & Min. 



San Bernardino, Economics 



Palo Alto, 
Palo Alto, 
Fallbrook, 
Riverside, 
San Jose, 
Oakland, 
Chicago, III., 
Palo Alto, 
Palo Alto, 
Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, 
Visalia, 
Glen Moore, Pa., 



Walker, Richard Washington, 

C. E., I^ehigh University, 1884 

Walker, William Moore, Los Angeles, 

Wallace, Ethel, 

Wallace, Guy, 

Wallace, John Thomas, Jr., 

Ward, Helen McPherson, 

Ward, John McCartney, 

Ward, Milola Joy, 



Visalia, 
Redlands, 
San Jose, 
San Diego, 
San Diego, 



Drawing 

Mech. Eng, 

Mathematics 

German 

Elec. Eng 

Zoology 

Economics 

English 

•Civil Eng. 

Greek 

Mech. Eng. 

Law 

Education 

Law 

History 

Chemistry 

English 

English 

Law 



A. B.. Stanfotd, 1W7. 



Portland, Ore,, Syst Botan/ 



Ward, Terry Wilson, 
Ward, Wendell William, 
Warlow, Chester Harvey, 
Warmoth, Lenna Jane, 
Warner, Mary. 
Warren, Edwin Vincent, 
Warren, Herbert Clifton, 
Warrior, Mabel, 
Wassman, Max, Jr., 
Wasson, Caroline Elizabeth, 
Watanabe, Teiichiro, 
Watkins, Mary Martha, 
Watkins, Zoe Lucile, 



Merced, 
Los Angeles, 
Fresno, 
Berkeley, 
San Jose, 
Pacific Grove, 
Glendora, 
Palo Alto, 
San Jose, 
Vancouver, Wash., 
Tokyo, Japan, 
Los Angeles, 
Kingman, Ariz., 



English 

History 

Law 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 

Zoology Sp, 

Mech. Eng. 

Drawing 

Law 

French 

Civil Eng. 

History 
History? 
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Watson, Paul Robert, 


San Diego, 


Civil Eng. 


Watters, Ethel Madelaine, 


Santa Cruz, 


Physiology 


Waugh, Clarence Wendell, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Physiology 


Weaver, Elmer Rupel, 


Glendora, 


Chem. Eng. 


Weaver, Emma Angeline, 


San Jose, 


English 


Weaver, Gertrude Benjamin, 


Palo Alto, 


Psychology 


Weaver, Stuart Eldridge, 


Palo Alto, 


Mech. Eng. 


Webber, Burpee Ogilvie, 


Santa Cruz, 


Civil Eng. 


Webber, Mar j one. 


Alameda, 


English 


Weills, Grace Virginia, 


Terre Haute, Ind 


., History 


Weills, Mary Ruby, 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


, German 


Wells, George Rowley, 


Santa Ana, 


Civil Eng. 


Wells, Laura, 


Wailuku, H. T., 


English 


Wenk, Morris, 


Stockton, Elec. Eng. Sp. 


Wentz, Walter Yeeling, 


San Diego, 


English 


A. B., Stanford, 1908. 




Weston, John Charles, 


Los Angeles, 


History 


Wetmore, Clyde T., 


San Jose, 


Physiology 


Weymouth, Frank Walter, 


Tacoma, Wash., 


Zoology 


Wheeler, Ward Huey, 


Los Gatos, 


Law 


B. S., Cornell College, 1906. 




Wheeler, William Webb, Jr., 


St. Joseph, Mo,, 


Economics 


White, Hazel Maude, 


Los Angeles, 


History 


White, Henry Austin, 


Honolulu, H. T., 


Civil Eng. 


White, John Blackwood, 


Spokane, Wash., 


History 


White, Walter Noy, 


Los Angeles, Civil Eng. Sp. 


Whitmire, Ethel Dorothy, 


San Jose, 


Latin 


Wiggins, John Henry, 


Bennings, D. C, 


Civil Eng. 


Wight, Cynthia Titus, 


San Jose, 


English 


Wilde, Frank Laquer, 


Dobbs Perry, N. Y 


., Geol. & M, 


Wilhelm, Frederick S., 


Portland, Ore., 


Law 


Wilhelm, Victor H., 


Portland, Ore., 


Geol. & Min. 


Wilkins, Helen Morse, 


Bolinas, 


English 


Willard, John D., 


Palo Alto, 


Law Sp. 


Williams, Francis Xavier, 


San Francisco, 


Entomology 


A. B., St. Ignatius College, 1903. 




Will, Roland Tracy, 


Redlands, 


Chemistry 


Williams, Mary Wilhelmine, 


Palo Alto, 


History 


Williams, Maude Hughes, 


Madera, 


English 


Wilson, Beulah M., 


Ocean Park, 


German 


Wilson, Clarence John Ramsey, 


Los Angeles, 


Civil Eng. 
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Wilson, Emma Jean, Los Angeles, 

Wilson, Francis Goodspeed, Santa Cruz, 

Wilson^ Horace S., Los Angeles, 

Wilson, Julia Edna, Palo Alto, 

A. B., Stanford, 1906. 



Wilson, Will Amos, 
Wilson, William Webster, 
Wiltz; Bertha Amelia, 
Wiltz, Lena G., 
Winslow, Mercelia Anna, 
Winter, Arthur Leaf land, 
Winter, Paul John, 
Wintler, Clarence Henry, 
Wirt, William, 
Witmer, Roy Cook, 
Wondries, Charles Henry, 
Wood, Dallas England, 
Wood, Frederick Bertram, 
Wood, George William, 
Woodard, John Daniel, 
Woodbury, James Sheldon, 
Woods, Armond Harry, 
Woods, Robert S., 
Woods, Ruby Claire, 
Worthington, Robert Strong, 
Wright, Adaiine, 
Wright, Alfred, 
Wright, Cleveland Ross, 
Wright, Elizabeth Agnes, 
Wyatt, Frank K, 
Wyckoff, Harry Alphonso, 
Wynne, Edward Cyril, 
Wynne, Estella Frances, 



Palo Alto, 

Los Angeles, 

San Jose, 

San Jose, 

Monrovia, 

lone, 

lone, 

Vancouver, Wash., Elec Eng. 



Latin 

Economics Sp, 

Lavr 

French 

Elec. Eng. 

Elec. Eng. ^9^ 

Physiology 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Chemistry 

German 



Santa Rosa, 
Pasadena, 
Los Angeles, 
Merced, 
Palo Alto, 
Santa Cruz, 
Yolo, 



History 

Civil Eng. 

Civil Eng. 

Law 

English 

Mathematics 

Law 



Carson City, Nev., Economics 



Yabe, Masao, 
Yamakawa, Shunzo, 
Yasuda, John Katsukichi, 
Yoder, Noah S., 
Yorke, Edwina, 
Yoshida, Kei-ich, 
Yost, Laurel Vane, 



Stockton, 
Los Angeles, 
Palo Alto, 
San Jose, 
Pasadena, 
Los Angeles, 
Elko, Nev., 
Plymouth, Mass., 
San Diego, 
Palo Alto, 
San Francisco, 
San Francisco, 

A. B., Stanford, 1907. 

Chiba, Japan, 
Osaka, Japan, 
San Francisco, 
Palo Alto, 
Sacramento, 
Fukuoka, Japan, 
Redlands, 



Law 

Elec. Eng. 

German 

Law Sp, 

German 

Law 

Law 

Grerman 

Elec. Eng. Sp. 

Physiology 

Law 

EngUsh 



Economics Sp. 

English Sp, 

Economics 

English 

English 

Elec. Eng. 

English 
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Youker, Malcolm Phillip, 
Young, Albert Loftus, 
Young, Elmer Ellis, 
Young, Hayes Wilson, 
Young, John Arthur, 
Young, William Thomas, 
Zacharias, Wilbur Willard, 
Zimmer, George Francis, 
Zimmerman, Fred, 
Zoffman, George Fred, 

A. B,, 

Zschokke, Irma Julia, 



Santa Rosa, 

San Francisco, 

Portland, Ore., 

Mojave, 

Colton, 

Ft. Jones, 

Palo Alto, 

Birdseye, Ind., 

Portland, Ore., 

San Jose, 
Stanford, 1907. 

Palo Alto, 



Civil Eng. 

Physiology 

Law 

GeoL & Min. 

Mech. Eng. 

Physiology 

Civil Eng. 

Law 

Economics 

GeoL & Min. 

History 



SUMMARIES 

O^FIC^RS 

Trustees 15 

Faculty 

Professors 36 

Associate Professors : 22 

Assistant Professors Zl 

Instructors 38 

Assistants 63 

Lecturers 4 200 

Other Officers 50 

Students 

Graduates 

Candidates for Degree of A. M. ... : — 12 

Candidates for Degree of Engineer i 

Candidates for Degree of J, D 4 

Candidates for Degree of Ph. D 3 

Not Candidates for Advanced Degrees d^ 86 

Undergraduates -.■■. .... w 1485 

Speciai. Students 97 

Total i<568 
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Summaries 



By Departments 



Major Subject 



Greek 

Latin 

Germanic Languages . . . 

Romanic Languages 

English 

Biblical History 

Psycholog>' 

Education 

History 

Economics 

Law 

Drawing 

Mathematics 

Applied Mathematics . . , 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Physiology 

Hygiene . .,, 

Zoology 

Entomol. and Bionomics 

Geology 

Engineering 

Civil Engineering. 

Mechanical Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering . . 



g| 
I 



5 
3 

3 
8 



2 

7 
7 
2 
17 
5 
2 



1 
5 
2 
4 



2 
3 

6 



d 
P 



14 
63 

92 

19 

165 



4 

16 
115 

91 
259 

26 

21 



8 
74 
24 

56 



24 

7 
112 



133 

68 

103 



s 

OQ 



1 

5 



2 

6 
4 
23 
1 
2 



1 
5 

2 
4 



3 
2 

8 



13 

4 

12 



© 



15 

58 

95 

23 

178 



6 
25 

128 
97 

299 
32 
25 



10 
84 
28 
64 



29 

12 

126 



146 

73 

135 



Ko. StQd«nts 
Taking Work 



First 
Semester 



*205 

tl56 

457 

416 

716 

12 
117 
188 
463 
314 
265 
171 
119 
291 
168 
346 
127 
113 
324 

93 
185 
298 
308 

78 
307 

67 



♦Including 136 in classes not requiring a knowledge of Greek, 
tincluding 13 in classes not requiring a knowledge of Latin. 



Sum of All 
Glass Lists 



First 
Semester 



243 
221 
640 
510 
1059 

12 
121 
246 
695 
371 
712 
218 
136 
503 
176 
515 
134 
140 
329 
124 
192 
362 
431 

82 
409 

91 
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By Residence 
California 1329 Maryland J 



Oregon 5 j 

Washington 37 

Illinois ig 

New York 17 

Utah 16 

Arizona 14 

Colorado 14 

Hawaii 13 

Indiana , 13 

Montana i'? 

Iowa , 10 

Nevada g 

Missouri 8 

Idaho ^ 6 

Nebraska '^ 

Ohio n 

Pennsylvania 6 

Kansas 5 

Minnesota 5 

Arkansas 4 

District of Columbia 4 

New Mexico 4 

Kentucky 3 



Vermont 3 

Wisconsin 3 

Connecticut 2 

Massachusetts 2 

Michigan 2 

New Jersey 2 

North Dakota 2 

Rhode Island 2 

South Dakota i 

Texas 2 

New Hampshire f 

North Carolina i 

Virginia 1 

Wyoming 1 

Japan T3 

Mexico 4 

Canada 3 

India 2 

Bermuda Islands 

China 

Germany 

Holland 

Portugal 



Alameda 55 

Amador 3 

Butte 6 

Colusa 2 

Contra Costa . 4 

Fresno 22 

Humboldt 17 

Inyo 2 

Kern 3 

Kings 3 

Lake t 

lyos Angeles ..228 

Madera 2 

Marin 6 

Mendocino ... 13 

Merced 3 



Cai^i^ornia by Counties 

Modoc I 

Monterey — 13 

Napa 3 

Nevada i 

Orange 17 

Placer 3 

Riverside 30 

Sacramento ... 24 
San Benito ... 3 
San Bernardino 64 
San Diego — 46 
San Francisco 10*^ 
San Joaquin . . 15 
San Luis Obis. 14 
San Mateo ... zi 
Santa Barbara 23 



Santa Clara ...459 

Santa Cruz . . 15 

Shasta 4 

Solano 9 

Sonoma 15 

Siskiyou t 

Stanislaus 3 

Sutter 5 

Tehama 2 

Tulare 20 

Tuolumne i 

Ventura 10 

Yolo o 

Yuba 3 



DEGREES CONFERRED 



May 3, 1906, *September 7, 1906, tjanuary 11, 1907 
BACHEI<ORS OF ARTS 



OR^EE 



Mary Thornly Graham 



Katherine Isabel Hunter 



LATIN 



George Edward Britton 
tEudora Beaufort Bundy 
lone Candace Dille 
Joseph Everett Donaldson 
Gertrude D. Featherstone 
Katherine G. Fitzgerald 
Mabel Gertrude Foster 
Edna Gerardine Halsey 



Rachel Rose Hiller 
Nellie Graham Hoag 
Neena Helen Hockett 
Lena L. McNaughten 
Lulu Marie Minter 
Agnes Ruth Sargent 

A. B. Whittier College. 



CBRMANIC LANGUAGES 



Esther Catharine Andrews 

A. B.. Whittier College. 

Sophia Margurite Balle 
Grace Ligon Barret 
Mary Elizabeth Betz 
Margaret Alice Evans 
Laura Bell Falk 
Julia Hainer 
Alice Sedonie Hayes 



Bertha Henzel 
Elizabeth Annie MacSwain 
Minnesota Florence Neill 
Elizabeth Simon 
Emma Louise Simpson 

tCornelia Stevenson 
Jessie Giffen Thomson 

♦Harriet Stillson Wakeman 



Stella Boulware 
Marie Caroline Duby 
tEthel Blanche Hall 



ROMANIC LANGUAGES 

Chestina Alma Hook 
Grace Fleming Kirkpatrick 
Julia Edna Wilson 



ENGLISH 



*Bristow Adams 

^David Clifford Alexander 



Frances Schulz King 
Marguerite Stuart King 
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Mary Florence Balcomb 
Julia Salter Boynton 
Agnes Elizabeth Brown 
Luella Gary 

tAlice Cecilia Cooper 
Leland Whitman Cutler 
James Arthur Cutting 

tLouise Duncan 
Nora Kathleen Dunn 
Carolyn Z. Edwards 
Louise Kate Fleming 
Arthur Ransford Fletcher 

tRuth Hughes Gilbert 
Anna Gertrude Hall 
Gertrude Mary Henry 
Benjamin Burgess Heuston 
Lyman Joseph Howes 
Bertha Emma Jones 



Blanche Blair McDowell 

A. B.« Doane Collese. 
J. Glenn Marks 
Laura Elizabeth Merriman 
Charlotte E. Mills 

A. Bm University of Chicago. 

tEdith R. Mirrielees 

Charles Sumner Osgood 

Mary Hazel Pedlar 
tDoris Pugh 

Jane McCormick Spalding 
tjames Nichols Stanford 

Genevieve Stroud 

Myrtle Leonore Timmons 

Lou Johnstone Ward 
Walter Yeeling Wentz 

Ola Elizabeth Winslow 
tEstella Frances Wynne 



PHIWSOPHY 

♦George Gustav Altnow Charles Roydon Roberts 



EDUCATION 



Abner David Downey 
Ph. B., Colorado College. 

Hermine Hainer Gabel 

B, S., Iowa State College, 



Olun A. Johnson 
tErvin E. Lewis 
tWalter Irving Simpson 

Elizabeth Teresa Sullivan 



HISTORY 



Margaret Burkhalter 
Howard William Chadwick 
tEmma Eulalie Charlebois 
Harvey Emmonds Dorr 

B. L„ University of Pacific. 

tOtto Karl Grau 
Agnes Elliott 



tLetizia Moulton Kimball 
Ruby Kimble 
Antoinette Knowles 
Maud McKibben 
Mabel Genevieve O'Brien 
Arch Perrin 
tLee Thornton Ross 



ECONOMICS 



William Leeper Blair 
tLee J. Brawley 
Ralph Npouglas Fleming 
William H, Begbie Fowler 



tBryant Mathews 
Roy Edgar Naftzger 
tHaines Wadsworth Reed 
♦Helen Louise Sprague 
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Emma Hayward 



♦Marcus David Wolff 



I,AW 



Alden Ames 

Charles Alexander Beardsley 

Nathaniel Forsyth Bradley 
♦Jesse Eugene Campbell 

James Roy Choate 

Harold Ide Cruzan 
tWilliam James Galbraith, Jr. 

Clyde Musgrave Hadley 
tAlfred Aubert Hampson 
♦Edward Vernon Henley 



Edward Royle Jackson 
♦Ralph Henry Lachmund 
Azra Nathaniel Lewis, Jr. 
Ralph Haswell Lutz 
Chester Laidlaw Lyman 
Dudley Daniel Sales 
Alexander Sherriffs 
Putnam Busk Smith 
Myron Morris Stearns 
Louis Randolph Weinmann 



DRAWING 



tNina Claire Davenport 
Jeanette May Hasrward 
tjosephine E. Herron 



Grace Amelia Hoover 
William Arthur Paxton 
tSarah Alice Robinson 



MATHEMATICS 



William Ferdinand Ewing 
Clara Eugenia Finney 



Shirley Hyatt 



Florence Mary Grace 

PHYSICS 

♦Brigham Andrew Perkins 

CHEMISTRY 



George De Forest Bamett 
Jessie Verna Berry 
Earl Hampton Coleman 
tBerton Woodford Crandall 
Annie Alexandra Ellis 
Walter Dale Forbes 



tPorter Taylor Frizzell 
♦Joseph Hale Hampson 
tElmor Eugene Horowitz 
Harold Bowen Jordan 
Ralph Carleton Pollock 
tHugh Leslie Thomson 



BOTANY 

Winnifred Catherine Murphy tMilola Joy Ward 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HISTOWGY 

Hans Barkan Olive H. McFarland 
Joseph Lynn Choate B. L., Ohio Wesleyan University. 

♦Oliver Holman Clarke WilUam R. Dows Randall 

Anthony C. Freeman James Wendal Rosenifeld 
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James Lauder Gamble *Cari Thorburn Ross 

John Quigley Young 

ZOOLOGY 

tRose Miriam Higley tTokuzo Kimura . 

BnTomoukjy and bionomics 

Henrietta Ellen Brajrton tRose W. Patterson 

Charles Treat Payne 

GEOLOGY AND MINING 

Robert Van Vleck Anderson tFranklin Burris Goudy 

Harry Wesley Bell Fulton Lane 

t Allen Mortimer Chamberlin tLouis John Mayreis 

Howard Hiram Chandler tCharles Brewster Nims 

Fred Chase Christy tLeo M. Rosenburg 
*Roy Edward CoUom Stephen Taber 

Roderic Crandall tGeorge Fred Zoffman 
t Raymond August Fuller 

civil, ENGINEERING 

Hal Brew *Fred Ordway Shutts 

Lester Levi Carter Owen Garrett Stanley 

tHorace B. McChesney Gale Stanley Strout 

Thomas Farwell Rogers Asahel Clark Toll 

MECHANICAI, ENGINEERING 

Irving W. Adams tRoss D. Howard 

Lawrence Edminster Cutter tRobert Allan Hudson 
Murray William Haws 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

tAdna Treat B rower George Ashmun Hodge 

Ralph Ulf Fitting Clayton E. Ingalls 

BACHELORS OF LAWS 

Harry Lummis Dearing Charles Roy Pierce 

Edward Joseph McGovern tHarold William Strong 

MASTERS OF ARTS 

LATIN 

Helen Rebecca Dowart Peter Homer Hammond, A. B. 

A. B., University of Nebraska, 
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♦William Leon Glascock 

A. B., Indiana University. 

MATHEMATICS 

Henry Walter Stager, A. B, Charles Mantor Titus, A. B. 

PHYSICS 

Grace Nims Brown, A. B. 

CHEMISTRY 

Paul W. Avery, A. B. Fred Finley Fitzgerald, A. B. 

Joseph Evans Dunipace 

A. B., Oberlin College. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HISTOLOGY 

Halbert William Chappel, A. B., LL. B, 

ZOOLOGY 

tMilo Herrick Spaulding, A. B. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

♦Dudley Moulton, A. B. George Daniel Shafer 

A. B., Indiana University. 

ENGINEERS 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

tDane Manson Greer, A. B. 

METALLURGY 

Galen Howell Clevenger 

B. S., South Dakota School of Mines: A. M., Columbia University, 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 

Clair Leverett Peck 

B. Sm Purdue University. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Kenneth Livermore Curtis 

B. S., University of Colorado. 

JURIS DOCTORS 

Charles Ludwig Firebaugh Frank Roehr, A. B 

r ^ ?' r T t. AT. tMicajah Anderson' Thomas 

John Leshe Johnston, A. B. jr., A. B. 

Howard Milton Lewis, A. B. 
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DOCTORS OF PHILOSOPHY 

ZOOLOGY 

Walter Kenrick Fisher, A. M. 

ENTOMOIiOGY 

John Morton, Aldrich 

M. S., University of Kansas. 



ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

Organized June IS, 1892 



OtnctRS ^R 1906-07 

President :— Dennis Skarles, 'pS- 

Vice-Presidents :— Scott Cai,houn, '95; Ch^swSR Grii^^in 
Murphy, '00, LL, B., '03; EthSl Hilda Foster, '04, 
Secretary-Treasurer : — Charles Fr^brick Wright, '96, A. M , 

'97. 
Executive Committee :— Ray Lyman Wii3UR, '96, A. M., '97, 

Chairman; SamuKl Wilson CoLi,ms, '95, A. M., '96; Thomas 

Marion Williams, '97; Charles Fr0>erick Wright, '96, A. M., 

'97; Dennis SearlEs, *95. 



DIRECTORY OF OFFICERS 



[Members of the Academic Oounctt are indicated by small caps. The dag- 
ger (t) marks the names of men who are married. The numbers at the 
right refer to pages where further information may be found.] 



tABBOTO,N., U. 117 

Abrams.L. R 19.143 

fADAMS, E. D., 13, 110 

tAu>BN, B. M., .17,97 

AUardice. R. "E., 11, 1^ 

Allen, C.G., 30,91 

fANDEBSON, M. B., 9, 97 

tANGELL, F 10, 104 

Atherton, (Miss) O. F.. a? 

tBAssBTT, ti. K, ..18,97 

Bingham, J. W 1 17 

BlilCBirBiiDT. H. F , 15, 129 

tmodgett, B. C 28, m 

fBoezinger, B. 23, 88 

'I'BoKe, Gr. K., ••••. *k .16, 117 

Bolton, (Miss) F., 26. 149 

Brackett, R. D., 25, 131 

yrSRANNEB, J • O. t 9, 156 

tBrigga.W. D 19,97 

Bristol, (Miss) S. B 27 

tBrown.J. G., 20, 134 

Burbank, L., 20, 155 

Burke, W.E., 24,136 

Burr, M.0 26, 162 

Campbelii. D. H., 10, 141 

+CANNON, H. Ij., 18, 110 

Carter, L. L., 22, 162 

tCATHCABT, A. M., 16, 117 

tChappel, H. W 21, 149 

Charters, S. B., Jr., 21, 168 

tCLABK, A. B., 13, 127 

fClark, O. A., 14 

Cr^BK, G. T., jg 

Ck>olidge, (Mrs.) H, B., 37 

+C00PBK, W, A.. *i7^gg 

Cowan. J. F 33 j^g 

tCox»A- J 21,136 

Crahdall, (Miss) E., jq^ 

Crandall. B. W 25, i3« 

Crosier, (Miss) M. T., gg 



Cross, C. N 23, 166 

Cross, I. B.,.. 24,114 

fCUBBEBLET, E. P., 13, 105 

Curtis, K. L.., 19, 168 

Cutter, L. E 22. 165 

Dailey, M. E.. 16,105 

tEtoane, R. W.. 32. 154 

tDoDGB, M. G 14,170 

Dole, S. B.. 26 

tDrew, E. R., 18. 134 

DuDLBT, W. R., 11,143 

Dunbar, E. S., 26 

fDUNi WAT, C. A.. 14, 110, 126 

tDUBAND, W. F 12, 165 

Durand, W. L., 26- 

Earle,H. P.. 22,91 

fECKABT. W. R., Jr., 17, 165 

Edwards, W. W., 26 

tELIiIOTT, O. Ii., 12 

Ellis, J. F 25,138 

fEiiMOBE, J., 17, 81, 84 

Elwell, C.F., 25, 131 

fPAIBCLOUGH, H. II., 12, 81, 84 

Fabband, M., 12, no 

Fields, (Miss) C. L.., 24, 97 

Fisher, W.K., 28.140 

Fleisher, (Miss) L. G 24, 91 

Fleming, (Miss) Ii. K.,. 24. 97 

fFijiJGBii, E., 10, 108 

tFoSTEB, B. O., 18,81,84 

fFBANKIilN, E. C, 13 136 

French, (Miss) R. B. , 24, 105 

FuUaway, D. T., 27 

tGardner, D. C 15, 103, 178 

tGlLBBBT, C. H., 10, 158 

Gilmore, (Miss) S , 84 

t^oodwin, J. E., 88, 170 

tGray, H D., tg, 97 

Green, (Miss) L. P 27, j^q 
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tGBBBN, R. £,.. 11, 129 

Greer, D. M., 25, 136 

tGBiFriN, J. 11, 88 

Gi26rard, A. L..„ 20, PI 

Hadden, (Miss) E.„ 88 

Hall, (Mfss) A. G., 28 

THall, H. a., *••• ...••• •21, 150 

tHALL, H. J., 18,97 

Haven, (Miss) M. E 27, 170 

Hays, (Miss) A. N., 127,170 

tHKATH. H., 15,142 

Hempbill, J. P., .« 87 

fHEMPi., G 13, 88 

Ht mer, H. J 83, 88 

Hoagland, D. B , 25, 138 

HoMeld, W. N., 19,117 

Holman, B. M 85, 141 

Horn, (Miss) P. M.. 88 

tHosKiNS, L. M., 10, 131, 161, 162 

Hoskinson, C. M 86 

tHlTBERICH, C. H., 13, 117 

Hughes, A. D., 26 

Hughes, (Miss) F 87, 170 

fHumphrey, H. B., 33, 141 

Humphrey, (Mrs.) O. A 35, 143 

Huston. C. A., 22.117 

Hyatt, (Miss) S 85, 134 

Jenkins, H. O., 25. 145 

tJBNKlNS, O, P., 9, 145, 179 

tJOHNSTON, O. M., 14, 91 

tJORDAN, D. S 9, 154 

Kellogg, B. S. 86 

KBIiIiOGG, v. L., 12, 154 

Kinley.F., 25 

Kocher, A. L., 88 

LamD, E., 28 

liangstroth, L., 25, 136 

Lanktree, (Mrs.) L. H 29 

Lank tree, (Miss) M. H 24, 127 

Larnach. A. D., 28 

fLathrop, C. G., 29 

I.AWSON, A. A., 19, 141 

fLBNOX, L. R., , 18, 136 

Lewis, li. P., 81,117 

tLfggett, J. P., 21 165 

tLong, R. R., 22 

Lord, (Miss) C. M., 24 

de Luna, (Miss) M. M., 84, 91 

Lundborg, (Miss) F. , 23, 127 

Lyon, D. A 18, 156 

McCracken, (Miss) M. 1 28, 154 

McDaniel, G. W 25, 131 



fMcDoweil, J. E., 20 

fMcFABLAND, F. M., 14, 145 

MoMurphy, J. L W,, 25, 143 

Manchester, F. A., 28, 97 

Manning, W. A., 20, 131 

fMABTlN, E. W., 19, 81, 84 

Mabtin, (Miss) L. J., 16, 104 

tMABX.C. D., 10,168 

fMABX, G. H., 14.165 

Matzke. (Mrs) E. H., 26 

fMATZKE, J. E 11, 91 

Mayries. L. J., 23, 156, 162 

Mendenhall, W.O., 32, 131 

Meyer, (Miss) A 84 

Miles, (Miss) H., 27,170 

y M lEiLiIS, si t At I •* •• 17, 114 

Mirrielees, (Miss) E. R., 84. 97 

tMitoheli, J. P 23,136 

Mohley, (Miss) B. J 88 

MOBBWO, H. C, 17, 181 

Moser, S., 26, 162 

Motley, J. M., ...20,114 

tMtTBBAT, A. T 11,81,84 

tNBWcOMBB, A. G., 13, 97 

fNBWSOM, J. F.,: 15 

tPalmateer, T., 21, 165 

Patterson, (Miss) L., 88 

Patterson, (Miss) B. W., 86 

Paxton,0. H 26,168 

tPBIRCE, G. J., 14,141 

tPeterson, H. C.,. . . •. .29, 183 

tPeter8on,;J. E., 80, 166 

Post P. a 27 

Post, (Miss) M., 26 
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